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No... it isn’t enough nowadays to sit on the beach and 
look primitive. You’ve got to talk. Talk nimbly and 
amusingly, or you'll be left sitting. Of course, if your 
tongue feels like amotorman’s glove...then you should 
look to your cigarettes. Thus, thousands of moderns 
have turned to Spud. Spud’s subtle balm of menthol 


has an unending follow-through ... keeping the throat 


Smoke ... and scintillate’ 
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cooland moist, actuallyand noticeably. Smokethrough 
one or two or three Spuds, you conversationalists, and 
see how the delightful little cooling draught of the 
first puff tapers off to unhampered tobacco enjoye 
ment. Really, there’s no exceeding the Spud limit. 
20 for 20 cents. Presentation Tin of 100 mailed for $1. 
The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky 
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The New Orthophonic 









A SINGLE note . . . silver-soft . . . drips like water from the 
fingers of a great artist. The sonata of a master evokes the mood 
of reverie. You half-close your eyes and settle back to listen, 
as the melody pours forth . . . dew-drenched, moonlit. You 
are at a piano-recital—in your own home!» ++ For years, the 
piano was the despair of reproducing instruments. But on the 
Orthophonic Victrola playing Victor Records, it IS the piano! 
Not an approximation, but the piano itself, as the most criti- 


cal ear will testify. » » » No amount of description can begin 


to do justice to this really remarkable instrument. Only by 
hearing the Orthophonic Victrola yourself can you know 
what hours of joy it holds for you. Hear these great Victor 
Pianists: Bauer, Cortot, Horowitz, Paderewski, Rachmaninoff. 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 





Model Seven-twenty-six. 

Victor Electrola with 

Radiola 18. All-electric. 

List price, $425, complete 
with tubes. 
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ROM the moment I 

arrived in New York 

to spend my first hour 

trying to get out at the 
Pennsylvania station the big 
town has been making a sucker 
of me. It has for more years 
than I care to mention out loud 
had me thoroughly bluffed. 

My leisure hours were spent 
wandering about the streets 
drenched in a sort of self-pity. 
I seemed to symbolize the 
pathetic creature in that old 
song “Always in the Way.” 

If I loitered along the curb 
to satisfy some yokel curiosity, 
a policeman would decide in- 
stantly there was something 
about me he didn’t care for— 
probably the way my eyebrows 
grow together—and shoo me 
away. 

I never was able to ask those 
lordly gentlemen in the theater 
box-office for a seat down front 
without my voice trailing off 
into a silly squeak. Head wait- 
ers and hotel clerks invariably 
eyed me with a ‘“‘What-you- 
here-again!” expression. If a 
head waiter gave me a table I 
felt I must remember him in 
my will. 

Time after time I would visit 
a barber shop firmly resolved to 
get only a shave and wind up 
getting “the works,” including 
—and at my age—an ultra- 
violet rub. At luncheons it was 
the invariable custom for some- 
one to. slap me on the back with 
“Well, the next time it’s on me” 
and leave me dangling, on the 
receiving end of the check. 

If I went to a party someone 
would manage to jockey me into 
one of those torture chairs in a 
far-off corner so that I would 
walk home as though I had just ay 
had a long ride on a camel. And 4 
my evening would be spent in 
convulsing myself at witless 
jokes. : 
When I called on a man at his office there was always a freckle- 
faced pea shooter waiting at the outer gate to insinuate that the 
boss was plentifully supplied with books. Nor can I tell you how 
many butlers in private homes have looked me over and pointed 
to the “‘Tradesmen’s Entrance.” 

Everywhere I went there seemed to be somebody waiting in a 
brand-new uniform to pop out and put me in my place. I spent 
sleepless nights thinking up hot sarcasms for traffic cops that 
would explode into such an inanity as: “You don’t say so!” 

The truth is that I was rapidly developing into one of those 
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spineless saps Kin Hubbard 
characterizes as “the sort of a 
fellow who would come up on 
the stage if the magician asked 
him to.” 

But a change came just as it 
does to everybody in New York 
after a time. Constant drip- 
ping wears away stone and love 
flies out the window, or some- 
thing like that. Every Lick 
after so many years reaches out 
and gives the tail of the metro- 
politan lion a tweak and finds it 
is only a playful kitten. 

When I visit a box-office 
man now it is all so different. 
Sometimes I even say, “Speak 
up and don’t bite your nails.” 
And I always make a head 
waiter show me four or five 
tables and grudgingly take the 
best while he grovels in a 
spasm of carpet kissing. 

If a waiter is a minute over- 
due with the soup I inquire 
sarcastically if he found every- 
thing all right at home, and 
when I ask a barber for a shave 
he knows I mean a shave and 
that I am not interested in any 
of his personal opinions. 

And as for traffic cops, well— 
time out for giggling—one on 
Fifth Avenue just yesterday 
afternoon addressed me as 
“Mister” instead of the usual 
“Hey, you!” 

I may not be such a card at 
parties but I am not among the 
wallflowers. I am hep to ex- 
tending a languid hand to a 
passing acquaintance and tight- 
ening up my voice into a 
throaty half tenor with: “Aw- 
fully good to see you again!” 

If they trotoutasinging Slovak 
to do his stuff he has to be good 
or all he gets from me is a frozen 
stare. The handsome yeast eat- 
ers who used to tell me I was 
wanted on the phone so they 
could occupy my place next to 
some beautiful lady don’t do 
that any more. They sense something about me that is red-blooded 
and virile in contrast to the weak-kneed ninny I used to be. It takes 
years for the moss to be rubbed off in New York, but eventually it is. 

And some day the transported outlander suddenly awakens to 
the fact that a uniform and sixty dollars a month do not neces- 
sarily give a man the right to rule the universe; that New York, 
aside from being bigger, is no different from Hohokus, and if an 
insulting Greek snatches away his hat to paste him in the eye. 

At such a moment he becomes a regular New Yorker—and may 
Heaven have mercy on his soul! 
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NOCK—knock—knock! The gray dawn was filtering 
into the sky and the church clock was striking three 
when the knocking began. 

The rambling street of the little mining town was 
startled by the knocking. Peridu went to bed early, and without 
candles, for the incessant eruption of red-hot slag from a black, 
cone-shaped hilltop kept the town cozily half-lighted. 

Peridu was now on the edge of coal country. A theater on 
one side of the square faced the town hall on the other. Hopeful 
stock companies rented the theater for odd weeks between spring 
and summer tours, and such a company announced from walls 
and pillars the performance of ‘King’s Evidence.” The London 
cast would include Messrs. Gordon Druce, Ion Marion, Tom 
Drewitt, Handell Fane; and Mesdames Magda Warwick, Douce- 
bell Dearing and Martella Baring. Manager—Gordon Druce; 
Stage Manager—Novello Markham. Doors open at 6:30. Per- 
formance at 7 sharp. 

As a matter of fact no company opened later than seven, for 
Peridu went to bed early and slept the night through in country 
quiet. 

Knock—knock—knock! 

Little wonder that the commotion on the doorstep of Miss 
Mitcham’s highly recommended lodgings should rouse sound 
sleepers and send up sashes with a rattle. 

Knock—knock—knock! 

The knocking broke into the slumbers of Novello Markham, 
stage-manager for the Theater Royal’s latest tenants. He sat up 
n bed with a start as his wife stirred and woke. 


Illustrations by 


“What is that filthy noise?” demanded Mrs. Markham, who in 
her more public moments was known as Miss Doucebell Dearing. 

Mr. Markham had pattered across to the window, pushed it 
up and joined the fringe of heads along the little lane. 

Knock—knock—knock! 

“Tt’s two doors down. They’re kicking up the devil of a racket. 
They’ll have the police—ah, I thought so. Come and have a 
look, Doucie! Police on to it already. They’re going to have a 
high old row!” And Mr. Markham half turned in the window 
to make room for the plump little figure in the flowered night-dress 
and the bathing-cap. Miss Dearing invariably set her shingle 
with a bathing-cap. 

“Where’s your policeman?” demanded the _bathing-cap, 
craning. : 

“Isn’t he there? But I saw him coming round the corner just 
by the bakery,” and Mr. Markham leaned out once more. 

“Rot! There’s only the man knocking. He must be mad, 
making all that racket at this hour. Wonder what’s up!” And 
Mrs. Markham peered to right and left; then, as a flicker from 
the hillside once more set the street aglow, she cried excitedly: 
“No, no! You're right! There is a policeman coming, right 
enough. He’s running down the square.” And then—‘Nello, 
d’you know who it is knocking? It’s Druce.” 

“What? So it is! Look here, Doucie, I’d better go down. 
Where’s my overcoat?” 
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He groped and swore energetically while his wife continued: 

“And I tell you what, Nello, that’s Baring’s digs. She has 
- ground floor, front and back. Here, I’m coming too. Wait 
‘or me!” 

But Mr. Markham was gone; and Mrs. Markham caught up 
her Shoes and stockings and hastily returned to the window, 
pulling them on with blind hands as she watched. 

The scene was as curious a one as any she ha ever helped to 
Create upon the stage. The strengthening daylight showed a 
constantly augmented crowd of blue-gray forms that, in each 
flicker from the hillside, were crisply outlined in pink and gold. 
The wild knocking had ceased. She could see clearly the solid 
policeman and the squat, gesticulating figure of the company’s 
manager, Gordon Druce. 

Both faces were upturned to the first-floor window, whence 
leaned a shawled and nightgowned shape pouring forth eloquence. 
The men’s deeper notes were barely audible, but the landlady’s 
voice rang out like a trumpet: 

‘Certainly not! I’m not going to let people come ramping 
and raging through my house at all hours of the night. This is a 
respectable house; nobody knows that better than Mr. Grogram.” 

The policeman’s reply could not be heard, but the voice of the 
knocker became suddenly distinct. 

2 want my wife!” it said. 

There’s nobody’s wife here,” responded the head at the 


; by the Woman Who Wrote 
‘A Bill of Divorcement” and the Woman 
Who Wrote “Cups, Wands and Swords” 
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upstairs window. “I’ve told you and I tell you again that this 
is a respectable house.” 
“She mus’ be here,”’ the knocker insisted. ‘She was coming 
here and she shaid she’d be back by two. Now it’sh three——” 
“We know that,” said the head with a couple of threatening 
nods. “The lockup, that’s the place for you. It’s a; mystery 
to me where you can have got it—and the pubs all shut at ten.” 


A THE policeman showed no disposition to continue the argu- 
ment, the lesser heads were gradually withdrawn, and the 
small crowd that had collected upon the white scoured doorstep 
began to straggle away. Doucebell could see her husband talk- 
ing to the policeman as he slipped an arm through that of the 
swaying figure beside him. 

“Sense, Novello has,” murmured Mrs. Markham as she 
watched. “Drunk or sober, a manager’s a manager. Bet you 
he brings him here. I’d better get something on.” 

She turned back into the room, slipped into a kimono, lighted 
the lamp and flung open the folding doors that divided the small 
parlor from the grandiose bedroom. She was still busily em- 
ployed when a scream rang down the quieting street, and was 
followed by another, and yet another. 

But though the little actress was back at the window in a 
flash, she could not see who had screamed; she could see only 
that the last of the diminished group was disappearing. 

Suddenly a door of the ill-behaved house was flung open again 
and Markham bolted out. His wife turned eagerly to meet _ 
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“Well, Novello? Well, what is it? What’s happened? Can’t 
you tell me what’s happened? Why, you're as white as a sheet! 
What in heaven’s name—— Why, Novello, what are you looking 
for? What’s the matter with you, dearie?” 

Little Novello Markham was fumbling in the huge Victorian 
sideboard with shaking hands, knocking over egg-cups, rattling 
cruets. 

“T can’t stay. Gordon Druce wants me. Collapsed. Where’s 
the brandy?” 

‘Here, dearie—here it is. Is Gordon ill? What’s happened?” 

He said the word to which, on the familiar stage, she had so 
often responded with appropriate gestures of horror; but this 
stage was strange, and she had no gesture ready. He said the 
word “Murder.” 

“Murder? Who?” 

“Magda Druce.” 

“But—she was having supper with Martella Baring 

“She was,” said Novello. 

“‘But—who did it?” 

“Martella Baring. Battered her head in with a poker. 
just seen it.” 

“T don’t believe you.” 

“You would if you’d seen it. 
got to get back.” 

“Shall I come too?” 

“T wouldn’t let you see it, Doucie. 
Mitcham’s there looking after her.” 

“Looking after her!’ said Doucie, 
horrified and indignant. “Haven’t 
you got in the police?” 

“Yes, but the girl’s half dazed. 
I’ve got to go, Doucie. I'll come 
back when I can. Let me go, for 
heaven’s sake!”’ 

“But,” said Doucie—“murder!” 

Her husband, hurrying along the 
street with his brandy, was thinking: 
“Murder! I’m mixed up in a murder 
case; the manager’s wife’s been mur- 
dered and Martella Baring’s done it! 
That nice girl, a murderess! What 
do you think of that?” 

He was at the dreadful house before 
he had time to answer his own ques- 
tion, halted on the steps for an in- 
stant to control himself, then squared 
his shoulders and went in. 
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HEN little Novello Markham, 

the flask of brandy in his hand, 
returned from his own house to the dis- 
ordered chamber he had so recently 
quitted, he found the scene little 
changed. The candle still flared upon 
the table laden with the refuse of the 
meal—used cups, a loaf of bread, a 
dirtied wine-glass and astack of plates; 
but the living had left the room. 

Only the dead woman remained; 
she still lay stiffly across the sofa end, 
as if she had been flung upon it as you 
fling back a discarded covering. Her 
legs, in their pink silk stockings and 
high-heeled shoes, stuck out stiffly like 
dolls’ legs from her short skirt; her 
body was humped over the bolster, 
her dangling head had fallen back re- 
vealing the cause of her death. 

An overturned chair still lay where 
it had pitched and the mantel orna- 
ments were huddled in a strange con- 
fusion in the grate. So far the room 
was as he had left it, but the dis- 
traught husband, the policeman and 
the girl in the black negligée had gone. 
Instead, in the closed and mirror- 
covered folding doors, the scene was 
hideously duplicated. 

Then the dead body in the mirror 
shifted suddenly and Novello sprang 
back with a cry; but it was only the 
landlady reentering. She advanced, 


Enter Sir John 


a white sheet in her hands, and with a gesture curiously gentle 
laid it over the dead woman. He said huskily: 

“Where are they? Where’s Druce? Where’s Miss Baring?” 

“In there.” She jerked her head backwards. 

“Together?”’ said the little stage-manager incredulously. 

“Grogram won’t let anyone budge till the sergeant comes.” 

“Can I help in any way?” Markham asked. 

“You go in to that poor fellow, Mr. Markham. He'll be glad 
of you. Ah, he was drunk when he came to my doorstep, but 
he’s sober now. As I said to Grogram, why couldn’t he keep his 
wife at home? But we all know Mrs. Druce had a will of her own. 
Will of iron. They’ve lodged with me befor now, the Gordon 
Druces. And Mrs. Druce didn’t at all like it tnat I let my rooms 
to Miss Martella. Quite set Mrs. Druce against Miss Martella, 
so I heard. Ah, I’ve seen her get her claws into more than one 
young woman. They took it meek because they had to. But 
she wouldn’t try that game twice on Miss Martella. Ah well, 
poor soul”—she looked down at the decent sheet and her voice 
hushed—“she’s paid for all.” 

“But she didn’t do it, Miss Mitcham,” said Novello. ‘She 
couldn’t have done it.” 

“Heaven knows, Mr. Markham! If anybody had so much as 
breathed to me that Miss Martella——” 

The entry of the policeman checked her. 

“You go back to the prisoner, Miss Mitcham! That’s where 
you can ’elp me most. She needs a woman with ’er. ’Ave you 


‘They don’t think Miss Baring’s done it?”” asked Fane. “‘Why have 
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brought the brandy, sir? Give ’er a tot, then, will you? She’s 
all any’ow at the moment—must get ’er stiffened up before we 
take ’er along. I’ve sent for the inspector, but it’s a matter of 
twenty minutes.” He turned to Novello. “And I’d be obliged to 
you, sir, being as I understand a friend of the ’usband——” 

He shepherded them into the other room. 

As little Markham told his tearful wife a couple of hours later, 
it wasn’t his fault if he’d left her alone. Hang it all, what could 
a man do? 

“Suppose you had been knocked on the head, Doucie, how’d I 
feel, d’you think? I’d want a pal, wouldn’t I? To stand by me, 
with the woman who’d done my wife in sitting two yards away 
from me asking what was up.” 


ITTLE Markham had an imagination, even if his one ambition, 
EL which was to play Hamlet if only in stock, would never be ful- 
filled; even if his squeaky voice was his only stage asset and his 
salary four pounds a week. As he sat over his bacon and eggs 
he made his wife see quite clearly the sort of hour he had passed 
in that back bedroom two houses away. But what had mainly 
caught the little man’s imagination was the collapse of his em- 
ployer, the mighty Gordon Druce, who sat, his coarse face, blub- 
bered with tears, buried in his hands, while the girl talked to him. 

“Yes, she did. Shameless it was. White as a sheet and all that 
black hair hanging round her, and a great streak of blood on her 
hand. And she kept on putting it up to her head and smearing 


they arrested her?"’ ‘*They had to,"” said Markham. ‘‘But of course the inquest’ ll clear her.” 


her forehead, Doucie—and what must she do but talk to him!” 

“What did she say?” 

“Oh—what a tragedy it was, and how sorry she was, and how 
it had all been an accident, and she was sorry to be so stupid but 
what had actually happened? And Druce crying and cursing 
her and she not taking in a word. And into the middle of it all 
comes the Mitcham woman with cups of tea, and by the Lord 
we drank ’em! All but Druce; he sings out, ‘Give me some 
brandy, for God’s sake!’ 

“And while I was getting out the flask the Baring girl says, 
‘There’s some in the next room, shall I get it?? Grogram says, 
“You'll not budge,’ and she says, ‘Perhaps you'll get it, then, I 
know there is some; I was offering it to Mrs. Druce just be- 
fore——’ And then she begins to stammer and cries out—‘Oh, 
what did happen? My head does hurt so.’ 

“And then the Mitcham woman tells her to sit down and drink 
it up. And before you could say knife, there we all were, meek as 
lambs, drinking our tea. Now that’s the sort of scene you can’t 
put over on the stage. No audience would take it. 

“There we sat till the inspector turned up in a cab, and the 
doctor, and carted us all off to the station and took down the 
boss’ statement and mine. Then they let me take him home. 
Martella Baring? Oh, they’ve arrested her. Well, what else 
could they do? [I tell you she had the poker in her hand when we 
broke in. Least, it was lying beside her. They’d had a row. 
The girl doesn’t deny it. And we all know she’d a temper.” 

“So’d poor Magda, 
for that matter.” 

“Dare say! But 
that don’t give 
Martella Baring the 
right to do her in. 
Beastly it was, 
Doucie! You 
wouldn’t think a 
woman had the 
nerve — blood and 
all.”” 

Doucie shivered. 
‘“*Nello—d’you 
know what the row 
was about?” 

He said impa- 
tiently, for the ex- 
citement of the 
night and the loss 
of sleep were begin- 
ning to tell, “I 
don’t know any- 
thing. The girl 
was too dazed to 
be questioned.” 

“No, but I mean 
to begin with. Do 
you know what put 
her back up against 
Magda? It was 
something Magda 
said of her.” 

“What did she 
say?” 

“She said Mar- 
tella Baring might 
live a hundred years 
but she’d never be 
able to put over 
Lady Macbeth. 
Baring was furious 
when I repeated it. 
Magda said she 
hadn’t the tempera- 
ment.” 

“Temperament? 
Coo!” said Novello, 
and stretched 
himself on the 
horsehair sofa to 
snatch a ten-minute 
nap. 


Gordon Druce, 
manager of the 





G.I said I wasn't going to stand interference,’ said Martella. ‘‘Then Mrs. Druce 


repertory company, and husband of the murdered actress, Magda 
Warwick, had never in his life exchanged one word with Sir John 
Saumarez of the Sheridan Theater, Shaftesbury Avenue, London. 
Nevertheless, the genial Druce modeled himself upon the actor- 
manager as far as a stout, noisy, plum-faced man can model him- 
self on a man slim, languid and perfectly tailored; and Sir John’s 
pronunciation, gestures, and, it must be confessed, innumerable 
affectations, were law in the little company of whose existence 
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Sir John had never heard. This it is to be a leader in the most 
imitative of all professions. 

So much was Sir John’s personality law that when Martella 
Baring, last of a weary line of applicants, confessed to Gordon 
Druce a passion for the stage, and six months’ experience, he was 
checked in his instant gesture of dismissal by her further con- 
fidence that Sir John Saumarez, because he knew her people, had 
been exceedingly kind, had granted her an interview, and had told 





Said, "You—how dare you?’ And I don't remember any more.’’ The cross-examination could get no more out of her. 


her to go away and play stock in the provinces for at least two 
years; and that then he would see what he would see. 

Little enough to go upon, but Sir John had notoriously a knack 
of making tomorrow’s stars out of tonight’s penny candles; and 
the girl was tall, handsome, eager, had a voice, and dressed very 
well. Gordon Druce was quite content to accept fifty down in 
apprenticeship fees, to pay her a salary of three pounds a week 
and entrust to her his varied villainesses. 


Sir John always spotted winners, so why not Gordon Druce? 

His investment did not at the first disappoint him. 

Martella Baring had a sense of the stage as well as a passion 
for it; she attacked a dull scene with such vigor that she infected 


her audience with her own vitality. They liked her. They 

would give her villainies the continuous hisses that are better 

than applause, and call for her noisily when the curtain fell. 
Such success did not endear her to the (Continued on page 19 2) 
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HE Hossefrosses 

populated their 

city well. Every 

family of them 
traced a relationship back to 
one Hesse Hossefrosse who had 
first set foot in St. Louis as body- 
servant to one of the earliest ar- 
rivals in America of the Schwimmer 
family of brewery fame. 

There were eight Hossefrosses listed 
in the telephone directory, none of 
them more remotely related than second 
or third cousinship. 


Hossefrosse Chas G r.. 305834 South Grand Ave 
Hossefrosse Frank r. . 3486-A Hickory St 
Hossefrosse Frank whl. poultry and 

Orne. ee 486 South 3rd St 
Hossefrosse Hesse saddlery . 8686 Gratiot St 
Hossefrosse Joseph locksmith . 345 Leffingwell Ave 
Hossefrosse Leffert . 5681 South 7th St 
Hossefrosse Oscar Jr surgical instru- 

ments 


Birog or  ae er 2367 Arsenal St 
Hossefrosse Rudolph bootmaker 


: 5708 South B’way 


A Hossefrosse might not so much as encounter a Hosse- 
frosse year in and year out, but Joseph Hossefrosse, lock- 
smith, for instance, who had clapped eyes only once on 
Rudolph Hossefrosse, and that once when they had been thrown 
together alphabetically while paying their water taxes at City 
Hall, knew exactly the degree of their cousinship. 

Ella Hossefrosse—Mrs. Leffert—sometimes bought her poultry 
retail from the wholesale Frank Hossefrosses on the strength of 
the cousinship, but there was practically no intercourse between 
the. families, with the exception that on one occasion a Hosse- 
frosse had married a Hossefrosse. Kate Hossefrosse, daughter 
of the saddlery Hossefrosse, whose great-grandfather had come 
over with a Schwimmer of Schwimmer’s Pale Brew fame, had 
married Rudolph Hossefrosse, bootmaker and son of three gener- 
ations of bootmaking Hossefrosses. 

It had ail been highly regular and within the pale of the 
Chouteau Avenue Lutheran Church. Kate and Rudolph were no 
less than third cousins. 

Kate, in those days when a faint humor still hovered in crin- 
kles along her eyelids, had railed good-humoredly at the fate 
which kept her, even to the outward manifestation of name, a 
Hossefrosse. 

Hossefrosse. Hossefrosse. Later, it came to have a solemn 
lumbering sound to Kate. Written, the word looked to her 
like some great mammalian creature with a slow lope to it. A 
terrific gawk of a prehistoric horse, with heavy legs that were 
hard to raise and which dredged up mud. 
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@.To Kate, 

Sin, defeat, disap- 
pointment, despair— 
anything was better for 
Paula than that hovering 


gray bat of a Hossefrosse destiny. “> 
\ 
When Kate’s child was no more than 
six,she once, with a fine disregard for prev- 
alent theories of child psychology, manufac- 
tured out of this conceit the story of the Hossie- 
Frossie—her unmodern device for frightening the 
little girl into obedience. 

If you don’t mind Mama, like a good girl, the 
Hossie-Frossie’ll get you. M-m-m, great big gray 
ugly old Hossie-Frossie, twice as big as this house with a 
hook.on his tail for dragging little girls around and around 
in a circle. ’Round and ’round in a circle with their noses 
rubbing the ground all their lifetime, till they get old and die 
with their noses rubbed off from being dragged around and 
around by the tiresome old Hossie-Frossie. 

At this, Paula’s eyes could grow very round with a sort of 
uncomprehending fear. 

Hossie-Frossie—that’s almost my name, Mother. 

Yes, that was almost Paula’s name. 

There was a set of neighborhood chimes on the old St. Mark’s 
Church which to Kate seemed to have a singsong all their own. 

Hos-sie Fros-sie. Hossiefrossie. Hos-sie Fros-sie. Hossie- 
frossie. The rhythm of it was unmistakable. To Kate at least. 
Tra-la-la-la. Hos-sie Fros-sie. La. La. La. La. 

Rudolph, who never smiled, used to hammer away (on those 
rare semi-occasions when an order for a hand-made boot drifted 
into the store), his mouth full of tacks, to what Kate suspected 
to be the rhythm. Hos-sie-fros-sie. Hos. Hos. Hossefrosse. 

That was nonsense of course. Rudolph probably knew less 
of rhythm than any man who ever lived. Kate would have been 
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sure of that, had such a 
word as rhythm ever 
popped into her head. 
And yet three genera- 
tions of Hossefrosses, 
Grandfather and Grand- 
mother, then Father and 
Mother, and finally Ru- 
dolph and Kate, had had 
their beings as good hus- 
bands, wives; good eaters, sleepers; 
good shopkeepers, citizens and 
conformers, to an _ impeccable 
rhythm of routine in that tall lean 
house with the shoe store on the 
ground floor and the living apart- 
ment rambling two-and-a-half 
stories above. 

Three generations of men had 
minded shop and morals on that 
strip of 40 x 100 lot. Three gener- 
ations of women had minded both 

equally well, and kept immaculate house in the high-ceilinged 
narrow rooms, borne their children in the walnut bed of feathers, 
scrubbed little sags into the kitchen and side-porch floors, and 
kept whitewashed the bricks that bisected the narrow side yard. 

The mills of the Hossefrosse gods ground slowly, the family 
managing to keep chinks closed to the invasion of the “high- 
falutin idea”; the new fashion; the “‘shiftlessness” of modern 
ways. 

A penny saved was a penny earned. 

Of course, some change had forced in since the days when 
the bootmaking Rudolph had wooed and won the bright-haired 
daughter of a saddle-making Hossefrosse. 

To begin with, not only the bootmaking and the saddle- 
making industries had changed, but the town had changed. 
The old South Side; the “Solid South” had disintegrated. The 
West End, becoming fashionable, had lured away many of the 
young generation from that section of their forefathers which 
had been known as “Little Berlin.” 

Many of the old residences still stood intact. Lafayette and 
Park avenues and parts of the Tower Grove section maintained 
fairly brave fronts. There were still business men in Carondelet, 
and in extreme southern sections of town, whose grandfathers 
had been born on the sites where the businesses still stood, but 
since the marriage of Rudolph and Kate, a World War had cleft 

the old days from the new. 

It took the stability of a Hossefrosse to withstand these 
slashing inroads of new times. The house on South 
Broadway remained practically immune, so 
far as its inner life was concerned, to the 


quick tides 
of change that 
washed around it. 
It is true that the fine art of 
bootmaking as practised pride- 
y by generations of Hosse- 
had now gone by the board, 
as the saying is. The result was an 
out-and-out retail shoe store, with 
packing-cases that had been stood 
on ends along the walls and trans- 
formed into shelves, and two bright 
yellow benches with brass tacks 
and perforated trimmings forming 
an aisle that was covered with a 
tubber strip and dotted with small 
foot-rests for the customers. 
A far cry from the old worka- 
day shop where senior Hossefrosses 


Rudolph Hossefrosse 


had cobbled by hand, vici kid boots for the husky proletariat of 
the South Side. This was an aspect of it that Kate most hated, 
particularly as Paula began to grow up. The character of the 
business had changed. With the general evolution of foot-gear 
for women, the gentry trade had slipped away to the larger down- 
town emporiums of wider variety of stock. 

The Hossefrosses now did a retail business, a thriving one it 
is true, but the fitting of a shoe was no longer a prideful matter 
of sliding a hand-made high shoe of vici kid onto the genteel 
foot of a local Hausfrau. 

The house of Hossefrosse now dealt in the fancy kids and 
shiny satins, too bright tans and bluchers designed to meet the 
tastes of the servant girls, the chauffeurs and street-car con- 
ductors of the post-war South Side. 

Thursday was one of the evenings that Kate helped Rudolph 
in the store. Afterwards, when they climbed to their old- 
fashioned rooms above, Kate’s back ached from the strain of 
coaxing large cheaply made fancy slippers onto Polish, Finnish 
and German girls, whose feet, due to vanity, ill-fitting high 
heels and the hours they were obliged to spend on them, were 
overgrown and bulging. 

If Rudolph regretted or resented this deterioration from his 
réle of skilled bootmaker to retail merchant, he said precious 
little about it. The business was prospering well enough. One 
took things as they came. 

Yes, you did that if you were a Hossefrosse. Dear knows, 
Kate was an example of that congenital ability on the part of a 
Hossefrosse to fit into the pattern. Pretty Kate. There had 
been a moment in her prettiness when the gently moving his- 
tory of the saddle-making and the bootmaking Hossefrosses 
had seemed to tremble in the balance. 

It was only natural. Any girl’s, to say nothing of a pretty one’s, 
head can be turned. Kate’s had been, but it was turned promptly 
about again into its place. Square on her Hossefrosse shoulders. 

She had sung in the Chouteau Avenue Church choir and dur- 
ing the period that young Rudolph, who had a square shaved 
head and small eyes, was wooing her, the choirmaster had 
received a call to go from the South Side to the First Lutheran 
Church of Kansas City and had offered to take Kate along, as 
a salaried member of his new choir. 

For a day or two after that, Kate’s eyes had looked appeal- 
ingly moist, particularly to the choirmaster, from the secret 
tears of her desire to go, and Rudolph had been told when he 
called that week that “Katey was not feeling so well.” But 
later, at her father’s dictation, Kate had written out a polite, 
if not particularly regretful refusal of the choirmaster’s offer. 

Yes, being a Hossefrosse, one took things as they came. 
Kate took Rudolph and the after years of fitting their 
lives into the mold of the house on South Broadway, 
with never so much as a backward glance. 

After all, a backward glance at what? The saddle- 
making Hossefrosses had lived, procreated, ac- 
cumulated their nest-eggs, sent their children 
through seventh grade public school, inculcated 
thrift, lived thrift, exemplified thrift, even as the 
bootmaking Hossefrosses, and for that matter 
the Produce, the Locksmith and the Butcher, 
the Baker, the Candlestick-maker Hossefrosses. 
No one of them ever had seen anything about 
him except the cardinal virtues that had their 
inception back in an idea that conservation was 
consummation. 

Kate, whose voice had been pretty chiefly be- 
cause it was a young voice, had let it peter out 
as her waist-line began to go. There was a 
square piano in the upper front room, but as 
long as Father Hossefrosse, the bootmaking 
father of Rudolph, had lived, it was never 
opened and Kate came into the household the 
last six years of his life. After that, Mother 
Hossefrosse had sickened and died in those same 
rooms, and by that time Paula was already a 
tripper and a climber, and somehow there just 
was not ever the propitious moment for song. 





@0tt0 was ecstatically conscious of Paula. 


And she threw him her constant 


was something to be said for the stability of these two, taking hold where 


No, it scarcely could be said that conformity was a trick for 


Kate. Old lady Hossefrosse lived to welcome into her home a 
daughter-in-law who promptly learned to swing the very tassels 
on the mantelpiece-drape of plush and chenille at precisely the 
angle to which they had been accustomed for two generations 
of Hossefrosses. Kate took over the whitewashing of the bricks, 
the helping in the store, the baking of the sour rye bread, the 
making of her husband’s nightshirts, the rendering of her own 
lard, the laying of her own fires, with never a jog in the machinery 
of daily life. 

Not that there was anything remarkable in that. There was 
no other way for a Hossefrosse woman to be. 

America was a land of opportunity. A land to which you 
gave the allegiance of good citizenship in return for its manifold 
benefits. But taking on the fidelities of citizenship was another 
matter from taking on its wastrel ways. 

Let the American live from hand to mouth. That was his 


concern. Triflers with life. Why, there were salaried men living 
on the South Side; men without so much as a business to 
their names, wastrels, with not a penny ahead, yet who always 
showed the grin of ten-cent cigar points above their waistcoat 
pockets and whose wives kept “help,” whose children attended 
private schools and who themselves drove small sedans, when 
they owned not so much as a family lot in the cemetery. 

Salaried men, mind you, salesmen, some of them insurance 
agents dependent on commission, who bought their family 
coupés and their living-room “sets” on instalments and whose 
children grew up without proper regard for the value of money. 

Well, the Hossefrosses, who could buy and sell this type of 
South Sider over again, had no family sedan. Would not have 
had one at any price. Constant expense. Dangerous. Supet- 
fluous. Kate came to agree with Rudolph on that. Even if 
you could afford one, they certainly were a drain, what with the 
upkeep and all. 
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smile. Well, thought Kate, there 
she and Rudolph must leave off. 


- Lax, pell-mell, improvident, ill-organized, 


this world of Americans that was tincturing 
more and more the Solid South of the city. 
Rudolph, magnificently insulated from it 
all, turned a stolid back and went his 
Hossefrosse way. So did Kate go his way, 
except for the vicarious influence of the 
public schools and the sidewalk life as it 
touched her child. 

No monkey-business ways out of you, 
thundered Rudolph, on those occasions 
when the world did begin to succeed in in- 
vading the tight sanctity of that gray brick 
homestead, and Paula perhaps begged for 
Sateen bloomers such as the small girls of 
the neighborhood were wearing to school, 
or for the tidbit price of a visit to a near-by 


motion-picture theater. There was not much “monkey- 
business” of any sort in the carefully routined Hossefrosse 
household. 

Of good food there was abundance; a form of indulgence 
that was characteristic. At forty-five, Rudolph bulged of 
well-being. His scrubbed pink skin shone; transparent 
and pink and polished were his bright ears. His neck, as it 
thickened and rolled down a bit over his decent white collar, 
was the same scrubbed pink. 

Kate had not escaped the penalty of her full larders. Her 
jenquil, Fréulein prettiness had overflowed its banks, so to 
speak. At forty she was any Hausfrau who mixed a wick- 
edly alluring batch of cinnamon rolls and whose pink cheeks 
asseverated her ability to nibble as she cooked. 

Where recreations and diversions were comparatively few, 
eating became a sort of righteous indulgence. Rudolph was 
entitled, after the long confi ing hours in the store, to tuck 
in his napkins with a will. Three times a day the Hosse- 
frosses sat down to reap the gastronomic delights of Kate’s 
skill at the large coal-range in her large kitchen. 


HE Hossefrosses lived well. On rainy days of double- 
aden at school, Paula’s lunch box was sure to yield 
over and above the less stable delights of the other children. 
Paula used to share the great cold apple dumplings that 
Kate always crammed into one end of the lunch basket with 
them. The boys and girls fought for that sharing of apple 
dumpling. 

There came a time, however, along about the period that 
Paula began asking for motion-picture money, when she 
crept off by herself to eat her bulky luncheon. A new and 
cruel awareness was.upon her. 

It might be said that when Paula was about thirteen, this 
awareness, rising off the heart of her daughter, began to 
creep like a fog into Kate. Suddenly it came, and yet there 
was in this secret stream of consciousness which seemed 
flowing through her in torment now, something of a re- 
crudescence; something that should have died way back 
with the frustration of the choir position in Kansas City, 
apparently had not died, but only gone off into a coma as 
long as the years. : 

The thing that, resuscitated, was lifting itself within her 
now, was akin to the brief yearnings back there, when Ru- 
dolph had been wooing her and the choirmaster had come 
with his opportunity. Only back there in her slim girlhood, 
there had been only the briefest, if tormented, desire to seek 
new fields. 

That torment, in choosing to return to her after its brief 
flash eighteen years before, had come to her now in its com- 
ponent parts. A restless and detailed awareness of the 
“Hossie-Frossie,” as she had used to describe it in baby lingo 

to Paula, which was about to 
drag her daughter around on its 
life-round treadmill, had Kate 
in its clutch. 

Paula was just seventeen. An 
adorable seventeen in Kate’s 
eyes, with crinkles of humor 
still along her eyelids. . You 
never could seem to have done 
discovering new little cornices 
and corners to Paula’s pretti- 
ness. Her chin was cleft, as if 
to prove definitely that it could 
not be marred, became just that 
much more provocative. There 
was a small golden mole on the 
highest peak of her cheek-bone, 
that was just like the one Kate 
hid on the curve of her breast. 

Dear girl, with never much finery to 
deck it, Paula’s young body, slimmer 
than Kate’s had ever been, was pliant 
and full of the impulse for speed. 
Kate, beholding her young offspring 
turn eager face out toward the play- 
and-nonsense world which no Hosse- 
frosse ever really entered, felt the 
stricture of torment at her heart. 

Paula, much more than her mother 
before her, was pricking her young 
ears forward, (Continued on page ae 





















































OTHERS might better murder their children in one 
blow than kill them spiritually for a lifetime, as they 
do when oversolicitousness warps their judgment 
and blurs their common sense. 

The unforgivable sin is not the same for everyone; for me, it 
is to blight the personality of your own creature by selfish at- 
tention; to fetter the rhythm of life in a human being for whom 
you are responsible; to spoke the erotic wheel of an individual 
by coddling surveillance so that it never can turn completely in 
the image of yourself that you have been permitted to make; to 
feed your self-love and nurture your jealousy with your own 
flesh and blood. 

How many mothers have I seen doing it; how blind they were 
to what they did, and how antipathic to any effort to enlighten 
them! I have seen mothers refuse, day and night, to leave the 
bedside of sons for whom illness was a sadly needed discipline. 
I have seen them turn deaf ears to the assurance that their vigil 
not only did not shape the course of the disease, but that their 
oversolicitude engendered fear, the great ally of disease. 

I have seen them haunt the environment of their delirious and 
deluded young despite the assurance that the welfare of the 
patient was enhanced by taking themselves out of the picture. 
I have seen them companion their sons in such a way, with so 
much assiduity and display of relish of love, that they could not 
fail to’ cause a mother-fixation. 

I have seen them restrict the activities and contacts of their 
children narrowly to the home circle with the tacit understand- 
ing that it was not only sufficient but none other was as good; 
and then, when the boys went to college and the girls into 
society, I have seen the furmer fail to ‘“make’’ clubs or intimacies, 
and the latter succeed in making wallflowers. 

Murderous Mothers I call them, and I have met hundreds. 
Nothing has so convinced me that motherhood is an art as the 
many botches of their making I have encountered. 

Mothers say they are ready to make any sacrifice for their 
children and there is a tradition that they make such sacrifice. 
My observation is that many confound sacrifice with selfishness. 
The thing they do for their children murders their spirit though 
it fosters their flesh. It would be far kinder for them to kill the 
child’s body than his spirit, for a body without a soul is no more 
worth having than a body without a mind. 

The object of life is self-realization. To achieve it probably 
entails eternal salvation, though we cannot be sure of it. In 
order to possess self in its infinitude, one must free oneself from 
fetters and widen the range of one’s desires. No one who is 
swaddled, coddled and protected can realize fully the potential- 
ities of self. No one ever has attained to inner harmony by 
pondering the experience of others. One must pass through the 
fire; there. is no other way. 

There is a period in the life of the child when it has to be 
cared for, thought for, defended and restrained. It is a brief one, 
and is the mother’s job. There is a long period of childhood 
when it must be given freedom and responsibility. It is the 
parents’ job. It is their duty to see that the environment of the 
child supplies both. 

The curse of wealth is that it suppresses the spur of necessity, 
the great incentive of effort for providing the means to keep alive. 
The curse of society is that it insists upon conformation to arti- 
ficialities which are called ‘‘good form,”’ many of which are opposed 
to the nature of human beings. 

The world is full of examples of men and women who have won 
out by surmounting obstacles, overcoming handicaps and com- 
pensating limitations. History teems with them. 

Despite it, mothers are determined to sweep the hurdles from 
is roadway, to. “protect” their children, keep them “‘innocent,” 
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spare them the wounds, privations, humiliations and woes of their 
forebears; help them learn their lessons and fight their battles; 
stand between them and danger; think for them; accompany 
them in their occupations and diversions; lighten their tasks and 
weighten their pleasures. Thus they make monsters of them. 
There are few surer ways to shrink a muscle than to stop using 
it. There is no more certain way of causing the soul to atrophy 
than to satiate it with gifts when it no longer knows desires. 
Mothers may kill their children by overlying them; they 
often do worse than kill them by overtending, overwatching, 
overwarding, overswaddling them. 
“Curiosity killed the cat” is the mother’s frequent retort. to 
the child’s questions, and her customary comment upon his 
peepings. Curiosity may have killed cats, and still may, but it 
safeguards the mind by developing it. To satisfy it, young 


children often take hair-raising risks, but the most efficacious way - 


to find out about many dangers is to encounter them. : 
As soon as children are old enough to understand what danger 
is, some of the responsibility of avoiding it should be thrust 
them. The child who, until his twelfth year, is not allowed to 
cross a street without being accompanied or held by the hand is 
more likely to suffer from collision with automobiles later in life 
than one upon whom the necessity of dodging them comes in his 
sixth or seventh year. 
The child who does not learn to feed himself soon after he is 


two years old, and who has not learned to dress and undress him- — 
self before he is four, is in danger of looking for someone to assist — 


him in his lightest duties when he is man-grown. Children 2 
when they have a sore throat or a pain in the abdomen, see their 
mothers get panicky and frantic are likely to be convinced thi 
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that the child is bound to become a self-centered, self-concerned, 
timorous man. He watches for signs of a headache and for un- 
pt heart-beats with the interest of a gambler watching the 
ticker. * * 

Recently, he was laid up with a sore throat and, when I wished 
him better luck and expressed a hope that the next time I called 
he would be up and playing, he sighed and said, ‘‘Well, perhaps: 
I shall, but the chances are, if I have no sore throat, I’ll havea 
headache or an earache or something.” 

His mother and his grandmother have only themselves to blame. 
for this caricature of childhood. 


It is universally admitted that the best time to learn anything — 
easily and fundamentally is in youth; yet all that is taught the — 


young of the well-to-do are prayers, lessons and lies. é 

A child of seven should know something of everything he is 
ever going to know, and the mother who stands between hii 
and such knowledge does him an irreparable injury. The child 
of seven should be accorded some of the rights and all of the 
dignity of a man of seventy. He should not be wholly dependent 
physically, morally, mentally or emotionally. 

A mother’s duty to her child once it has passed its second year 
is to teach it how to face life, meet its exactions and face its 
problems. She has a dominating delusion that her duty is to 
protect it. In reality it is to expose it. Just in proportion a3 
she coddles, caresses and coerces it, so will she fetter its ee 
realization. ak 

I could quote hundreds of examples that have come under my — 


observation in which mental, moral (Continued on page fo} — 
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HE conversation in the bar-parlor of the Anglers’ Rest, 

which always tends to get deepish towards closing time, 

had turned to the subject of the Modern Girl; and a 

Gin-and-Ginger-ale sitting in the corner by the window 
remarked that it was strange how types die out. 

“T can remember the days,” said the Gin-and-Ginger-ale, 
“when every other girl you met stood about six feet two in her 
dancing-shoes and had as many curves as a scenic railway. Now 
they are all five foot nothing and you can’t see them sideways. 
Why is this?” 

The Draft Stout shook his head. ‘Nobody can say. It’s the 
same with dogs. One moment, the world is full of pugs as far as 
the eye can reach; the next, not a pug in sight, only Pekes and 
Alsatians. Odd!” 

The Small Bass and the Double-Whisky-and-Splash admitted 
that these things were very mysterious and supposed we never 
should know the reason for them. Probably we were not meant 
to know. 

“T cannot agree with you, gentlemen,” said Mr. Mulliner. He 
had been sipping his hot Scotch and lemon with a rather ab- 
stracted air, but now he sat up alertly, prepared to deliver judg- 
ment. “The reason for the disappearance of the dignified, queenly 
type of girl is surely obvious. It is nature’s method of insuring 
the continuance of the species. A world full of the sort of young 
women that Meredith used to put into his novels and du Maurier 
into his pictures in Punch would be a world full of permanent 
spinsters. 
mon up the nerve to propose to them.” 

“Something in that,” assented the Draft Stout. 

“T speak with authority on the point,” said Mr. Mulliner, “be- 
cause my nephew Archibald made me his confidant when he fell in 
love with Aurelia Cammarleigh. He worshiped that girl with a 
fervor which threatened to unseat his reason, such as it was; but 
the mere idea of asking her to be his wife gave him, he informed 
me, such a feeling of faintness that only by means of a very stiff 
brandy and soda, or some similar restorative, was he able to pull 
himself together on the occasions when he contemplated it. 

“Had it not been for But perhaps you would care to hear 
the story from the beginning?” 


People who enjoyed a merely superficial acquaintance with my 
nephew Archibald (said Mr. Mulliner) were accustomed to set 
him down as just an ordinary pin-headed young man. It was 
only when they came to know him better that they discovered 
their mistake. Then they realized that his pin-headedness, so far 
from being ordinary, was exceptional. 

Even at the Drones’ Club, where the average of intellect is not 
high, it was often said of Archibald that, had his brain been con- 
structed of silk, he would have been hard put to it to find suffi- 
cient material to make a canary a pair of stockings. He saun- 
tered through life with a cheerful insouciance, and up to the age 
of twenty-five only once had been moved by anything in the 
nature of a really strong emotion—on the occasion when, in the 
heart of Bond Street and at the height of the London season, he 
discovered that his man Meadows had carelessly sent him out 
with odd spats on. 

And then he met Aurelia Cammarleigh. 

The first encounter between these two always has seemed to 
me to bear an extraordinary resemblance to the famous meeting 
between the poet Dante and Beatrice Portinari. Dante, if you 
remember, exchanged no remarks with Beatrice on that occasion. 
Nor did Archibald with Aurelia. 

Dante just goggled at the girl. So did Archibald. Like Archi- 
bald, Dante loved at first sight; and the poet’s age at the time 
bres, we are told, nine—which was almost exactly the mental age 


The modern young man would never be able to sum- 


of Archibald Mulliner when he first set eye-glass on Aurelia 
Cammarleigh. . 

Only in the actual locale of the encounter do the two cases cease 
to be parallel. Dante, the story relates, was walking on the Ponte 
Vecchio, while Archibald Mulliner was having a thoughtful cock- 
oe in the window of the Drones’ Club looking out on Dover 

treet. 

And he had just relaxed his lower jaw in order to examine 
Dover Street more comfortably when there swam into his line of 
vision something that looked like a Greek goddess who, contrary 
to the usual practise of Greek goddesses, had had time to put some 
clothes on. She came out of a shop opposite the club and stood on 
the pavement waiting for a taxi. And, as he saw her standing 
there, love at first sight seemed to go all over Archibald Mulliner 
like the nettle-rash. 

It was strange that this should have been so, for she was not 
at all the sort of girl with whom Archibald had fallen in love at 
first sight in the past. I chanced, while in here the other day, to 
pick up a copy of one of the old yellow-back novels of fifty years 
ago—the property, I believe, of Miss Postlethwaite, our courteous 
and erudite barmaid. 

It was entitled ‘Sir Ralph’s Secret,” and its heroine, the Lady 
Elaine, was described as a superbly handsome girl, divinely tall, 
with a noble figure, the arched Montresor nose, haughty eyes be- 
neath delicately penciled brows, and that indefinable air of aris- 
— aloofness which marks the daughter of a hundred 
earls. 

And Aurelia Cammarleigh might have been this formidable 
creature’s double. 

Yet Archibald, 
sighting her, reeled 
as if the cocktail he 
had just consumed 
had been his tenth, 
instead of his 
first. 

“Golly!” 
he said. 

To save 

himself from 
falling, he had 
clutched at a 
passing fellow 
member; and now, 
examining his catch, 
he saw that it 
was young Algy 
Wymondham - Wy- 
mondham. Just 
the fellow member 
he would have pre- 
ferred to clutch at, 
for Algy was a man 
who went every- 
where and knew 
everybody and 
doubtless could give 
him the informa- 
tion he desired. 
’ “Algy,old prune,” 
said Archibald in a 
low, throaty voice, 
‘a moment of your 
valuabletime, if 
you don’t mind.” 
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He paused, for he had perceived the need for caution. Algy 
was a notorious babbler, and it would be the height of rashness 
to give him an inkling of the passion which blazed within his 
breast. With a strong effort, he donned the mask. When he 
spoke again, it was with a deceiving nonchalance. 

“T was just wondering if you happened to know who that girl 
is, across the street there. Seems to me I’ve met her somewhere 
or. something or seen her or something. Or something, if you 
know what I mean.” 

Algy followed his pointing finger and was in time to observe 
Aurelia as she disappeared into the cab. 

“That girl?” 

“Ves,” said Archibald, yawning. “Who is she, if any?” 

“Girl named Cammarleigh.” 

“Ah?” said Archibald, yawning again. ‘Then I haven’t met 
her.” 

“Introduce you if you like. She’s sure to be at Ascot. Look 
out for us there.” 

Archibald yawned for the third time. 

“All right,” he said, “‘I’ll try to remember. Tell me about her. 
I mean, has she any fathers or mothers or any rot of that 
description?” 

“Only an aunt. She lives with her in Park Street. She’s potty.” 


Qn that supreme crisis of his life, Archibald, 
at well-nigh human intelligence, gave 
his celebrated imitation of a hen laying an egg. 


Wodehouse if 


Archibald started, 
stung to the quick. 
“Potty? That 
divine—I mean, 
that rather attrac- 
tive-looking girl?” 
“Not. Aurelia. 
The aunt. She 
thinks Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare.” 
“Thinks who 
wrote what?” asked 
Archibald, puzzled, 
for the names were 
strange to him. 
“You must have 
heard of Shake- 
speare. He’s well-known. Fellow who used to write plays. Only 
Aurelia’s aunt says he didn’t. She maintains that a bloke called 
Bacon wrote them for him.” 
“Dashed decent of him,” said Archibald approvingly. “Of 
course, he may have owed Shakespeare money.” 
“There’s that, of course.” 
“What was the name again?” 
“Bacon.” 
“Bacon,” said Archibald, jotting it down on his cuff. “Right.” 
Algy moved on, and Archibald, his soul bubbling within 
him like a Welsh rabbit at the height of its fever, sank into a 
chair and stared sightlessly at the ceiling. Then, rising, he 
went off to the Burlington Arcade to buy socks. 


The process of buying socks eased for a while the turmoil 
that ran riot in Archibald’s veins. But even socks with vio- 
let clocks can only alleviate; they do not cure. Returning to 
his rooms, he found the anguish rather more overwhelming 
than ever. For at last he had leisure to think; and thinking 
always hurt his head. 

Algy’s careless words had confirmed his worst suspicions. 
A girl with an aunt who knew all about Shakespeare and 
Bacon must of necessity live in a mental atmosphere into 
which a lame-brained bird like himself scarcely could hope 
to soar. Even if he did meet her—even if she asked him to 
call—even if in due time their relations became positively 
cordial, what then? How could he aspire to such a goddess? 
What had he to offer her? 

Money? 

Plenty of that, yes, but what was money? 

Socks? 

Of these he had the finest collection in London, but socks are 
not everything. 

A loving heart? A fat lot of use that was. 

No, a girl like Aurelia Cammarleigh would, he felt, demand 
from the man who aspired to her hand something in the nature of 
gifts, of accomplishments. He would have to be a man who Did 
Things. 

And what, Archibald asked himself, could he do? Absolutely 
nothing except give an imitation of a hen laying an egg. 

That he could do. At imitating a hen laying an egg he was ad- 
mittedly a master. His fame in that one respect had spread all 
over the West End of London. ‘Others abide our question. 
Thou art free,” was the verdict of London’s gilded youth on 
Archibald Mulliner when considered purely in the light of a man 
who could imitate a hen laying an egg. ‘“‘Mulliner,” they said to 
one another, “‘may be a pretty total loss in many ways, but he can 


imitate a hen laying an egg.” 
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And, so far from helping him, this one accomplishment of his 
would, reason told him, be a positive handicap. A girl like Au- 
relia Cammarleigh would simply be sickened by such coarse 
buffoonery. 

He blushed at the very thought of her ever learning that he 
was capable of sinking to such depths. 

And so, when some wecks later he was introduced to her in the 
paddock at Ascot and she, gazing at him with what seemed to his 
sensitive mind contemptuous loathing, said: 

“They tell me you give an imitation of a hen laying an egg, Mr. 
Mulliner.” 

He replied with extraordinary vehemence: 

“Tt is a lie—a foul and contemptible lie which I shall track to 
its source and nail to the counter.” 

Brave words! But had they clicked? Had she believed him? 
He trusted so. But her haughty eyes were very penetrating. 
They seemed to pierce through to the depths of his soul and lay it 
bare for what it was—the soul of a hen-imitator. 


Hwa she did ask him to call. With a sort of queenly,. 


bored disdain and only after he had asked twice if he might— 
but she did it. And Archibald resolved that, no matter what the 
mental strain, he would show her that her first impression of him 
had been erroneous; that, trivial and vapid though he might seem, 
there were in his nature deeps whose existence she had not 
suspected. 

For a young man who had been superannuated from Eton and 
believed everything he read in the Racing Expert’s column in the 
morning paper, Archibald, I am bound to admit, exhibited in this 
crisis a sagacity for which few of his intimates would have given 
him credit. It may be that love stimulates the mind, or it may be 
that when the moment comes Blood will tell. 

Archibald, you must remember, was, after all, a Mulliner; 
now the old resourceful strain of the Mulliners came out in him. 

““Meadows,”’ he said to 
Meadows, his man. 

“Sir?” said Meadows. 

“Tt appears,” said Ar- 
chibald, “that there is—or 
was—a cove of the name of 
Shakespeare. Also a sec- 
ond cove of the name of 
Bacon. And Bacon wrote 
plays, it seems, and Shake- 
speare went and put h 
own name on the prograi 
and copped the credit.” 

“Tndeed, sir?” 

“Tf true, not right, Mea- 
dows.” 

“Far from it, sir.” 

“Very well, then. I 
wish to go into this matter 
carefully. Kindly pop out 
and get me a book or two 
bearing on the business.” 

He had planned his cam- 
paign with infinite cunning. 
He knew that, before any- 
thing could be done in the 
direction of winning the 
heart of Aurelia Cammar- 
leigh, he must first estab- 
lish himself solidly with 
the aunt. He must court 
the aunt, ingratiate him- 
self with her—always, of 
course, making it clear 
from the start that she was 
not the one. And if read- 
ing about Shakespeare and 
Bacon could do it, he 
would, he told himself, 
have her eating out of his 
hand in a week. 

Meadows returned with 
a parcel of forbidding- 
looking volumes, and 
Archibald put in a fort- 
night’s intensive study. 
Then, discarding the mon- 
ocle which had up till then 


G‘Aurelia, old 
girl,”’ Archibald 
Said, ‘‘you're the 
bee's roller-skates."” 


been his constant companion and substituting for it a pair of 
horn-rimmed spectacles which gave him something of the look of 
an earnest sheep, he set out for Park Street to pay his first call. 
And within five minutes of his arrival he had declined a cigaret on 
the plea that he was a non-smoker and had managed to say some 
rather caustic things about the practise, so prevalent among his 
contemporaries, of drinking cocktails. 

Life, said Archibald, toying with his teacup, was surely given 
to us for some better purpose than the destruction of our brains 
and digestion with alcohol. Bacon, for instance, never took a 
cocktail in his life, and look at him. 

At this, the aunt, who up till now plainly had been regarding 
rg as just another of those unfortunate incidents, sprang to 

e. 

“You admire Bacon, Mr. Mulliner?” she asked eagerly. 

And reaching out an arm like the tentacle of an octopus, she 
drew him into a corner and talked about Cryptograms for forty- 
seven minutes by the drawing-room clock. In short, to sum the 
thing up, my nephew, Archibald, at his initial meeting with the 
only relative of the girl he loved, went like a breeze. A Mulliner 
is always a Mulliner. Apply the acid test, and he will meet it. 

It was not long after this that he informed me that he had sown 
the good seed to such an extent that Aurelia’s aunt had invited 
ms to pay a long visit to her country house, Brawstead Towers in 

ussex. 

He was seated at the Savoy bar when he told me this, rather 
feverishly putting himself outside a Scotch and soda, and I was 
perplexed to note that his face was drawn and his eyes were 
haggard. 

“But you do not seem happy, my boy,” I said. 

“T’m not happy.” 

“But surely this should be an occasion for rejoicing. Thrown 
together as you will be in the pleasant surroundings of a country 
house, you ought easily to find an opportunity of asking this girl 

to marry you.” 

And a lot of good that will 
be,” said Archibald moodily. 
“Even if I do get a chance I 
shan’t be abie to make any 
use of it. I wouldn’t have the 
nerve. You don’t seem to 
realize what it means being in 
love with a girl like Aurelia. 

“When I look into those 
clear, soulful eyes or see that 
perfect profile bobbing about 
on the horizon, a sense of my 
unworthiness seems to slosh 
me amidships like some blunt 
instrument. My tongue gets 
entangled with my front 
teeth, and all I can do is 
stand there feeling like a piece 
of Gorgonzola that has been 
condemned by the local sani- 
tary inspector. 

“I’m going to Brawstead 
Towers, yes, but I don’t ex- 
pect anything to come of it. 
I know exactly what’s going 
to happen to me. I shall just 
buzz along through life, pining 
dumbly, ana in the end slide 
into the tomb a blasted, 
blighted bachelor. Another 
whisky, please, and jolly well 
make it a double.” 





Brawstead Towers, situ- 
ated as it is in the pleasant 
Weald of Sussex, stands some 
fifty miles from London; and 
Archibald, taking the tnp 
easily in his car, arrived there 


in time to dress comfortably 


for dinner. 

It was only when he reached 
the drawing-room at eight 
o’clock that he discovered 
that the younger members of 
the house-party had gone off 


in a body to dine and dance at 
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P. G. Wodehouse 


a hospitable neighbor’s, leaving him to waste the evening tie of a 
lifetime, to the composition of which he had devoted no less than 
twenty-two minutes, on Aurelia’s aunt. 

Dinner in these circumstances hardly could hope to be an un- 
mixedly exhilarating function. Among the things which helped to 
differentiate it from a Babylonian orgy was the fact that, in defer- 
ence to his known prejudice, no wine 
was served to Archibald. And lacking 
artificial stimulus, he found the aunt 
even harder to endure philosophically 
than ever. 

Archibald long since had come to a 
definite decision that what this woman 
needed was an ounce of weed-killer, 
scientifically administered. With a 

deal of adroitness he contrived to 
head her off from her favorite topic dur- 
ing the meal; but after the coffee had 
been disposed of she threw off all re- 
straint. Scooping him up and bearing 
him off into the recesses of the west 
wing, she wedged him into a corner of 
asettee and began to tell him all about 
the remarkable discovery which had 
been made by applying the Plain Cipher 
to Milton’s well-known “Epitaph on 
Shakespeare.” 

“The one beginning ‘What needs my 
Shakespeare for his honoured bones,’ ” 
said the aunt. 

“Oh, that one?” said Archibald. 

“What needs mv Shakespeare for 
his honoured bones? The labour of an 
Age in piléd stones? Or that his hal- 
lowed reliques should be hid under a 
starry-pointing pyramid?’” said the 





aunt. 
A: who was not good at riddles, said he didn’t 


“As in the plays and sonnets,” said the aunt, ‘we substi- 
tute the name equivalents of the figure totals.” 

“We do what?” 

“Substitute the name equivalents of the figure totals!” 

“The which?” 

“The figure totals.” 

“All right,” said Archibald. “Let it go. I dare say you 
know best.” 

The aunt inflated her lungs. 

“These figure totals,” she said, “are always taken out in 
the Plain Cipher, A equaling one to Z equals twenty-four. 
The names are counted in the same way. A capital letter with 
the figures indicates an occasional variation in the Name Count. 
For instance, A equals twenty-seven, B twenty-eight, until K 
equals ten is reached, when K instead of ten becomes one and T 
instead of nineteen is one and R or Reverse and so on, until A 
equals aoe ty four is reached. The short or single Digit is not 

re. 

“Reading the Epitaph in the light of this Cipher, it becomes: 
‘What need Verulam for Shakespeare? Francis Bacon England’s 
King be hid under a W. Shakespeare? William Shakespeare. 
Fame, what needst Francis Tudor, King of England? Francis. 
Francis. W. Shakespeare. For Francis thy William Shake- 
speare hath England’s King took W. Shakespeare. Then thou 
our W. Shakespeare Francis Tudor bereaving Francis Bacon 
Francis Tudor such a tomb William Shakespeare.’ ” - 


HE speech to which he had been listening was unusually lucid 
and simple for a Baconian, yet Archibald, his eye catching a 
battle-ax that hung on the wall, could not but stifle a wistful sigh. 
simple it would have been, had he not been a Mulliner and 
‘gentleman, to remove the weapon from its hook, spit on his 
» and haul off and dot this doddering old ruin one just 
the imitation pearl necklace. 

g his twitching hands underneath him and sitting on 
them, he stayed where he was until, just as the clock on the 
lece chimed the hour of midnight, a merciful fit of hiccups 
oa the part of his hostess enabled him to retire. As she reached 
twenty-seventh “bic,” his fingers found the door-handle and a 

moment later he was outside, streaking up the stairs. 
‘ foom they had given Archibald was at the end of a corridor, 
eaeant, airy apartment with French windows opening upon a 
balcony. At any other time he would have found it 
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QArchibald, at his initial meet- 
| ing with the only relative of the 

_— girl be loved, went like a breeze. 
agreeable to-hop out onto this balcony and revel in the scents and 
sounds of the summer night, thinking the while long, lingering 
thoughts of Aurelia. But what with all that Francis Tudor 
Francis Bacon such a tomb William Shakespeare count seventeen 
drop one knit purl and set them up in the other alley stuff, not 
even thoughts of Aurelia could keep him from his bed. 

Moodily tearing off his clothes and donning his pajamas, Archi- 
bald Mulliner climbed in and instantaneously discovered that the 
bed was an apple-pie bed. When and how it had happened he did 
not know, but at a point during the day some loving hand had 
sewn up the sheets and put two hair-brushes and a branch of 
some prickly shrub between them. 

Himself from earliest boyhood an adept at the construction of 
booby-traps, Archibald, had his frame of mind been sunnier, 
doubtless would have greeted this really extremely sound effort 
with a cheery laugh. As it was, weighed down with Verulams 
and Francis Tudors, he swore for a while with considerable fervor; 
then, ripping off the sheets and tossing the prickly shrub 
wearily into a corner, he crawled between the blankets and was 
soon asleep. 

His last waking thought was that if the aunt hoped to catch 
him on the morrow, she would have to be considerably quicker 
on her pins than her physique indicated. 


How long Archibald slept he could not have said. He woke 
some hours later with-a vague feeling that a thunder-storm of 
unusual violence had broken out in his immediate neighborhood. 
But this, he realized as the mists of slumber cleared away, was an 
error. The noise which had disturbed him was not thunder but 
the sound of someone snoring. Snoring like the dickens. The 
walls seemed to be vibrating like the deck of an ocean liner. 

Archibald Mulliner might have had (Continued on page 148) 


Illustrations by 
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EROIC lady! . . . The world held its breath waiting 

for the news of her safety at the end of the adventure. 

Suspense became unbearable when no news came— 

intolerable even to people who never had heard of her 

name before it flamed into the newspapers with portraits of her 
pretty face. 

Men went to their clubs at luncheon-time hoping to see good 
news about her on the tape machine and said, “‘What a darned 
shame!” and “I wish to goodness they wouldn’t do these things,” 
when there was no news at all after the first false reports which 
kept public emotion on the rack. Heroic lady! .. . 

What courage! What carelessness of death! What smiling 
gallantry to go off like that after so many tragedies ending in 
frightful silence! 

They blamed the man for taking her. They believed he had 
done it for money and the publicity which her name would give 
him. They said it was the act of a cad, or, at best, a recklessness 
which risked this girl’s life on a hair’s-breadth chance which he had 
no right to let her take. 

He was a dirty dog because he had accepted her money, per- 
suaded her to finance this foolhardy adventure and lied to her 
husband who had trusted him. Then he had let her down by 
losing his nerve—according to his own men and those who saw 
them start. Lady Barbara had gone off gaily, like a schoolgirl on 
a joy-ride—loking boyish in her airman’s kit—with a smiling 
courage, and the heroic spirit of so many modern young women 
who seem ready to defy death itself with a shrug of their slim 
shoulders. 

Well, I don’t want to deny the courage of Barbara Lethbridge. 


I had seen it in war-time when she drove.an ambulance under: 


shell-fire and took unnecessary risks when she was too young, as 
all of us thought, to be allowed anywhere near the fighting zone. 
She had used her father’s name and wealth to provide funds for 
this hospital unit which worked behind the Belgian army in the 
early days of the war when the wounded often were left to die 
where they lay owing to the woful lack of ambulances. 

48 


The nominal leader of this volunteer ambulance column was 
an American doctor, and the drivers-and stretcher bearers were 


a queer collection of adventurers and idealists. But it was 
Barbara—Barbara Merrivale, then—who was really in command, 
partly because she paid for the whole show, but mainly because 
she had an irresistible spirit and utter fearlessness. 

She risked death many times—until her volunteer ambulance 
column was disbanded when the British R. A. M. C. took com- 
mand of the situation in Belgium and discouraged amateurs and 
pretty ladies. No, no one, and least of all myself, can deny the 
courage of Barbara Lethbridge, as afterwards we knew her. — 

But there are other qualities besides courage, other virtues 
Not that I want to moralize or write priggishly about the private 
life of that lady. I understand her temptation. I have a te 
mendous pity for her. I don’t blame her in any way. 5 

But I must defend the honor of that boy Douglas Merton, 
who has been denounced by the world as a “bad egg”’ and ae 
cused, publicly, of having persuaded this lady to give him great 
sums of money for an adventure in which he afterwards 


the white feather. I can’t leave it like that, knowing the truth..+ 


FTER the war I had seen Barbara a few times in dance clubs and 
cabarets—those places of expensive foolery in which a war 
weary world tried to get back to the gaiety of life, and failed 
miserably. She was one of those young women who after 
war service in hospitals and canteens found peace objectless 
dull, as though all the meaning had gone out of life now that 
death no longer was reaping its harvest of manhood. —~_ 

I can understand that, though it was a tragic phase of psychdk 
ogy. From what I have heard she had had one or two love 
sodes with boys who were killed and then, after the war, with 
married man who was a good-looking cad. Well, that 
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be raked up now, except as a clue to the history of her mind. 
Thad lost sight of her after her marriage with Lethbridge, who 
had made a fortune out of cotton and received a peerage from 
Lloyd George—a man of fifty or thereabouts, with a touch of 
gtay about his temples and a hard, masklike face with a stern 
mouth—judging from his photographs in the illustrated papers. 
Occasionally I saw her face also in the weekly papers. There was 
asnap-shot of her in the hunting-field, taking a fence—one form 
of getting a thrill out of danger and testing her nerve again. 
ce or twice I came across photographs of her sitting on 
shooting sticks or walking round the paddock at Ascot, or in 
gtoups at Monte Carlo, or at winter sports, or other gatherings 
of society pretending to amuse itself. She didn’t look amused, I 
ht. But she looked extraordinarily charming in a portrait 
by Orpen at the Royal Academy one year—reminding me of those 
ys when she drove an ambulance in war-time—but there was, 
I thought, a discontent in her eyes, a touch of scornfulness or 
Peevishness about her mouth. 
Perhaps that was the painter’s fault—or his idea of her. It 
Was not the expression I had known when she had driven over 
es under shell-fire . . . 
hen at a reception in London I saw her again. She touched 
me on the arm, in fact, before I knew she was there. 
as it a thousand years ago,” she asked, “or the day before 
yesterday? Do you remember? . . . That day in Dixmude!” 


@‘‘As the aeroplane rose, 
I thought of Barbara's 
words to Merton: 
x ‘What matters at the 
\ = journey’s end? ... It's 
the beginning really 

. Either way!” 


She laughed at this remembrance of a scene of war which had 
been extremely unpleasant in its nearness to death. 

“Unforgetable,” I said. ‘I remember I had the wind up 
properly. And you were very rash!” 

“The wind up!’’ she repeated. “How good to hear that old 
slang again! We don’t talk that language now, do we? There’s 
a new generation coming along, and they think it bad form— 
prehistoric—to mention a certain little war that happened in the 
time of old fogies like you and me.” 

It was in 1914 that she had driven her ambulance into un- 
pleasant places. She was twenty-two then, as far as I can re- 
member. Twelve years had passed. That would make her 
thirty-four—the best time of a woman’s life perhaps. But they 
had left their marks, those years, almost imperceptible, or at 
least undefinable, yet with the touch of time that no face can 
escape. Behind that smile of hers there was a look of discontent, 
restlessness, revolt against life itself—for some unfair deal in the 
cards of luck. 

“T feel as old 2s the rocks,” I told her, “but you look the 
youngest thing ia the room, and the most beautiful.” 

“Kind and untruthful friend!”’ she answered. ‘My mirror 
tells me the tale of crow’s-feet and the approach of haglike age. 
Get me some coffee, and let’s talk of the war, where not a soul 
can hear, and we’ll whisper about the boys who were killed, and 


air raids, and strafed towns, and the jolly old days.” . 
4 








































“Lord! I exclaimed. “Is that 
your idea of jollity?” 

I brought her that coffee and we 
sat in a corner of the crowded room 
and talked “war stuff” for half an 
hour or so. 

Once her husband came near and 
smiled at her when she raised her 
hand to her forehead like a young 
subaltern saluting his superior 
officer. He was talking to some 
bearded foreigner and went to the 
far end of the room to stand against 
the mantelpiece and continue his 
conversation. 

““My lord and master!”’ she said, 
and made a comical grimace. 

“He looks as though he liked 
you,” I remarked lightly. 

“Oh, he’s kind,” she admitted. 
“He bought me with honest money 
and doesn’t shirk the expense, 
though I’m very costly. I’ve no 
grudge against him.” 

She sat there siiently for a few 
minutes, and I saw that she was 
not listening to a word I was say- 
ing. That Orpen look—the ex- 
pression he had caught in his por- 
trait of her—came into her face 
then. She stared across the room, 
with its moving crowd, with a look 
of dejection and peevishness, and 
a kind of scornful boredom. 

‘“What’s the good of it all—this 
life, I mean?” she asked’ presently. 

“Tt’s not too bad,” Isaid. “It’s 
life!” 

She shook her head. “It doesn’t mean anything. There’s 
no thrill in it. No purpose. It’s all so utterly futile.” 

I laughed at her a little. “What do you want?” I asked. “An- 
other Armageddon, with lots of dead bodies and heaps of wounded 
men for you to rescue from burning towns? A massacre so that 
pretty ladies can show their pluck?” 

My irony was lost on her. 

“It did mean something—all that,” she said. ‘Service for a 
tremendous cause. A test of one’s quality. Comradeship and 
courage. An awareness of danger which gives a zest to life . . . 
How I hate all these little creatures who think that the ultimate 
object of life is to vamp their weedy boys in some overheated 
night club. Sometimes I would like a bomb to burst in the 
middle of them. A jolly good air raid would do them good.” 

“That’s morbid,” I told her. 

She agreed, and laughed at herself. ‘I know! That’s how I 
feel sometimes . . . It’s because I miss something in life. The 
thrill of adventure. Some big purpose with a risk in it. It’s no 
fun being the pampered lady of a cotton king with nothing to do 
but the eternal round from one boredom to another. Who said 
life would be endurable but for its pleasures?” 

“A cynic,” I told her. ‘That old scoundrel Rochefoucauld.” 

“A wise old bird,” she retorted. She stood up from her gilt- 
backed chair and smiled at me. “Well, I’ve enjoyed my mor- 
bidity! Thanks for listening. Now I must go and make pretty 
faces to my husband’s friends. Oh, I do my duty!” 

She moved away and joined that square-jowled husband, and 
soon afterwards I walked back to my. club. 

“A dangerous lady,” I thought. ‘I shouldn’t like to be her 
middle-aged proprietor. She’s out for adventure, some tre- 
mendous thrill in life. Not all his money can buy her that.” 

There I was wrong in a way. It was money anyhow—her own 
or her husband’s—which enabled her to adopt a new hobby, pro- 
viding her with plenty of adventure and that tremendous thrill 
for which she craved. It was through the newspapers again that 
I heard of her activities. There was a paragraph one day in the 

Morning Post which caught my eye: 





Among the well-known women who are taking up aviation is 
Lady Barbara Lethbridge, the beautiful wife of the great cotton 
manufacturer. She has already obtained her pilot’s certificate at 
Hendon ona ‘“‘Moth” machine, and yesterday she flew with her pilot 
instructor, Mr. Douglas Merton, from Hendon to Bournemouth, 
making a skilful landing at the aerodrome ‘at 4.30 P.M. Inter- 


viewed by our correspondent, Mr. Merton (who, it will be 
50 








‘remembered, flew recently from Croydon 
to Cape Town on a record flight) expressed 
the opinion that Lady Barbara Lethbridge 
had a perfect touch and wonderful nerve, 
“She takes to the air like a bird,” he said 
witha laugh. Lady Barbara is the daughter 
of Viscount Merrivale, now commanding 
at Gibraltar. Her portrait by Sir William 
Orpen was in the Academy of 1926. 


“A risky game,”’ I thought, after read- 
ing this paragraph. “One crash and that’s 
the end of it, without a miracle of luck.” 

But after that conversation of ours I 
could see the psychological necessity, as 
it were, of this form of adventure to a girl 
of that character. Risk, danger, an out- 
let for nervous energy was her only 
remedy for boredom and futility. It was 
something in her blood—an ancestry of 
soldiers and sailors—which made her im- 
patient of the social life of peace. That, 
and her war experience with its unsettling 
remembrance. 

One item in that newspaper paragraph 
interested me a good deal. It was the 
fact that young Douglas Merton had been 
her instructor. I knew his people—his 
father was Mowbray Merton the etcher, 
who had a studio in Cheyne Walk, Chel- 
sea, and his mother was rather well- 
known as a miniature painter. 

I had known the boy too when he was 
at Westminster, before he- went up to 
Oxford, and I remembered him as a shy 
lad who wanted to go into the army 
rather against his people’s wishes. He 
had taken up flying and had been a lieu- 
tenant in the R. A. F. before getting this 
job with the ‘““Moth”’ people. He had been too young for the war, 
and as far as I could reckon he would be about twenty-four now— 
ten years younger than Barbara Lethbridge. 

Somehow, foolishly, as it seemed then, I had a kind of uneasy 
intuition about that. difference of age. ‘Just the age of the 
young officers she used to know in war-time,” I thought. “If 
I were that square-jowled husband of hers——” Then I re- 
buked myself as a suspicious ass with unpleasant ideas. 

“Ridiculous!” I said aloud, startling one of the club waiters. 


t must have been a few days afterwards that I met the lady 
I in Piccadilly and we had a few words. 

“How’s flying?” I asked. cM 

“Great and good!” she answered with enthusiasm. “It has 
saved my life. I should have died of boredom without this way 
of escape.” be 

Certainly her face had lost the look that Orpen had seen in it. 
Her eyes were brighter and more vivid. There was no line of 
peevishness about her lips. 

“Take care you don’t die of rashness,” I said. “It’s the next 
thing to suicide in my opinion.” 

“Pooh!” she laughed. “It’s safer than crossing the road at 
Piccadilly. Besides, why play for safety? That’s a poor way 
of living.” é 

“Safety first,’ I insisted. “Anyhow, don’t go leading your 
baby instructor into any wild-goose chase, or risk his life in a nose 
dive by pulling the wrong handle. That boy Douglas has a very 
charming mother who dotes on him.” . 

A faint wave of color crept into her cheeks and she raised her 
eyebrows. 

“Do you know his people? Aren’t they dears! He took me 
home to tea one day. Douglas reminds me of all those boys who 
died like flies in the war. It’s nice to meet their type again. 
thought it had gone out, somehow.” 

So she called him Douglas, I noticed. 

“Come to dinner one night,” she suggested. 
youcan. My husband would like to meet you.” via 

I didn’t want to meet her husband very much, but I accepted 
her invitation for the pleasure of talking with her. She re 
in my remembrance for that war work of hers—her gallantry. 

At dinner the next evening I did not have much chance of talk 
ing with her. I was at her husband’s end of the table, 
made himself very civil in a heavy-going way. I noticed that 
eyes strayed now and again towards his wife and that he wa 


“Tomorrow, if 
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@,"‘It's a heavenly idea!” 
cried Barbara. ‘‘Thirty- 
six hours and then 
eternal fame.’ ‘No, 
please . . . Don't ask 
me, said Merton. 


















It was some secret between them—some 
adventure he had planned, but I didn’t ask 
Sa. him to reveal it. An attractive type and, as 








her—rather wistfully, I thought—as she talked vivaciously to a 
younger man. 

After dinner young Douglas Merton came into the drawing- 
toom rather late—after some stunt at Croydon, he explained— 
and Barbara greeted him with her military salute. He hadn’t 
changed much since I had last seen him. At least he was as ‘shy 
4s ever, fingering his white tie and actually blushing when he was 
introduced to one of the ladies. He was good enough to remember 
Me and a day on which I had stood treat at Ascot. 

“Since then,” I told him, “you have become a famous man. 
Croydon to Cape Town, eh? Magnificent!” 

He shrugged his shoulders but looked pleased. “Lots of luck,” 

explained. “It was the machine that did the trick. No 
trouble from start to finish. One of these days 4 





He didn’t finish that sentence and looked at Barbara with a 
quick nervous laugh. 
Yes,” she said. “Why not?” 


la Barbara Lethbridge had said, exactly like 
those boys who had died like flies in the great 
war. Good to meet again . . 

Later in the evening Lethbridge took me into his study to see 
some old French prints, and after I had looked at them he noticed 
my gaze stray to a photograph of his wife on a small table by his 
desk. She was in her flying-kit, standing by an aeroplane, and 
looked very brave and pretty. 

“Yes,” he said, as though in answer to my thoughts. “Devilish 
risky. I wish to heaven she wouldn’t doit! It knocks my nerves 
to pieces.” 

“She has wonderful courage,” I remarked. “I was with her 
when she drove an ambulance under shell-fire. She didn’t under- 
stand the meaning of fear.’’ 

“No,” he answered. “It was that war stuff that makes her 
S ” ” 

He checked himself, as though afraid of revealing too much. 
I suppose he meant restless and dissatisfied with all his wealth, and 
out for dangerous adventure. ‘‘Let’s (Continued on page * 
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RIDE goeth before a fall. One man may 
steal a horse, but his brother may not look 
over the hedge. A worm may turn. It is the 
inconsiderable-seeming things which count. 

All these tried maxims Mascara had for his guidance. 
Respect for any of them would have consummated his triumph. 

Now when Mascara—but I am anticipating my tale. 

At the eastern end of the Assam valley, where the Y’ling 
roars into the Brahmaputra close to the Chinese border, ‘ies 
Raijan, the place Paul Briscoe loved. Linda, his daughter, 
lives there now with big Bill Rust, the tea-planter from down 
Chittnagoorie way, whom she married. 

Briscoe had been skipper of a river steamer, and finding the 
spot while shooting far up beyond the company’s last station, 
had lost his heart to it, thrown up his job and settled there. 
He built a huge rambling bungalow set in a riotous garden, 
brought his wife up from Gowlundi and traded in plumes and 
indigo and paddy, silk and gold-dust, while he carved a tea- 
garden from the virgin jungle. 

Briscoe was past fifty, but still tough and active, when the 
river company at last decided to extend their service to the 
upper reaches, and established their last station at Raijan. 
Linda was seventeen then, and at boarding-school up in the 
Darijiling hills. 
hy he company anchored a floating wharf in the shallows, and 


. 
rror 


By Allan Swinton 


built their godowns and a bungalow on the slope where the 
jungle stoops to meet the ten-foot elephant-grass with the big 
white plumes. 

From the roach-infested little paddle-steamer Kookee, that 
was the first to wheeze alongside the new wharf, descended a 
small, slight, dapper man dressed carefully in threadbare white. 
Under forty years of age, he seemed, with a smooth, long, olive ° 
face of cameo-like paleness and clarity of outline. He had hol- 
low cheeks and full, curved, scarlet lips. His hair was sleek 
and black and wavy. But his conspicuous feature was his eyes, 
brown, wonderfully large and liquid, with a curious appealing 
diffidence about them, and which never met yours squarely. 

Behind him shambled a cross-eyed Telinga khitmutgar and 
two coolies, with the bedding and bent trunk which were all 
the personal effects he had brought with him. 

Across the deep sand in the blazing sun he labored, to stum- 
ble among roots in the steep new path up through the buff 
stalks of the kuggaree to where it thinned and coolies worked 
in the raw clearing that was the compound. The air reeked 
with the tang of burning vegetation, sickly-sweet smell of warm 





Illustrations by W. T. Benda 


earth newly turned and cloying blossom-fragrances. The naked 
brown men leaned on hoes and stared. 

Close to a still green cliff of jungle, towering behind it, the 
new bungalow stood, angular and naked-looking. He ran up 
the six steps to the veranda and entered with some show of 
excitement. The place was furnished by the company with the 
barest of necessities. The three high, stone-floored rooms were 
unglazed, curtainless and dank. A stone cell was the bath- 
Ttoom, the walls were rough and whitewashed, and the smell of 
hew cement mingled with the reek from outside. Despite the 
exotic loneliness of the place, he was conscious of intense elation. 

The coolies gabbled in the compound, and crows fought 
Cawing over garbage. He dropped into a chair and gazed over 

e white sea of kuggaree plumes, past shimmering sand and 
anchored wharf to the vast Brahmaputra slipping oilily toward 
the Ganges. The whole landscape quivered in the savage heat. 

His mind went back as far as he could remember; back to 
the foul barracoon where he was born in a teeming settlement 
of hungry Portuguese; to the sweltering days of menial labor 
he had endured at various jobs as a boy, when had been born 


in him the hunger, the burning hunger, and the inflexible deter- 
mination to be rich and powerful, and to have all the luxuries 
he learned to know; to his first job as warehouse checker in 
the steamer office, where he had had his first good chance to 
steal, taking now and then a likely parcel from another’s bin 
and adding the proceeds to his hoard, which was the fruits of 
skimped meals and torn clothes and noisome overtime in native 
storekeepers’ employ; to his job as third assistant at Tezpur, 
where his opportunities for looting had been better far, and 
still he had starved grimly and scraped and stolen, watching 
his savings grow and grow, and waiting, waiting for the chance 
which he was sure would come, when he could use them thriftily 
to the end he coveted. 

His heart beat fast, and he passed his tongue over his red 
lips. So far, so very far, from the back streets of Calcutta, he 
had come. And he was company’s agent in this new and dis- 
tant station. What now? What now? 

By and by he hailed a passing coolie and inquired the way 
to Raijan plantation. The road led through the hot shadows 
of the jungle till it emerged to open land and wound between 
ordered ranks of tea-shrubs and a towering wall of virgin jungle, 
where doves moaned and parrots screeched and big-winged 
butterflies beat ceaselessly across the blossoms. 

The heat lay like a burden on his shoulders. By and by the 
road turned through a hedge, past a wide lawn to the oer 
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Mascara a Janoo for six hundred rupees. 


her lord, her lover and her owner, after the immemorial way of Oriental women. 


bungalow. Three steps went up to a.veranda, beautiful with 
tree-ferns and orchids hung from the eaves. . 

At the sound of *his’footsteps 4 squat, enormously broad- 
shouldered man, with hooked: arms’ and bowed legs, came out. 
His hair was sparsé and yellow. His small bright eyes, ‘half 
truculent, half humorous, yet entirely boyish, looked'out beneath 
brows ludicrously pale against the tanned floridness of his com- 
plexion. Fae +3 i 

Mascara paused hesitantly .at.:the*bottom-step.. -He bowed, 
and motioned with his -hands.. ‘“I-am. Mascara. I come to be 
agent for the steamers, and I make myself the pleasure to call 
on you.” : 


ee man, Briscoe realized, by his lisping and 
faintly exotic speech, and possibly with a slight strain of 
the native. 

“Come in, then. Come on in 
hoarse and deep. He thrust out a hairy paw. 
Stinker of a day, ain’t it? What’ll you drink?” 

“Thank you ver’ much; but please forgive. Before dinner I 
nevaire drink.” 

This was a facer for Briscoe, who drank hard and all the 


time, but he rose to the occasion nobly. “Ummm,” he rumbled. 
54 


!? The planter’s voice was 


“Sit down. 


And she worshiped him as 


“Dunno you’re not wise, at that. Will you have a cheroot?” 

“Forgive, I nevaire smoke.” 

“‘Hell’s bells! Have some tea, then?” 

“Thank you ver’ much.” 

Somewhat dubiously, Briscoe eyed the dapper little man 
who looked about him with such birdlike restlessness. When 
the brown eyes met the bloodshot blue of Briscoe’s, they fell 
at once. 

Briscoe felt he was not adequately hospitable. Visitors at 
Raijan plantation were rare. ‘You been this far up the river 
before?”’ he ventured. 

“No, not ever. I am for ten years assistant at Tezput. 
Before that at main office at Calcutta.” Mascara grew troubled 
and very humble. “At Gowlundi they have said you are not 
pleased to see me, Mistaire Briscoe. You will please forgive. 
Iam poor man; work all the time for the company for little 
wages. They make station here and send me, their servant. 

“Oh, not at all. You forget that. I been here on my own 
a long time, that’s true. But I dunno I ain’t been lonely for 4 
man to talk to sometimes, not to mention Mrs. Briscoe, all alone 
here now Linda’s away most of the time. My wife’s gettin’ on 
in years. She’ll be glad to talk to you. So you forget that. 
You'll stop me runnin’ my own boats down river, too. They vé 
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ays been a nuisance. Save money, shouldn’t wonder.” 

“J thank you. I thank you. You are mos’ kind. I come 
Jonely and ver’ fearful. You make me much kindness and I am 
ver’ happy.” ; 

“Sure. Now forget it. You got everything you want down 
there? Anything we can do to help out?” 

“f thank you, there is nothing. You are mos’ kind.” 

“All right, all right. Just forget that. Better stay for dinner. 
Mrs. Briscoe’ll be out after a bit. You'll like a bath while you 
wait. Make you comfortable——” 

“Thank you, thank you! You are mos’ kind.” 


RS. BRISCOE, a kindly little woman with the pale, tired 
M air of European women in such sultry climates, indorsed 
the welcome to the humble, lonely-seeming little stranger. She 
and Briscoe extended themselves to make him happy, and late 
that night Briscoe sent him home in his buggy. 

Mascara sat on his veranda far into the night. There was no 
moon, but the stars were living things. Jackals 
yelped on the sands and the night insects 
shrilled a steady chorus. He was filled with in- 
explicable exhilaration, a sense of an end to old 
and hated things, and of a great new day. 

Mascara’s relations with the Briscoes ripened 
soon to intimacy. Few days passed without his 
visiting the bungalow, and he was endlessly at 
pains to make clear his gratitude. 

Since the early days when he had pioneered 

at Raijan and risked his savings in the venture, 
Briscoe had almost ceased to concern himself 
with the details of the place. He had natives 
of long service handling it. Between the crop 
and the trade there was always ample money; if 
one failed, the other was good, and vice versa. 
Each year he cleared a few more jungle acres, 
but beyond that made no efforts to expand. 

By far the most of his time he spent roaming 
the jungles, shooting, exploring, collecting or- 
chids, traveling always on Sringunga, an enor- 
mous bull pad-elephant. Twenty years past, 
he had purchased the tusker from some petty 
raja’s herd. 

Sookan, the mahout, came with him. Sookan 
had been ancient then, a frail, bent, withered 
fragment of humanity, naked but for a loin- 
cloth and a huge puggaree of soiled pink silk 
awry on a quite bald head. 

There were two suns in old Sookan’s universe: 

Sringunga, the greater, and Briscoe, the slightly 
less. He worshiped both. His life swung in a 
fixed small orbit between the two. When Bris- 
coe was drunk he abused Sookan foully, but 
Sookan never seemed to mind, and once free 
of the garden, ranging the valleys, they were 
supremely happy, each of the three in his own 
fashion. 

Even about the garden, where roads were 
good, Briscoe disdained a buggy, refusing to be 
divorced from the strange pair who had carried 
him when roads were not. The entire country 
was familiar with the enormous hathi with the 
brass-bound tusks, the wizened Sookan crouched 
behind his ears, and the mighty apelike figure 
of old Briscoe, swaying astride the pad and 
hoarsely bellowing his salutations to the village 
head men. 

Briscoe and Mascara had little in common. 

Mascara never rode, shot or fished, and drank 
moderately. When he was at home, few nights 
passed when Briscoe was not the worse for 
liquor, while every once in a while he would go 
of on a three days’ tear, drinking, singing, 
talking of the days when he was young and 
skipper of a full-rigged ship, plying the high seas. 

Nevertheless, the two were much together. Mascara, hum- 

le, eager, curious; Briscoe, genial, tolerant and paternal. 

After he had watched and listened for a month or two, Mas- 
cara was amazed to realize the wealth of the country, and Bris- 
coe's indifference to it. His spirits rose daily at the evidence 
that his premonition of the first night was to be borne out. 

His early struggles had been inspired always by the belief 
that Opportunity would come, and that he must at all costs 


have money ready wherewith to seize it when it came. Now 
it had come. He licked his lips. At last! At last! 

He did not think it necessary to tell Briscoe that the trading 
business which he started was entirely on his own account, 
not for the company, for which he was freight and transporta- 
tion agent, nothing more. 

In three months he had a force of flint-eyed quarter-castes 
traveling the country, buying. They found the people trusting 
and simple, with great stores of merchandise around their home- 
steads, which, gathered piecemeal, and sold in bulk to Luis 
Pereira in Calcutta, brought ten times what Mascara paid for it. 
The bank-account that he had watched increase, year by drab 
year, surely but desperately slowly, now weekly grew till he could 
not believe his eyes. 

He bribed Briscoe’s man to keep him posted as to the prices 
Briscoe paid, and overbid him ruthlessly. In six months Briscoe’s 
trade was disappearing fast. Mascara resigned his salaried ap- 
pointment with the company and took it on an agency and com- 

mission basis. 
He went into 
the usury busi- 
ness. 

Toanortho- 
dox Hindu it 
is disgraceful 
to have un- 
married 
daughters. 
But dowries 
must be pro- 
vided. No 
dowries, no 
husbands. 
Mascara lent 
the cash for 
dowries. Ten 
percent per 
month, com- 
pounded, was 
his arrange- 
ment. He 
would take it 
out in trade, 
careful always 
only to take 
the interest, 
leaving the 
principal in- 
tact. 

Mascara be- 
gan to bring in 
opium; not the 
crude, home- 
made stuff, 
almost harm- 
less, but the 
pure, highly 
concentrated 
Chinese prod- 
uct. It was 
expensive. 
They spent all 
they had. 
Then Mascara 
lent money to 

- buy more, and 
took their rice, 
their silk, their 
sisal and their 
camphor for 
his interest. 


Briscoe 

counted on his 

trading profits, which accrued only in the cold weather, when the 

villagers were free to leave their crops and come in, to carry him 

through the time of high wages for the tea-plucking till the first shiv- 

ments could be marketed in Calcutta. This year, he was startled 
to discover there was not a quarter of the usual credit from it. 

“What the devil’s wrong with the trade these days?”’ he growled 

to Mascara. “You handling much ?” 
“Not ver’ much, my friend. It (Continued on page 174) 
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HEY were practically engaged. That is, he liked her 
better than any other girl and supposed vaguely they’d 
get married some day—most people did. 

And she had decided the wedding should be in June 


—the ninth, to be exact. That would give her another two hun- 
dred dollars in the bank, for clothes, if she liked, though she 
wouldn’t need an awful lot for a boat-trip honeymoon. 

She always had wanted to take that excursion around the Great 
Lakes and with Walt it would be wonderful! Ten days for that, 
then four ‘to look around for a place to live, then back to work. 

For she meant to keep on working “for a while anyway,” as 
- girls always said. And why not? Thirty-five dollars a week 
5 





added to Walt’s sixty—why, that was almost five thousand a year 
—her boss’ salary! _ 

And the work was easy, mostly dictation, and she liked it, 
better, at any rate, than she would cooking and washing dishes 
and sweeping and scrubbing the way her sister did. And witha 
cute little apartment, maybe a one-room in one of those snappy 
new hotels, close to the restaurants on Wilson Avenue, why, It 
wouldn’t be like marriage at all! 

Three months . . . That would pass quickly, for they were 
enjoying life now, weren’t they? Dinner at an Italian table 
d’héte, or chop-suey and a neighborhood movie twice a week, 4 
trip to a downtown house and a Loop restaurant on Sunday, 
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bus rides, now and then a show, usually musical, and on rare 
occasions a dinner at some swell hotel. 

That, she decided, was the way they would celebrate her birth- 
day: dinner at the new Shore Hotel. 

“It’s my party,” she explained grandly when they met in 
the Fountain Room, ‘and the check also is mine.” 

“You’re cuckoo!” 

“Tt certainly is!’ This was no feminine fumbling—she meant 
it. “If I lived at home—had a house—and invited you to dinner, 
you wouldn’t try to pay for it, would you? This is exacily the 
same, only I’m bringing you here.” 

“Say, what do you take me for! Let a woman pay! I will 
not!” 

“Why on earth shouldn’t I? Just because I live in a rooming- 
house is no reason for never entertaining, is it?” 

“Tt’s ridiculous!”’ he spluttered. 

“Then we shan’t stay!” She started to push back her chair. 
“T really do mean it. Please—— Oh, let’s don’t quarrel!” 

He yielded. 

“Shake hands,” she commanded. 

Mystified, he reached forth his hand, and she left in it a 
crumpled bill, which he quickly thrust in his pocket. Twenty 
dollars—that would cover anything. 

“Tt will save explaining to the waiter.’ She knew she 
never could have paid him! She was modern in theory, but in 
practise—— 

“T feel like a fool!’ 

“Don’t be silly!’ Now, what shall we have?” 

Clams and a soup—cream of asparagus, they decided—then 
some duck with new peas and rissolé potatoes; a pineapple salad; 
then strawberry bombe and demi-tasse. From a rapid reading on 
the right-hand side of the menu as she chattered lightly, she 
figured that it could not be more than ten dollars—that might 
even take care of the tip. She would buy a new purse with what- 
ever was left. 

It was a beautiful dinner, substantial and filling—the kind 
Walt liked; and there were flowers—careless pink buds that scat- 
tered prodigal petals, and the orchestra sobbed of moonlight and 

Ss... oflove ... and tears. 

For an hour—or maybe eternity—they sat in the candle-glow, 
then suddenly remembered they had a rendezvous with the stars 
and an April night, and strolled arm in arm up the Drive to 
Lincoln Park. Spring in the air—and romance. Yes, it was-a 
lovely, lovely evening . . .- ; 


ND she didn’t realize till the next morning that Walt had for- 

gotten to give her the change from her bill. 

They had luncheon together on Thursday and of course there 
was no chance for him to return it then: it would have looked 
very queer indeed for him suddenly to hand her a roll of bills over 
the luncheon table—what would people think? A girl can’t be 
too careful, especially one who works and lives alone. Once you 
get talked about—— 

Saturday they went to a movie—he could have handed it to her 
then, in the dark, but he didn’t. Perhaps he didn’t have the 
right change. Sunday, then Tuesday again, and still he didn’t 
mention it. Nor Thursday—nor Saturday. 

She began to wonder. Lots of girls she knew had started that 
fifty-fifty arrangement to their everlasting regret. 

“Half of the check’s mine,’ I told him”—that was Mabel, a 
filing-clerk at the office. ‘“ ‘We're lunchin’ together ever’dav and 
there’s no reason why you should pay for my meals. I'll pay 


“And from then on he eats a regular dinner ever’ noon—meat 
and salad and dessert—and me takin’ nothin’ but coke and a 
sandwich. Gee, I wish I’d said we was goin’ Dutch! Talk about 
your gold-diggin’!’’ 

en there was Rose, who always paid half so that her young 
man could save, for a diamond ring she thought, only to find he 
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was spending’ it all on some other girl who hadn’t developed the 
modern economic view-point. 

But Walt wasn’t a gigolo—his protest against her paying had 
been sincere. And he wasn’t any miser either—he wasn’t keeping 
that money because it stuck to his fingers. Nothing niggardly 
about him—a taxi when it rained, good cigars, flowers for her, 
quarter tips here and there when a dime would have done just 
as well. If anything, too generous, too careless, too free. 

With a sickening heart she realized that was the reason: he was 
the easy-going, prodigal type to whom money meant nothing. 
If he had it, he spent it without thought or regret; if he didn’t, 
he whistled and found happiness in some other way. 

And the strange thing was they did find happiness, men like 
that; but the women who married them didn’t. She knew: her 
sister Emma had married one. 

Never a cross word out of Ed—all smiles and good humor, jokes 
and optimism; Emma was the one who worried. Bills overdue, 
charge accounts closed, suits threatened, making excuses and 
lying to collectors. New shirts and ties when they owed for milk 
and coal; luncheons at the most expensive restaurants with 
fifty-cent tips; taxies when they hadn’t a dollar in the bank and 
were three months behind on the insurance; furniture on the in- 
stalment plan and carried away a few weeks later . . . 


— began to notice how often Walt taxied, his fondness for rich 
foods—good thick steaks and heavy desserts—to count the 
lavish ties, the numerous and expensive cigars. Oh, she knew the 
type, all right! . 

And she could see what her own life would be. 

He would protest magnificently—and sincerely—against her 
going on with her work: “I guess I can support my own wife!” 
then finally he would yield as if it were an indulgence—if it 
amused her, go ahead, but she must remember she was his wife 
first. He would protest, too, against applying any portion of her 
salary toward their actual living expenses: ‘‘No, sir, buy yourself 
ribbons and candies—I’ll pay for the food and rent!” 

That would be at first; then later a careless, “Say, could you 
let me have enough to take care of this? I’ll pay you back at the 
end of the month.” Or, ‘Could you spare me a twenty—I’m 
a little short this week.” 

And of course he’d never remember to pay. And gradually he 
would forget—really forget—to ask for bills, just take it for 
granted they’d be paid somehow; he’d always be short, she’d 
always have it. And pretty soon the whole weight would be on 
her shoulders. 

And he would drift along, jauntily dressed, gay in manner, 
satisfied with his job and life, just so he had a good time. He had 
no bad habits now, but that kind usually gets them: pool and 
poker, and racing and drinking, maybe women. Why should 
he worry? A steady income that was spending-money and a wife 
to look out for the future! 

She had watched too many women go that road—she would 
not, would not, would NOT! 

Three times in succession she was “‘busy’’ when he called. She 
returned his flowers and a note unopened. She must take no 
chance—if she saw him she might weaken. 

Then she turned her attention quite deliberately to Mr. 
Thatcher in the billing department, a grave young man with a 
slight lisp and tortoise-shell glasses, with such good effect that 
on the following Sunday they went to a free concert and after- 
wards took a long walk. 


And Walt? 

He was a bit puzzled, but after all he had done most of his 
wondering some four weeks earlier. ‘ 

“T never wanted her to pay for that dinner and told her so— 
my Lord! that’s a man’s job!” he said to himself. “But what 
gets me is, why make all that fuss about it—then order eight 
dollars’ worth of food and give me a two-dollar bill!” is 
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Were Horses 


HE full moon, a great luminescent pearl, and the in- 

credible tropic stars—palely blue diamonds scattered 

over darkly blue velvet—looked down upon four weary, 

dirty men who lounged around a small camp-fire beneath 
a stunted, crooked palm beside a puddle of slimy water, rock- 
circled, thing-inhabited, malodorous. 

One of the men was fair, huge, with huge mustache, a great 
laugh, great hands, a gross appetite. He looked too dull to be 
wicked or successful. Drink had washed him into the Legion. 

The second was dark, tiny, the ideal gentleman-jockey in build; 
pretty, small of mouth and large of eye. He looked too clever to 
be trustworthy or determined. Race-horses had carried him to 
the Legion. 

The third was gray, tall, spare and gaunt, a light-cavalry type. 
His craggy face was sad and weary, bitter and somewhat cruel. 
He looked too cynical to be very intelligent or helpful. Ven- 
geance had driven him to the Legion. 

The fourth was Digby Geste, typical English gentleman. 
Brother-love had led him to the Legion. 

Around them stretched to the horizon, on every side, the illimit- 
able desert plain still, mysterious, inimical, its dead level of 
monotony broken only by an occasional bush or boulder. A small 
select company of vultures formed a large circle about them and 
_ took an abiding interest in their risings up and their lyings down— 
particularly the latter. 

A more select and smaller company of human vultures had 
made their camp a mile or so distant by the simple process of ly- 
ing down in their tracks, eating dates and going to sleep; while one 
of their number, having wriggled like a snake with incredible 
flatness, speed and skill to within view of the men around the 
little camp-fire, squatted behind a boulder and also took an 
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abiding interest in their risings up and their lyings down—partic- 
ularly the latter. . 

To the vultures, the chance of a meal was something to follow 
up for days, and to the human vultures the chance of a rifle worth 
its weight in silver was something to follow up for weeks. Should 
the watcher one night see the sentry.nod, sit down, lean back, 
sleep—he would wriggle near, satisfy himself and then flee like a 
deer to his fellows. There would be a quick loping run, a close 
reconnaissance, a sudden swift rush, a flash of knives, and soon 
the meal, ready jointed, would await the other vultures. 


“‘ CyUPPOSE the good Archangel Gabriel suddenly alighted here, 
with easy grace, and, folding his wings, granted us each a 
wish, what would you have, Zimmerman?” the dark little man 
suddenly asked the huge fair one. : a 
“Eh? Me? Grant me a wish, like those people in Grimm's 
fairy-tales?” replied Zimmerman, a harmless, worthless waster— 
once. “Oh, I don’t know . . . Pick up a diamond as big as my 
fist . . . Strike for Berlin, home and beauty then . . . Take a 
suite in the Hotel Adlon in the Pariser-Platz . . . Do the Weim- 
restaurants, Tanzlokals, theaters, beer-halls, night-cafés of the 
Kurfiirsten-damm for a bit. Look up all the boys—and th2 
ii) aera 
Oh, ho! Champagne... fresh caviar ... feasting . -- 
races .. . the tables . . . Peacock Island, Grunewald, Charlot- 
tenburg, night clubs. Ho, ho! When I drove my girl down the 
Unter den Linden, everyone would turn and look at us. Ther I'd 
take her down to Monte Carlo, by way of Paris. Yes, I’d give her 
a time she’d remember. Let her see all the shops in Paris 
and Monte. Let her see me win a pile of hundred-franc notes 
at the Casino. Let her see me shoot the pigeons.” 
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“She’d Jove that, I’m sure,” observed Digby Geste. ‘What 
would you do, Gomez? Madrid, a sevorita, and the bull-ring? 
Carmelitas . . . fandangos, guitars, wine of Oporto and Xeres, 
serenades?”’ 

“Not a bit of it. I should make straight for England. Get an- 
other string together, and train ’em myself. Win the Derby, 
Oaks and the Grand National, all in the same year, what?” 

He sighed heavily. 

“Well, thank the good God for tobacco, even French tobacco— 
until Gabriel comes,” guffawed Zimmerman. 
gua would be your line, Jones?”’ he added, turning to Digby 

te. 

Digby took his pipe from his mouth, slowly blew a long cloud of 
smoke and gazed at the great ball of gentle light that hung from 
the velvet dome of the low sky. 

What boon would he ask if one were to be granted to him? 

It cannot be said that his thoughts turned to Brandon Abbas, 
for they were already there. 

What would be the loveliest thing his mind could possibly 
conceive? 

What about a drive in the high dog-cart with Isobel, through 
the glorious Devon countryside; the smart cob doing his com- 
fortable ten miles an hour; harness jingling; hoof-beats regular as 
clockwork; Isobel’s hand under his right arm; Devon lanes; 
Devon fields and orchards; Devon moors. Glorious—beyond 
description. 

But then he would have to keep at least one eye on the horse 
and the road, and that would leave only one eye for Isobel. When 
one is driving a horse, one should drive him properly, with the 


care and attention which is one’s courtesy to a horse that is worth 
ving. 





Beau GESTE and His 
thet 


No, not a drive. What about two long chairs in the Bower, side 
by side, but facing opposite ways, so that he would have a full 
view of Isobel’s face—nothing for his eyes to do but to watch 
every change of expression in Her wonderful eyes and lovely face— 
nothing for his ears to do but note every change and inflection and 
sound of her sweet voice: 

Or what about asking something bigger—something really 
big? Why not ask that time be pushed forward a few years, and 
that the three of them be distinguished officers? Beau a colonel; 
John and he, majors, going home on leave after a glorious cam- 






paign—home to Brandon Abbas and Isobel . . . Isobel’s arms 
about his neck . . . the little church in Brandon Park . . . the 
chaplain at the altar . . . Beau should give her away . . . Jonn 
should be best man—— Oh, too wonderfully beautiful . . . too 


terribly glorious . . . too unthinkable . . 
of Isobel! 

He turned to Zimmerman. 

“What would I like best in all the world?” he said. “Oh, I 
should love beyond expression, beyond the power of human 
speech, to hit a very bald man on the head with a very long 
cucumber.” 

His companions pondered this ambition. 

“No, no, not a bald man. Not just amy bald man... It’s 
l’Adjudant Lejaune one would like to hit on the head with a long 
cucumber,” said the Spaniard. “Now that really would be a 
deed worth doing. Smack! Just when he’s bawling his foulest 
insults . . . One could die happy after that. Yes, a really great 
conception, Jones. Can you beat it, Budiski? What would you 
like?” 

“I? I’d ask for nothing better than two minutes with a certain 


Russian gentleman I know . . . a perfect little gentleman. = 


. O God, take care 


general, in. fact,’’ replied the 
gray-haired, gray-faced man. 
“T’ve followed his career with 
interest ever since he was quite 
a junior officer. I have shot 
him once . . . That’s why I 
am here ... 


“He came with his half- 
company to our village when I 
was a lad, long, long ago. It 
was pogrom time, and every- 
body was accusing everybody, 
when they weren’t shooting 
them instead. And our Rus- 
sian masters were ‘pacifying’ 
that little corner of our coun- 
try, by the excellent Russian 
method. 

“Any lieutenant was the 
equal of Julius Caesar in re- 
spect to his complete ability 
to ‘make a solitude and call it 
peace.’ They banged on our 
door one night, because ours 
was the biggest and most com- 
fortable house in the neigh- 
borhood—ostensibly because 
there was a_ blood-stained 
hand-cart in our stables. Of 
course there was . . . It had 
been put there by the worthy 
soul who had used it to re- 
move bleeding carcasses from 
where they were inconvenient 
to where they were useful 
evidence against his en- 
emy ... Probably, in proof 
of his hatred of all evil-doing, 
and his love of all Jews and 
Russians, he had shown the 
dripping push-cart to the 
Russian police. 

“Anyhow there it was, and 
there were the Russian sol- 
diers round our house, in 
which slept my father and 
mother, my sister Wanda, a 
lovely girl of about eighteen, 
and my young brother and I. 

“He was a good boy, that 
young brother of mine. I was 
rather fond of him. Perhaps 
some of you can understand 
that.” 

Digby Geste nodded 
his head. 

‘And we both adored 
Wanda. She was one of 
those simple gentle kind 
natures who, knowing 
no evil, are slow to 
think there is any in 
others, and imagine that 
all men and 
women are like 
themselves. 

Not clever, 
you know, nor 
accomplished, 
nor advanced, 
nor up-to- 
date, but just 
God for, in a 


ty simply something to thank 


» world like this.” 

‘“‘Marguer ite, before Faust came on the 
scene, eh?’’ said the big German. 

The Pole regarded him absent-mindedly, and continued: 

“T suppose there is a God of love—a beneficent Deity?” 

“Of course there is,” observed Digby Geste. “‘Didn’t He create 
your Wanda?” 

“And didn’t He watch what followed? 

“J pulled on an overcoat and ran downstairs, as my father 
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G,‘ ‘You have resisted, 
execution of his duty, 


opened the front door to the soldiers. In 
five minutes they were all over the house, 
and they brought Wanda and my mother 
and my young brother down into the big 
living-room where the lieutenant, his 
drawn sword in his hand, lolled in a chair, 
questioning my father and _ shouting 
accusations, 

“T can see that intérieur now: the impudent, hard-faced rascal 
in my father’s chair; a sergeant and half a dozen gray-coated, 
flat-capped soldiers at attention, behind him. Other soldiers 
replenishing the fire, lighting more lamps and candles, ransack- 
ing the place for food, drink and loot .. . 

“For the sake of his wife and children my father was humble, 
meek, conciliatory, deprecating. : 

“It did not take the brave lieutenant, who was prosecutor, wit- 
nesses, judge and jury all in one, many minutes to try the 0 
man, find him guilty, and sentence him to death. 
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‘insulted and attempted to kill a Russian officer in the 


the lieutenant said to me. ‘You are condemned to death. 


: “ ‘Remove the prisoner,’ said he, having delivered sentence. 
‘amet him, and take him outside under a tree with a suitable 
ugh.’ 

“As my mother and Wanda threw themselves on their knees 
before this upright judge, a corporal and four men seized my 
father, tied a rope round his body, so that his arms were bound 
to his sides, and led him out into the snow, over which the cold 
gray dawn was beginning to break. 

“Smiling evilly on the two imploring women, the gentleman 
leaned forward. With his left hand he gave my mother a rough 
thrust that sent her sprawling, and then, cupping Wanda’s chin 
in his palm, he turned her face up to his and kissed her on the 

S. 

_“The brave rash boy, my brother Karol, sprang forward, before 
two guards could stop him, and, even as I shouted, ‘Don’t, 
a young fool!’ and controlled myself, struck the lieutenant 
vily between the eyes, sending that hero over backwards, 
Chair and all! 


“Leaping to his feet, as 
the guards sprang upon 
my brother and on me, this 
brave Russian officer put 

his sword-point to my brother’s 
throat—and thrust ...I1 fought 
like a madman... 

“T can hear my mother’s screams 
to thisday ... 

“Wanda had fainted.- The lieu- 
tenant gave orders that she should 
be carried to her bed and tied to it 
securely. Also that Iand my mother 
should be bound. 

“*Take the old hag out to her 
husband,’ he ordered, as they tore 
her from my brother, who lay bleed- 
ing to death at their feet. 

“T lost control. ‘Yes,’ I shouted. 
‘You foul dog! You cowardly, in- 
human devil! You Russian! Bind 
an old woman lest she hurt you! 
Bind her and feel safe, you miser- 
able swine!’ 

“And I contrived to spit on him. 

“Calmly he wiped his face, and 
sat himself down again. 

“Bring the woman back, ser- 
geant,’ he ordered quietly, ‘and send 
a man to tell Corporal Kyriloff to 
fetch the old man back, too . 
Bring the next prisoner before the 
Court.’ 

“T was dragged before his chair, 
my arms roped to my sides and my 
ankles bound together. 

“He eyed me verv coldly. Always 
beware of those who, while a seeth- 
ing hell of rage boils within them, 
eye you coldly and speak quietly. 

** “Vou have resisted, insulted and 
attempted to kill a Russian officer 
in the execution of his duty,’ he said 
quietly. ‘You are condemned to 
death. Yourfatheralreacy hasb en 
condemned todeath. Your brother 
has been put todeath . . . But the 
Court is merciful. Like your ruler, 
the great Czar, whom I have. the 
honor to serve, and against whom 

you Polish scum treasonably plot and rebel, the Court is just, but 
it is merciful . . . Of the five of you but two shall die, and one is 
already dead!—or, at any rate, the dog is dying,’ he added, stir- 
ring my brother’s body with his foot; ‘so but one remains.’ 

“My mother’s mind rose triumphant from the abyss of horror. 
woe, grief and fear into which it had sunk while they held her back 
from the body of her dying youngest-born. 

“Me! Me!’ she cried. ‘Kill me! They are innocent.’ 

“ ‘Gag her, if she speaks again,’ growled the lieutenant, pouring 
himself out a glass of vodka. ‘But one remains,’ he repeated, 
smacking his lips. ‘Yes, in my mercy, I will hang but one.’ 

“ ‘The one who spat upon you,’I said. “The one who surely will 
kill you some day, somewhere, somehow, unless you hang him 
now.’ 

“‘‘No! No, my son!’ shrieked my mother, and a soldier clapped 
his great hand upon her mouth. Sie 

“The lieutenant will hang me,’ said my father with dignity. 

“‘No, the lieutenant will not hang (Continued on page _ 











Q.The heat-wave was breaking all ther- 
mometers! Even my shower-bath was 
uncomfortably warm. The only place 
one could keep cool on a day like that 
was at the North Pole. An idea! The 
heat must have gone to my head! Why 
not fly to the Pole in my new aeroplane? 
The easiest way to fame and to fortune. 


@The boy friends gathered to watch me take the air. 

yy Their presents delighted me even more than their 
ae y | / presence although I had to leave them all behind. 
Such fruit! Such bonbons! But my ship was no 

transatlantic liner. I had space only for my 
two trusty mascots, lip-stick and swagger-stick. 
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Almost at the Pole my engine was overcome with its 
own heat! I made a forced landing on an obliging 
iceberg and had just cut myself a slice of Eskimo 
pie when two of the original Three Bears came home. 
I tried to make myself look as much like the land- 
scape as possible but no one has ever accused me of @.My compass told me I had reached 
being an iceberg. A quick getaway was the better bet. the Pole! I was on top of the world 
at last! But there was no familiar 
landmark! No Eskimo! No ice-house! 
No Santa Claus! And no pole! 
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Pt Bc 


G.But I had to have a pole! 
How could I prove I'd been 
there if I didn’t take a 
Splinter home as a souvenir? 
Another idea! Then my 
brains weren't frozen! My 
little swagger-stick made a 
perfectly lovely North Pole! 





GA French line steamer 
passed below me. I did 
a little rapid sky-writing, 
weighed anchor and pulled 
in a perfect table d'héte 
luncheon. How I thanked 
my stars for French 
chivalry and cookery. 


C.Homeward bound! My 
f — well-fed engine purred like 
a kitten while I faced star- 
vation. I was used to 
dieting but this was too 
much. How I longed for 
one of the baskets I’drefused. 
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(No one knew just where I was going 
to land, but the. reporters were wait- 
ing for me just the same. They be* 
Steged me with questions. Was I 
going into the movies? No, that 
was old stuff! Was I going to write 
a book? No, there are too many books 
already. Would I give my plane 
toa museum? Why, the plane wasn't 
old enough to retire yet! Would I 
pose while someone sketched my pic- 
ture! Why, of course! And here it is! 
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AYSVILLE was a town of five thou- 
sand inhabitants and its gas company 
served eight hundred homes, offices 








and stores. 

The company’s office force consisted of two men 
—Ed Hunter, trouble shooter and reader of meters, 
and Stephen Gale, whose title was bookkeeper, 
but whose job was a lot harder than that sounds. 

From the first to the tenth of the month, Stephen stayed in the 
office, accepted checks and money from the few thrifty customers 
who wanted their discount of five percent, soft-soaped and argued 
with the many customers who thought they were being robbed, 
and tried to sell new stoves, plates and lamps to customers who 
were constantly complaining of defects in the stoves, plates and 
lamps they had bought fifteen or twenty years ago. 

After the tenth, he kept the front door locked and went all over 
town calling on delinquents, many of whom were a year or more 
behind and had no intention of trying to catch up. This tiring, 
futile task usually lasted until the twenty-seventh, when Hunter 
started reading meters and Stephen copied the readings and made 
out the bills. 

On the twenty-ninth, Hunter usually got drunk and Stephen 
had to hustle out and read the unread meters and hustle back and 
make out the rest of the bills. 

When Townsend, the Old Man, who owned the business and 
five other gas businesses in larger towns, paid his semimonthly 
visit to Maysville, Stephen had to take a severe bawling out for 
failing to squeeze blood from Maysville’s turnips and allowing 
Hunter to get drunk. 

All in all, Stephen earned the $22.50 per week which he 
had been getting the eight years he had worked for the gas 
company. 

He was now thirty-one. At twelve, he had been obliged to quit 
school and go to work as a Western Union messenger boy. His 
father was dead and his mother, who established herself, without 
much profit, as a dressmaker, easily could use the few dollars 
Stephen drew from the telegraph company. Later on he had jobs 
as driver of a grocery wagon, soda clerk in a drug store and freight 
wrestler at the Lackawanna depot. 

The $22.50 offer from the gas office was manna from some- 
mie, it topped his highest previous salary by seven dollars and 
a half. 

Stephen’s mother died and Stephen married Stella Nichols, to 
whom lack of money was no novelty. But they had a couple of 
children and soon fell into debt, which made Stephen less efficient 
than ever as a collector of the company’s back bills. He couldn’t 
blame other people for not settling when he was stalling off credi- 
tors himself. 
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GQ Stella raved over Stephen's poems, but made 
dollar a line, you could cut most of the 


All he could do was wish to heaven that the Old Man would 
come across with a substantial raise, and he knew there was as 
much chance of that as of Stella’s swimming the English Channel 
with a kid under each arm. 

The Gales were too poor to go to picture shows; besides, there 
was no one to leave the children with. So Stephen and Stella 
stayed at home evenings and read books from the town library. 
The books Stephen read were books of poetry. 

And often, after Stella had gone to bed, he wrote poetry of his 
own. 

He wrote a poem to Stella and gave it to her on one of her birth- 
days and she said it was great and he ought to quit the darn old 
gas company and write poetry for a living. 

He laughed that off, remarking that he was as poor now as he 
cared to be. 

He didn’t show Stella his other poems—poems about Nature, 
flowers, the Lackawanna Railroad, the beauties of Maysville, 
et cetera—but kept them locked in a drawer of his desk at the gas 
office. 


ERE was a man named Charley Roberts who traveled out of 

New York for an instantaneous water-heater concern. For 

years he had been trying to sell old Townsend, but old Townsend 

said the heater ate up too much gas and would make the customers 
squawk. 

They squawked enough as it was. Roberts was a determined 
young man and kept after Townsend in spite of the latter’s dis- 
couraging attitude. 

Roberts was also a wise-cracking, kidding New Yorker, who, 
when at home, lunched where his heroes lunched, just to be near 
them, look at them and overhear some of their wise-cracks which 
he could repeat: to his fellow drummers on the road. These heroes 
of his were comic-strip artists, playwrights and editors of humor- 
ous columns in the metropolitan press. ; 

His favorite column was the one conducted by George Balch in 
the Standard and when he was in the small towns, he frequently 
clipped silly items from the local papers and sent them to George, 
who substituted his own captions for Charley’s and pasted them 


up. ; 
Charley had a tip that Old Man Townsend would be @ 
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a very practical suggestion: ‘If they really pay a 
lines in half and it would be doubl: the amount.”’ 


Maysville on a certain day, and as he was in the neighborhood, 
he took an interurban car thither and called at the gas office 
Stephen had just got back from a fruitless tour among the dead- 


heads and was in the shop, behind the office, telling Ed Hunter 


that Mrs. Harper’s pilot-light wouldn’t stay lighted. e thi 
Roberts, alone in the office, looked idly at Stephen’s desk and You'll probably think it’s rotten. It’s called ‘To Stella.’ That’s 
my wife’s first name.” 


saw a book. 


It was a volume of poems by Amy Lowell. A moment later 


Stephen reentered from the shop. 

“Hello there, Gale,” said Roberts. 

“How are you, Mr. Roberts?” said Stephen. 

“T heard the Old Man was here,’ said 
Roberts. 

“You’ve missed him,” said Stephen. “He 
was here yesterday afternoon and left for 
Haines City last night.” 

“Will he be there tomorrow?” 

2 couldn’t tell you. He’s hard to keep track 
0) 


“He’s hard to sell, too. But I’ll run over 
there and take a chance. I notice you’ve been 
reading highbrow poetry.” 

“T got this from the library.” 

“How do you like it?” 

‘I’m not strong for poetry that don’t 
thyme,” said Stephen. 

al guess it’s easier to write,” said Roberts. 

I don’t believe so. It isn’t much trouble 
thyming if you’ve got it in you. Look at 
Edgar Guest.” 

“How do you know he doesn’t have 
trouble?” 

“His works don’t read like it,” said Stephen; 
and after a pause: ‘Besides, I’ve tried it 
myself.” 


6, 
Oh, so you’re a poet, are you?” 


just the same.” 


% asked Roberts. 

I wouldn’t exactly claim that, but I’ve written a few verses 
and it was more like fun than work. Maybe other people 
Would think they were rotten, but I get pleasure writing them 








Lardner 


Illustrations by 
J. W. McGurk 


“T’d like to read them, Gale,” said Roberts 
eagerly. 

“T don’t know if I’d like you to or not. And I 
don’t know if I’ve saved any. I wrote a poem to 
my wife on her birthday three years ago. She 
thought it was pretty good. I might let you read 
that, only I don’t know if I’ve got a copy of it 
around here.” 

He knew very well he had a copy of it around there. 

“See if you can find it,” said Roberts. 

Stephen looked in two or three drawers before he unlocked the 
one that contained his manuscripts. 

“Tt’s just a little thing I wrote for my wife on her birthday. 


Charley Roberts read the poem: 


Stella you today are twenty-three years old 

And yet your hair is still pure gold. 

Stella they tell me your name in Latin means a star 

And to me that is what you are 

With your eyes and your hair so yellow 

I rate myself a lucky fellow Stella. 

You know I cannot afford a costly gift 

As you know it costs us all I make to live 

And as you know we are already in debt, 

But if you will stay well and healthy 

Until I am rich and wealthy 

Maybe I will be more able then to give you a 
present 

Better than I can at present. 

So now Stella good-by for the present 

And I hope next year I can make things more 
pleasant. 

May you live to be old and ripe and mellow 

Is my kind birthday wish for you Stella. 


“Do you mean to tell me,” said Roberts, 
“that it was no trouble to write that?” 

“It only took me less than a half-hour,” said 
Stephen. 

“Listen,” said Roberts. ‘Let me have it.” 

“What do you want with it?” 

“T can get it published for you.” 

“Where at?” 

“In the New York Standard. I’ve got a 


friend, George Balch, who would run it in his column. He 

dosen’t pay anything, but if this was printed and your name 

signed to it, it might attract attention from people who do pay 

for poetry. Then you could make a lot of money or the side.” 
“How much do they pay?” 
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. “Well, some of the big magazines pay as high as a dollar a 
ine. 
“T forget how many lines there is in that.” 
Roberts counted them. 
“Seventeen,” he said. ‘And from what I’ve seen of old Town- 
send, I bet he doesn’t pay you much more a week.’ 
“And it only took me less than a half-hour to write,’ 
Stephen. 
“Will you let me send it to Balch?” 
“T don’t know if I’ve got another copy.” 
“Your wife must have a copy.” 
“T guess maybe she has.” 
He wasn’t just guessing. 
“T’'ll mail this to Balch tonight, along with a note. If he prints 
it, I'll send you the paper.” 
“I’ve got one that’s even longer than that,” said Stephen. 
“Well, let’s have it.” 
“No, I guess I’d better hang onto it 
—if your friend don’t pay for them.” 
“You’re absolutely right. A man’s 
a sucker to work for nothing. You 
keep your other stuff till this is 
published and you hear from some 
magazine editor, as I’m sure you will. 
Then you can sell what you’ve already 
written, and write more, till you’re mak- 
ing so much dough that you can buy the 
Maysville Gas Company from that old 
skinflint.” 
“I don’t want any gas company. I 
want to get out of it. I just want to 
write.” 
“Why shouldn’t you!” 
“T’ve got to be sure of a living.” 
“Living! If you can make seventeen 
dollars in half an hour, that’s thirty- 
four dollars an hour, or How many 
hours do you put in here?” 
“Ten.” 
“Three hundred and forty dollars a 
day! If that isn’t a living, I’m selling 
manicure sets to fish.” 
“I couldn’t keep up no such a pace. 
I have to wait for inspiration,” said 
Stephen. 
_ “A dollar a line would be enough 
inspiration for me. But the times when 
you didn’t feel like doing it yourself, 
you could hire somebody to do it for 
you.” 


> 


said 


The Maysville Minstrel 


“That wouldn’t be square, and people would know the differ. 
ence anyway. It’s hard to imitate another man’s style. I tried 
once to write like Edgar Guest, but it wouldn’t have fooled people 
that was familiar with his works.” 

“Nobody can write like Guest. And you don’t need to. Your 
own style is just as good as his and maybe better. And i 
of Guest, do you think he’s starving to death? He gives away 
dimes to the Fords.” 


TEPHEN was wild to tell Stella what had happened, but he was 
S afraid this Balch might not like the poem as well as Roberts 
had; might not think it worth publishing, and she would be disap- 
pointed. 

He would wait until he actually had it in print, if ever, and then 
show it to her. 

He didn’t have to wait long. In less than a week he received by 
mail from New York a copy of the Standard, and in George 
Balch’s column was his verse with his name signed to it anda 
caption reading “To Stella—A Maysville Minstrel Gives His Mrs. 
a Birthday Treat.” 

For the first time in his career at the gas office, Stephen quit five 
minutes early and almost ran home. His wife was as excited as he 
had hoped she would be. 

“But why does he call you a minstrel?” she asked. “He must 
have heard some way about that night at the Elks.” 

Stephen told her the rest of the story—how Roberts had pre- 
dicted that the poem would attract the attention of magazine 
editors and create a demand for his verses at a dollar a line. And 
he confessed that he had other poems all ready to send when the 
call came. . 

He had brought two of them home from the office and he read 
them aloud for her approval: 


“1, The Lackawanna Railroad. 


“The Lackawanna Railroad where does it go? 
It goes from Jersey City to Buffalo. 
Some of the trains stop at Maysville but they are few 
Most of them go right through 
Except the 8:22 
Going west but the 10:12 bound for Jersey City 
That is the train we like the best 
As it takes you to Jersey City 
Where you can take a ferry or tube for New York City. 
The Lackawanna runs many freights 
Sometimes they run late 
But that does not make so much difference with a freight 
Except the people who have to wait for their freight. 
Maysville people patronize the Interurban a specially the farmers 
So the Interurban cuts into the business of the Lackawanna, 
But if you are going to New York 
City or Buffalo 
The Lackawanna is the way to go. 
Will say in conclusion that we con- 
sider it an honor 
That the City of Maysville is on the 
ckawanna. 


“2, The Gas Business. 


“The Maysville Gas Co. has eight 

hundred meters 

The biggest consumer in town is Mrs. 
Arnold Peters 

Who —_ the big house on Taylor 
Hil 

And is always giving parties come 
who will. 

Our collections amount to about 
$2600.00 per month 

Five per cent discount if paid before 
the tenth of the month. fi 

Mr. Townsend the owner considers 
people a fool 

Who do not at least use gas for fuel. 

As for lighting he claims it beats 
electricity 

As electric storms often cut off the 
electricity ‘ 

And when you have no light at night 

And have to burn candles all 

This is hardly right 

A specially if you have company 

Who will ask you what is the matter 

’ with the electricity. : 

So patronize the Gas Company W 
storms do not effect 

And your friends will have no reason 
to object.” 
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Stella raved over both the poems, 
but made a very practical sug- 
gestion. : 

“You are cheating yourself, 
dear,” she said. “The poem about 
the railroad, for instance, the way 
you have got it, it is nineteen lines, 
or nineteen doliars if they really 
pay a dollar a line. But it would 
be almost double the amount 
if you would fix the lines differ- 
ent.” 

“How do you mean?” 

She got a pencil and piece of 
paper and showed him: 


The Lackawanna Railroad 
Where does it go? 

It goes from Jersey City 
To Buffalo. 


“You see,” she said, “‘you could 
cut most of the lines in half and 
make thirty-eight dollars instead 
of nineteen.” 

But Stephen, with one eye on 
profit and the other on Art, could 
only increase the lines of ‘The 
Lackawanna” from nineteen to 
thirty and those of “The Gas 
Business” from seventeen to 
twenty-one. 

Three days later a special de- 
livery came for Stephen. 

It said: 


Dear Mr. Gale: 


On September second there was \ ge sats ; = 5 
\ Q‘‘I've got to quit so I can d:- 
pas vote all my time to poetry,” 
' said Stephen. ‘‘You'll starve 
to death,”’ said the Old Man. © 


a poem entitled “To Stella” in 
the New York Standard. The poem 
was signed by you. It impressed me 
greatly and if you have written or 
will write others as good, our maga- 
zine will be glad to buy them, paying 
you one dollar a line. 
Please let me hear from you and send along any poems you 
may have on hand. 
Sincerely, 
Wallace James, 
Editor, “‘James’s Weekly,” 
New York City. 


Stephen had never heard of “James’s Weekly” and did not 
notice that the letter was postmarked Philadelphia and written on 
the stationery of a Philadelphia hotel. 

He rushed to his house, addressed and mailed the railroad and 
gas verses, and after a brief and excited conference with Stella, 
decided to resign his job. 


LD Man Townsend, dropping into Maysville the followin 

morning, heard the decision and was not a bit pleased. He 

realized he never could get anyone else to do Stephen’s work at 
Stephen’s salary. 

“Tl raise you to twenty-four dollars,” he said. 

“I’m not asking for a raise. I’ve got to quit so I can devote all 
my time to my poetry.” 

“Your poetry!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you mean to say you’re going to write poetry for a living?” 
asked the Old Man. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You'll starve to death.” 

“Edgar Guest is still alive.” 

“I don’t care if he is or not,” said the Old Man. “It’s the 
twelfth of the month and Hunter can tend to his job and yours 
both for a couple of weeks. 

“If you want to come back at the end of that time, I’ll raise you 
to twenty-three dollars.” 


It was Stephen’s intention to polish up some of his older poems 
and write one or two fresh ones so his supply would be ready for 
James’s” demand. 
But he found it next to impossible to write while the fate of 
the two verses he had sent in was uncertain and, deciding to leave 








the old manuscripts as they were, he was able to make only a 
feeble start on a new one: 


The Delaware River. 


Not a great many miles from Maysvilie is the Delaware River 
But there is no fish in this part of the River. 

The upper part of the River is narrow and shallow 

But they claim it is much wider nearer Philadelphia. 


On the twentieth the envelop containing “The Lackawanna 
Railroad” and ‘The Gas Business” was returned from New York. 
There were several inscriptions stamped and written on it, such 
as “Not Found” and “Not in Directory.” 

And it dawned on Stephen that he was the victim of quite 
a joke. 

To the accompaniment of Stella’s sobs, he proceeded to tear up 
all his manuscripts save “To Stella,” which she had hidden away 
where he couldn’t find it. 

“Mr. Townsend came in on the eight-thirty interurban,”’ he 
said. ‘“‘T’ll have to go see him.” 

“All right,” said the Old Man when Stephen walked into the 
office. “Dll take you back at your old salary, but don’t let’s have 
no more foolishness. Get out now and try and coax a little money 
out of that Harper woman. She ain’t paid a nickel for eight 
monihs.” 

“TT WANTED to speak to you about those instantaneous water- 
heaters,” said Stephen. 

“What about them?” 

“T was going to advise you not to buy them. They eat up too 

much gas.” 

“Thanks for your advice, but I ordered some from Roberts in 
Haines City. I told him to send half a dozen of them here,” 
said the Old Man. 

“Will he be here to demonstrate them?” asked’ Stephen 
grimly. 

“He said he would.” 

“T hope he will!” 

But evea as he spoke, Stephen realized there was nothing he 
could do about it. 





| By Edgar Lee Masters 


0A joe ejoul 
in Verse 


fe A log cabin born, her mother named 
Her Enid, dreaming Tennyson and castles. 
Enid in childhood learned to be ashamed 

Of talk of clover and corn-tassels, 


And the farmers with whom her beauty first was famed. 


Enid beside the cabin door, with eyes 

Turned to the slopes of wheat which climbed 

To a rim of hills, heard her mother melodize 

The lawns of England which the Laureate rhymed. 
Enid so hearing saw not anything — 

Before her, but only visions magical: 

She turned the robin’s to the skylark’s wing; 

Her house of logs became a manor hall, 

And the old farmer neighbors so adoring 

Were servants or tenants in her thrall. 


Enid in girlhood left the countryside 
With father and mother for the town. 


Now for her aspiration and her pride 
Mother schemed many a hat and gown. 
Forsaking the farmer children, she allied 
Her hours with village riches and renown. 
Enid had beauty spoken far and wide, 
And a clever tongue and a frown; 

And whoso took her for his bride, 

Must have great riches or a crown. 


Soon from afar the gorgeous moths enticed 
By Enid’s wait of honey fluttered, 

And one of them she paradised 

For the promises he uttered: 

Palermo and the Mediterranean 

Out of his riches, England as well, 

Where there was loveliness of dale and dell, 
And instead of farmers the husbandman. 





€¢ 
Who Wrote poon River Anthology” 


Enid a traveled woman, back at last 

To a mansion in the city, brought among 
Dancers and feasters of caste, 

Peacocks in silk who loved the midnight song. 
Enid a mother soon of daughters who minted 
Her beauty over again. 

Enid unhappy, dishonored by life which stinted 
Her inner hope with women and with men 
Who fed her senses. 

Enid a widow. Enid soon beholding 

Lovers around her daughters, consequences 
From her own life enfolding 

The daughters’ lives, the ilk 

Of gaiety and folly, gold and silk. 

Enid alone, her daughters wedded, 

Watching the Fates who span and threaded. 


With children on their hands the daughters soon 
In London and New York lived husbandless, 
Creatures of cities, ignorant of the moon 

And stars where Enid dreamed of happiness. 
And Enid grieved, silently Enid grieved, 

So fooled by everything she had believed. 


Enid an old woman, gray, a grandmother 

With no old friends with whom she could commune 
With an understanding word, no brother, 

No mother, no father. Enid through 

With unreality, with such deep and true 

Sorrow and none to tell it to. 


Illustration by 
Marshall Frantz 





By MIGHAEL ARLEN 


A Novel. 


of a 


Goopv Woman 


The Story So Far: 


HEN Ivor Summerest, Lily 
Christine’s handsome, flirta- 
tious husband, asked her if 
she would give him a divorce so that he 
might marry another woman, her whole 
concern, characteristically, was for him. 

Ivor, champion cricketer and general 
social favorite, had had innumerable 
affairs which his wife, in the understand- 
ing of her love, had overlooked. But 
this bade fair to be more serious, for 
Mrs. Abbey, the woman in question, 
was of a very different type from those 
“fluffy pieces of nonsense’’ who so often 
had captured Ivor’s fickle fancy. Lily 
Christine, hiding her heartache under a 
brave exterior, promised the divorce if Ivor, after due thought, 
really wanted it. 

She knew a great deal about Mrs. Abbey—as who, of all that 
lady’s adoring public, did not? An actress, widowed by the 
Great War, Mrs. Abbey owed a large share of her popularity to 
the fact that no breath of scandal ever had tainted her name. A 
thoroughly good woman . . . yet Mr. Ambatriadi, the Greek, 
most picturesque of the group of casual friends whom the Sum- 
merests had gathered around them, applied to her the term 
“crafty.” That word troubled Lily Christine. She loved Ivor 
too much to wish him to fall into bad hands. 

She confided her doubt to Rupert Harvey, a schoolmate of her 
husband, whose friendship she owed to the fact that he had once 
put her up for the night when, driving past the house the Harveys 


had rented in the country, she had broken her glasses and con- - 


sequently been unable to manage the car. Harvey reassured her, 
for he and Muriel, his wife, were great admirers of the popular 
actress. Lily Christine was still further reassured when, that 
very night, Ivor returned after an evening with Mrs. Abbey and 
in a strangely revealing mood recounted the conversation he had 
had with her—a conversation so strange that his wife wondered, 
next morning, if it had not been part of her troubled dreams. 

He had forced his way into Mrs. Abbey’s house when he had 
taken the eminently respectable actress home from a late supper, 
and—“T said to her,” he told Lily Christine, ‘“‘you’re a wicked 
woman, not because you do wicked things yourself, but because 
you are the cause of other people doing wicked things. You are 
making me bad. [I'll sacrifice loyalty and gratitude and tender- 
ness—the whole lot, to get you. And then you will be satisfied.” 

“You'd better go away,” Lily Christine suggested. She was 
filled with pity for what seemed to her the madness of Ivor’s 
hopeless infatuation. And Ivor said that he might. 

Then Lily Christine closed her lovely, near-sighted blue eyes 
and dropped off to sleep in perfect contentment. Ivor, she 
thought, would come back to her completely cured. 


Oe 


HEN she awoke, Hempel was drawing the curtains. 
She told Lily Christine she had seen Ivor leave the 
room a few minutes ago and so she had come in. It 
was nine o’clock. Lily Christine sat up in bed 
drinking her tea and trying to take an interest in a picture-paper. 
She felt she could sleep forever. 
“Am I lunching with anyone today, Hempel?” 
“Mr. Ambatriadi rang up last night, madam, to tell me to be 
sure to remind you about lunching with him.” 
“What are the children doing?” 
“Master Timothy is being brought down to see you, madam. 


G‘‘I suppose Ivor lost his 
head and just—did a 
bunk, Lily Christine.’ 
‘There's someone be- 
hind it, Nappie. Could 
it be Mrs. Abbey?’’ 


And Miss Julia is getting herself up very 
smart because Lady Ducat is calling for 
her at any moment to take her to St. 
George’s for the bridesmaids’ rehearsals. 
There, her ladyship’s just come!”’ 

Hempel hurried out, almost bumping 
into Ivor, who came in very solemnly, 
leading Julia by the hand. Ivor was half- 
dressed under a faded dressing-gown, 
shaved and very fresh-looking, while 
Julia was very smart in a tiny fur coat 
and cap, her dark curls arranged very carefully about her pink — 
cheeks. Hand in hand they came in and stood at the foot of the 
bed, looking very solemn. 

“Mummy, we are going to be married!” 

“You cruel girl, how can you marry your daddy when your 
mummy is married to him?” 

“You be my bridesmaid, Mummy!” Julia laughed. 

Pamela Ducat came running upstairs and burst into the room. 

“Mummy’s going to be my bridesmaid!” Julie shouted, laugh- 
ing. “Mummy’s going to be my bridesmaid.” : 

Pamela Ducat stamped about the room, making everything 
chilly. ‘Such a job I’ve never taken on—collecting eight brats 
from the bosom of their families!” 

Oh, what a picture of health and strength and confidence 
Pamela was! How Lily Christine envied her! 

“Now come along, child,” Lady Ducat said, pulling at Julia. 

But Julia did not want to leave her father. She clung to him, 
looking up into his face. And he grinned down at her, raising 4 
devil in her. 





Timothy had lurched in very quietly and gravely, had been lifted onto the 
bed and was staring up at Ivor. The telephone bell rang noisily beside the bed. 
Timothy’s serious eyes watched his daddy’s every movement as he picked up 
the telephone. 

“Hello, Andy! How are you? Daisy and Maud keeping fit? Pamela 
Ducat’s just left, saying you are a good fellow but don’t drink enough. Yes, 
she’s here.”’ 

He gave Lily Christine the telephone, picked Timothy up from the bed, put 
him on his shoulder and began pacing up and down. 

He looked very thoughtful. And Timothy looked very thoughtful, too. 
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Lily Christine, talking to Ambatriadi 
on the telephone, watched Ivor and 
Timothy. She loved to see them to- 
gether, but was uneasy when Ivor 
played with Julia. He always raised a 
devil in Julia, made her insufferable for 
hours afterwards, but there was no devil 
to raise in Timothy—worshiping for 
Timothy was a quiet, serious, absorb- 
ing business. How Timothy worshiped 
Ivor, with such utter peaceful satis- 
faction! He never took his eyes off his 
daddy from the moment he came into 
a room until the moment he left it. But 
Ivor never noticed Timothy for long, as 
he did Julia, for there was no answering 
devil in him. 

When Lily Christine had put down 
the telephone, Ivor said: “I’m thinking 
of going to Paris.” 

“Today?” 

“Might as well. This evening. But 
I'll see how things work out during the 
day.” 

And he went on pacing abcut, brood- 
ing. And Timothy sat on his shoulder, 
staring at him, as grave as an image. 

“T wish you would make up your 
mind and go, Ivor. It would be so good 
for you.” 

“‘Won’t be much good for my pocket 

if I play at the Travellers’!” 

“Oh, I’d rather you lost a packet than went on 
like this.” 

“Well, I’m thinking of it. But I’ll see how 
things work out during the day. Timothy, shall 
I go to Paris?” 

“No!” said Timothy, and crowed with delight, 
but at once became serious again. 


of the Then Ivor put him down on the bed. At first 
Timothy’s face began to crumple up as though he 
was going to cry, but then he forgot to in the ab- 
1 your il — x oh sorbing pursuit of watching his daddy. ; 
; : “T must buck up and dress,” Ivor said, lounging 
Illustrations by H.R. Ballinger to the door. “I’ll be in round six and tell you my 
room. plans then.” 
laugh- “Be good, Julia, and run along!” her mother begged the child. Timothy’s eyes followed his daddy to the door. 
“Lily Christine, what about luncheon?” said Pamela Ducat. “Biggernpleeceman!” shouted Timothy, and was delighted 
ything “I don’t think I can, Pamela. I’m lunching with Ambatriadi.” with himself. 
“brats “Oh, Andy! Give him my love and tell him not to drink so “Old boy, I eat three pleecemen before brekfuss every day.” 
much. He can keep Daisy if he chucks Maud and Robinson. Timothy was not surprised. He finished crowing and stared at 
idence Come along now, Julia.” his daddy in satisfied admiration. : 
But she clung to her daddy, and he grinned down at her, raising Lily Christine suddenly cried: “Ivor, do something for me! 
ilia. a devil in her. Where are you lunching?” 
» him, “Ivor!” Lily Christine said warningly. “Buck’s, probably. Why?” 
sing a Then, still grinning down at her, he pushed her away, and she “You won’t forget if I ask you to do something? It’s only to 


went rare readily, but oh so proudly, forgetting to say good-by to 
mother. 


be sure to ring me up at Ambatriadi’s flat at about half past two 
—so that I can get away comfortably.” ie 





“Good Lord, 
Andy’s safe 
enough!” 
“Oh yes, that! 
Of course. And you 
would never believe 
how kind he has been 
about the shop. Nappie 
has scarcely lost anything 
of his five hundred pounds. 
But the point is, Andy can be 
very talkative and I might be 
there all afternoon unless I have an 
excuse to get away—so be an angel 
and don’t forget to ring me up.” 
“Right, I won’t forget. See you this 
evening.” He went out. “Coghill! Cog- 
hill! Where the devil are my gray flannel 
trousers?” 
Timothy stared through the door in satisfied 
admiration of the noise. 
“Timothy darling, talk to me! You never tal’: to 
your mummy.” 
“Biggernpleeceman,” said Timothy brightly. 


T ABOUT noon, when Lily Christine was almost ready to 
A go out, Coghill—or rather the arm, no more than the 
arm, and nothing but the arm, of Coghill—thrust a large bou- 
quet of red roses round the door. Hempel took them snappishly 
and laid them, the paper rustling, on the bed until such time as 
she could see to them. 

“That Coghill! He’s getting worse, madam.” 

Lily Christine smiled. ‘‘What is the matter now, Hempel?” 

“So grumpy you just can’t speak to him at aii, madam! Said 
this morning he’d be glad when he was out of this and in a place 
where proper servants was kept.” 

‘Well, I don’t really blame him, do you, Hempel? But he is 
not seriously thinking of leaving, is he?” 

“Just his bit of fun, madam. He enjoys being a trial to the 
nerves, that’s all it is.” 

Lily. Christine, crushing her hat down on her head, caught 
sight of the red roses in the mirror. She had not to look at the 
card to know whence they came, and somehow the thought of 
Ambatriadi never failed to make her smile pleasantly. Of her 
three men friends, in order of seniority, Neville Parwen, Amba- 
triadi, and the recently discovered Harvey, all good men and true, 
the most worldly by far was Ambatriadi, but in the government 
of his life he was a child compared with the two quiet Englishmen. 

Ambatriadi was very much liked by everyone in England— 
liked and deplored. For a man of his intelligence, he lived the 
most stupid life imaginable. He came to London for October 
and November of every year, always took a suite high up in the 
Hyde Park Hotel overlooking the Park, and was much in de- 
mand for bridge, for he was said to be one of the first players in 
Europe. The rest of the year he spent in such centers of activity 
as the Lido, Cannes, Biarritz, and so on. And one could not 
imagine why he did, for he did not appear to be happy at such 
places. 

People said he was killing himself with drink. Now and then 
Lily Christine would get a whiff of alcohol from him, and that was 
very disagreeable, but he was so kind and such a good friend that 
she was sorry for him and tried in vain to persuade him to stop 
drinking. But his answer to that always was that he did not 
drink half so much as people said, that people were silly and liked 
to exaggerate. The trouble was that drink never affected his 
manner in any way, for he was a man so conventional and correct 
that the first sign in himself of vulgar unsteadiness would have 
caused him to stop drinking forever. 

He was very handsome, a tall, soldierly-looking man with a high 
nose and gentle tired brown eyes. But wild living had aged him; 
nowadays he looked a wreck of a fine man, and his jerky restless 
ways were startling to strangers. 

: Lily Christine had known him for a long time and was grateful 


Y 


to him for many friendly 

services, for no matter 

where he had happened to 

be henever had forgotten her 

in her long illnesses. And his 

devotion to her as a friend was 

perfumed by an admiration for 

her as a pretty woman, and that 

was very agreeable to her too. Am- 
batriadi’s name had at various times 
been coupled with beautiful women, but 

he never had married. At bottom he was 
an unhappy solitary man with an infinite 
capacity for anxious and angry devotion. 

Lily Christine had come to count tremen- 
dously on his friendship. At the same time he had 
a way of perturbing her a little about herself, and 
she was a little afraid of some secret knowledge he 
had of her. He seemed to know something about her 
she did not know, and to be faintly anxious about her. 

And sometimes that secret anxiety made him queerly 
angry and impatient with her, and that impatience was a 
treasured part of their friendship too. 

Finally arranging her small tight hat, her eyes still vaguely 
embraced the red roses in the mirror. Hempel took them up from 
the bed with a great rustling of paper. 

“Oo, they’re beauties!” she said. And then she gave a Cry, 
startling Lily Christine. 

“What is it, Hempel?” 














“Why, 
they’re 
from—!” 
The excite- 
ment was in- 
tense. “That’s 
his writing, any- 
how!” said Hem- 
pel, looking at the 
diminutive envelop as 
though trying to con- 
vince herself of the im- 
possible. 
Lily Christine snatched it 
from her. Her hands were 
trembling. 
“Well!” said Hempel, idiotically 
simpering and pushing her nose 
against the roses as though to con- 
vince herself they were really there. 
Lily Christine read, scrawled in pencil on 
a sma'l irregular sheet of paper: “‘God bless 
you, dear one. Ivor.” 
She stared at the small sheet of paper, slowly 
flushing. 
“T said it was his writing,’”’ Hempel said trium- 
phantly. And she tried to remember how long it was 
since he had last thought of sending her flowers. Three 
—four years. 
“Give them to me,” Lily Christine said calmly. 
Hempel gave her the roses, with an idiotically happy smile 
«on her face. ‘‘And I'll fill the vase with water, shall I, madam?” 
No, I’ll arrange them.” 
y Christine, with the rich red roses in her hands, did not seem 
tosee them. She stood there staring at nothing, flushing. 
‘She was startled out of her trance by a strange noise. Hempel, 
with a bright face, was weeping. 
Oh, darling madam!” she sobbed. “I’m so glad you’re happy.” 


@.‘‘Ivor has 

put you on a 
pedestal,’ Mrs. 

Abbey told Lily 
Christine. ‘‘For 
him you are miles 
above other women.” 


There was someone else on’ 
that cheerless November day 
who gave a thought or two to 
Mr. Ambatriadi. Throughout that 
day Harvey found himself in that 
state in which a man annoys himself 
exceedingly. He had had a pleasant 
evening, dining with Lily Christine and 
her young friends, yet how depressed he 
was today! He kept on getting in the way of 
his own work to an infuriating degree. 
Harvey was on the editorial staff of Lord Town- 
leigh’s great morning newspaper, and he had honor 
in his own profession. Able and conscientious, by 
the age of thirty-seven he had won for himself a -po- 
sition of responsibility in the newspaper world. Al- 
though who shall say that this swift advancement was not 
to a large degree due to the predatory and discriminating 
intelligence of his chief? 

This is not the place for a description of the Earl of Townleigh. 
It will be sufficient to say that, like all Jews who succeed to power 
in Anglo-Saxon countries, he had a genius for using Anglo-Saxons 
and a genius for letting them think they were using him. He hum- 
bugged many a worthy man into thinking he had “got the better” 
of that old scoundrel Townleigh. 

But those natives who served Lord Townleigh loyally were 
generously rewarded. In face of the public, before the law-courts 
in suits of slander, libel, misrepresentation and other inevitable 
consequences of a successful journalistic career, Lord Townleigh 
never had been known to “let down” the most insignificant mem- 
ber of his staff. Therefore his people in their turn were loyal to 
him, and many loved him. 

Lord Townleigh’s policy was, of course, to collect around him 
the best available brains. But he did not make the mistake of 
using men according to their brains. He used them according to 
their characters. A man of taste in Lord Townleigh’s employ- 
ment was not asked to pry into other people’s affairs, a man of 
honor never embarrassed by instructions to do what might be 
distasteful to him. There were toadies in plenty for such purposes. 
Thus he was a man of many friendships with many contrary 
types of men, and each one respected something different in the 
masterful and boisterous old Jew. 


S THE cheerless day merged into dark afternoon, a growing de- 
A pression kept on snatching Harvey from his work. His 
depression was perverse, unaccountable, silly to a degree. In the 
course of the morning the word “crafty” had come shiftily back 
into his mind, and it had stayed there, wriggling, crawling, slimy, 
a worm of a word. 

Harvey and his wife had an unusual personal regard for Mrs. 
Abbey the actress. Where Mrs. Abbey was concerned they were 
absolutely identified with their class, for it was to the great middle- 
class that Mrs. Abbey appealed as an actress and as a woman. 

The Harveys accepted Mrs. Abbey with the Englishness born 
in them. Besides, since his early youth Harvey’s most pleasant 
moments in the theater had been associated with Mrs. Abbey. 
He had enjoyed her as a serious actress. He did not now enjoy 
her the less because she played in silly artificial pieces. Time and 
again she had satisfied his needs, not only as an actress, but as a 
woman to respect. In short, he had rights invested in her, and 
rights to which men cling most tenaciously of all, rights of cus- 
tom, admiration and patriotism. 

The word “crafty” in such a connection jarred on his taste 
and his instincts. It was like a mean blow aimed below the = 
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at all decent things. The word “crafty” disturbed him on ac- 
count of Mrs. Abbey, and it disturbed him on account of Lily 
Christine. 

In short, it disturbed him. : 

During luncheon, which he and four or five of his colleagues 
usually enjoyed with old Townleigh in his palatial library at the 
top of the Fleet Street building, he had not been able to help 
asking the old man if he knew anything of one Ambatriadi, a Greek. 

“Andy!” boomed old Townleigh. “A grand man! But don’t 
play bridge with him—he makes a child of an average good 
player.” 

Harvey felt quite childish enough as it was, childishly disap- 
pointed. He could not help respecting old Townleigh’s instincts 
about men. Anything the old man said about women 
Harvey would keep an open mind about, but old 
Townleigh had been right so often in his judgments 
of men that those judgments must be respected by all 
who knew him well. 

““A very good fellow,” old Townleigh added. “Pity 
he drinks.” 

“Ah, a drunkard!” thought Harvey. And he was 
inexpressibly «cheered. 

““Ambatriadi,” said old Townleigh, “is an unfor- 
tunate modern Greek. There is nothing of the 
modern Greek about him except his Mediterranean 
distrust of England as a humbug and a hypocrite— 
in which, as a-Greek, he is quite right. But he is an 
aristocrat born, and so modern Greece can never be 
a home for him. Had he been born an Englishman, 
he might have done something. As it is, he is just— 
charming and incapable. But get him to talk—and 
you will find him an uncommonly good gossip.” 


ARVEY did his best to remain cheered by the 
fact that the confounded fellow was a drunkard. 
He promoted him to dipsomania, to delirium tremens. 
But as the afternoon darkened he found he couldn’t 
construct a picture of this Ambatriadi as a man so 
mean in spirit as to try wantonly to belittle a woman 
like Mrs. Abbey. The fellow was apparently a 
gentleman. 

At a little after five Harvey’s buzzer informed him 
that his lordship was ready to see him. Their busi- 
ness dismissed, Harvey was putting his papers to- 
gether when it occurred to him to ask the old man if 
he knew Mrs. Abbey—personally, of course. 

Old Townleigh surprised him by not answering 
immediately. Old Townleigh surprised him by pen- 
sively stroking his magnificent beard. And old Town- 
leigh surprised him by suddenly leveling at him those 
boisterous, mischievous, penetrating eyes of his, and 
saying: 

“Getting worried about our friend Lily Christine, 
are you?” 

Harvey laughed at his own confusion, for of course 
he ought to have known that it was the old man’s 
pride to find the time to-keep himself informed about 
everything that was going on in every circle, political, 
social, financial and literary. Besides, in the last 
year quite a few of Lily Christine’s friends, but not 
her most intimate ones, had begun working for his 
papers in one capacity or another. The old man liked 
having about him those rather impoverished, hand- 
some, dashing young people. Their dependence 
flattered his stupid side, and where is the man of 
intelligence who has not a stupid side? 

Harvey laughed. “No, I wasn’t in the least worried 
about Mrs: Summerest. There’s nothing to worry 
about, so far as I know.” 

“Of course,” the old man said, looking at Harvey 
as though he might be concealing something. ° “Lily 
— herself isn’t worried, by any chance, is 
she 

Now. Harvey had not bargained on discussing Lily 
Christine.. He had merely thought to ask the old man 
if he knew Mrs. Abbey, who was a public figure, but 
it was not at all his business to discuss a private per- 
son like Lily Christine. The old newspaper mag- 
nate, alas, did not admit the existence of private 
people. 

“We haven’t discussed it,”” Harvey said. 

The old man sat stroking his beard thoughtfully. 


Lily Christine 


“Nothing to worry about,” he said musingly, “unless——” 

“T beg your pardon, sir?” 

“Unless, of course, Mrs. Abbey likes Summerest.”’ 

And the old man flashed one of those barefaced penetrating 
looks of his which as good as told you what a liar you were. . But 
Harvey found this ground much more to his comfort. 

“Well, I suppose she does quite like him, sir. But even so—~” 

“Don’t be guileless, young Harvey. I meant, of course, unless 
she likes him seriously.” 

“There’s apparently no danger of that, sir. In fact, so far as 
I can gather, a wife’s rather glad than otherwise if her husband is 
in no worse keeping than that, for Mrs. Abbey is not——” 

Old Townleigh banged on the table. “Mrs. Abbey is not!” he 


@,‘‘lvor, don't go without saying good night 
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boomed. “I’m sick to death of hearing what Mrs. Abbey is not. 
I say she is!” 

“Ts what, sir?” Harvey smiled. 

“Ts a devilish tricky woman!” 

Harvey simply could not help grinning from ear to ear. 

“Oh, I know you young men grin at me! Grin away—but I’m 
generally right. Mind you, I’m bound to tell you I know noth- 
ing against her. But that is my considerate judgment.” 

“You must admit, sir, that it’s at variance with the facts.” 

“ ‘Facts’? He says facts! Well, what are the facts?” 

“That she is an uncommonly nice woman who has never al- 
lowed success to spoil her in the least.” 

“Then here are some more ‘facts’—that she is in an unusual 


tik children,” said Lily Christine. 


75 
position, that she has capitalized decency in a remarkably clever 
way—and so, of course, she has to be confoundedly careful when 
she has a lover.” 

So the old man’s impatiences with the appearance of things 
would always sweep him on, often to stupendous absurdities. 

“‘Why, everyone knows what Mrs. Abbey is, sir! It’s impossible 
even to associate her with a—I mean, she just isn’t that sort!’ 

“Tl tell you what she is, young Harvey—a very beautiful 
woman, ten years a widow, and getting near the dangerous age.” 
The old man suddenly became serious. ‘‘Mind you, I’m not say- 
ing she has lovers—I know nothing whatsoever against her. But 
I’ve no doubt at all she is a devilish tricky woman, and I only 
hope for Lily Christine’s sake that she (Continued on page 142) 


Harvey, looking at Summerest's back, knew the fellow was ashamed. 





T IS a painful thing for a father to admit, 
but the life led by my son is a cause 
of great anxiety to me. He is forever in 
trouble; forever his mother, overindulgent, 

is rescuing him from some misery or disaster 
into which, yielding to any and every tempta- 
tion, his reckless nature has plunged him. 
Nor is that all; of transgressions such as 
these I am either witness or am summoned by 
him (he has no sense of shame) to his aid. 

More disturbing, I think, is the fact that he 
leads very largely a secret life. My son does 
not tell me things. I am his father and I 
should be his confidant; but I am not his con- 
fidant; he keeps things from me; he neither 
asks my advice nor listens to me when, in 
the kindest terms, I offer it to him. 

My son ignores me. For months now he 
has been living in my house, doing no work, 
without speaking a word to me. He never 
speaks to me. I do not know when he ever will speak to me. 

It is all very strange and perplexing. 


My son, Simon, is seventeen months old. He has been able 
to walk a few weeks and it is of this period I speak when I say 
that the life he leads is a cause of great anxiety tome. Observing 
him, I have propounded to myself the very arresting thought 
that life for my son during his waking hours is precisely what 
life would be for me if I were transported suddenly, defenseless, 

into the depths of a tropical 
jungle. 

Existence for me would be 
one long peril. Existence for 
my son is one long peril. At 
every step I took the terror 
of the unknown would be 

upon me. 

At nearly 
every step my 
son takes the 
unknown 
leaps out upon 
him and bangs 
him, or throws 
him, or bites 
him. 

Listen and 
realize. My 


son, Simon, - 


has not the 
faintest idea 
of the poten- 
tialities of 
anything. He 
trusts, abso- 
lutely, every- 
thing; and 
the great 
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majority of the things with which he 
is surrounded reward his trust, imme- 
diately he touches them, by ietting fly 
at him and wounding him. 

As thus: He crawls excitedly under 
the table for something and then, 
having secured it, gleefully stands up- 
right. Bang! The table has rushed 
down upon him and crashed his head 
for him. 

He desires a piece of coal from the 
coal-box and to stoop for it he puts 
his hand on the fender to balance him- 


Yell! The fender is hot and has 
jumped at him and bitten him. 

He stands on tiptoe and blindly—for 
he cannot see the top—gropes with 
his fingers for anything he can reach on | 
the breakfast table. 


His grope secures him something and he upsets it, and its 
contents cover his hand. ; 

He brings down his hand well-pleased. Bright-colored, deli- 
cious-looking stuff adorns it and he puts the whole of his hand 


into his mouth to enjoy it. Yell! It is mustard and it has 
burnt him. 

What a life! 

He essays a glorious 
rush across the gleaming 
lake of parquet to the 
lovely island of rug in the 
middle of the lake. He 
reaches» the island, full 
tilt, and the cowardly 
island slips away from 
him and the parquet lake 
leaps up at him and 
thumps him hard, twice, 
once on his tail and once 
on his head. 

He gets a spoon and 
bangs on the window- 
ledge with it. Glorious! 
He puts his other hand 
where he is banging, and 
immediately the spoon 
hits his other hand and 
wounds it. 

He finds that he can 
open a cupboard door 
and he has the loveliest 
fun in opening and 
shutting it. 

He puts his fingers 
around the door and shuts 
it like that, and the base 
door catches his fingers 
and jams them. 
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vhich he They get him at last, bruised and tear-stained, to his cot and 
t, imme- he lies on his back in his cot and holds up his toy horse above 
tting fly his head and then lets it go; and the toy horse falls on his head 
and bumps it. 

y under What a life! 

id then, Imagine an adult person enduring such a life! Imagine a 
ands up- life where everything you touched was liable to jump out on 
you and bite you! Imagine—— 

his head I must stop. My son, Simon, has been playing round while 


I write and he has been exploring along my book-shelves, and 
rom the he has had jolly fun pulling and tugging at a volume of the 
he puts Oxford Dictionary, and the savage volume has leaped out 
nee him- at him and fallen on him and flattened him. And his mother house? What do you do in this house? My mother waits on 
has dug him out and, if you please, is blaming me for it. Why me? me hand and foot all day long. If she does not happen to be 


and has What a life! with me I have only to let fiy a howl and immediately, wher- 
ever I am, she springs out of the ground and is beside me. 

dly—for And then—resuming—there is this silence business, this “At any hour of the night, my cot beside her bed, I have 
es Wi distressing fact that my son ‘only to give the tiniest 
reach on | will not speak to me. In shred of a whimper and 





‘ all the months that he has immediately she is awake 

and its been staying here, doing no and bending over me, ador- 
3 rf work, the only articulate ing me. My nurse is my 
ed, deli- sound that ever he has constant attendant, the 
nis hand addressed directly to me is maids look forward with joy 
d it has the sound “Ga-a-a!” to taking turns in airing 

I know that modern chil- me or amusing me for a 
ey dren do not address their bit. 
parents with the respect “You, you do absolutely 
with which it was my love not a thing that I can see. 
and pleasure to address What are you? What do 
mine; but I do think that you do in the house? Why 
“Ga-a-a!” not spoken gently do they have you about 
but roared at me, usually the place? Ga-a-a!” 
thumping with a spoon or I have explained to him 
a rattle the while, is carry- more than once. I have 
ing equality and freedom a found myself rather red 
little far. and guilty and mortified 

I know, or rather I am under this inquisition and I 
told, that my son cannot have said to him: 
speak ; but I know even more “Look here, not so much 
certainly that he can, and of that ‘Ga-a-a’ stuff, if 
does, think—think deeply; you don’t mind. What do 
and when I see his thoughts I do? You don’t under- 
Occupied with me (his stand. I do, in effect, every- 
father) I am perturbed, very thing, I would like you to 
Much, that he should sum- know. 
Marize them, at their ter- “T keep this beastly house. 
Mination, in “Ga-a-a!” I work, and earn, and with 
. He thinks about me, for what I earn I pay for every 
example, in this way. For single thing you see around 
minutes together -he will you including your nurse 
sit. solemnly, unblinkingly, and the maids and your 
Staring at me; and I know mother. Why do they have 
Perfectly well the thoughts me in the house? 

{are in his mind. His t “Dash it, if it wasn’t for 

ughts are: me there wouldn’t be any 

“Who are you? What house. Dash it, if it comes 

have you in this @_ Hutchinson, pere to that, if it wasn’t for = 



































there wouldn’t be any you, not a toe-nail of you. Now then!” 
“Ga-a-a!” 


You cannot argue with a person like that. 


Another aspect of the astounding life led by my son is the 
astounding personal discomfort in which he is content to live. 
With me neatness, tidiness, order, cleanliness, all things such 
as these, are carried to the point where—I sometimes think— 
they cease to comprise a virtue and become a vice. 

My son, Simon, goes about, rollicking, in a condition the very 
sight and thought of which give me agony. In eating an egg 
it is his joy, apparently, to plaster 
the whole of his face with egg, and 
his hate—unquestionably—to have 
his face relieved of the egg he has 
plastered. 

He is happy, happier, I believe, 
with his trousers—or whatever they 
call the things—half on and half off; 
with his vest tucked round his neck; 
with his essential napkin sodden and 
slipped to his knees; with one foot 
bare and a sloven sock and down- 
trodden shoe upon the other; with 
his whole person, in fact, a wreck, 

a tangle, an outrage and an eyesore. 

What a life! 

There is only one moment of the 
day when my son, Simon, really 
unbends to me, accepts me, ap- 
proves me and encourages me; and 
that is at night, very late, every- 
body else asleep, when I am going 
to bed and I sneak up to his cot / 
and have a peep at him. , 

Frequently he is awake—awake, 
as I like to delude myself, to see me come sneaking in; or 
just sufficiently between sleep and wake for me (I confess it) 
~ whisper and touch him over the border line. 


He is awake and he 
knows perfectly well that 
he ought not to be awake 
and that, even if he is 
awake, J ought not to be 
there. Tell me, if he is not 
perfectly aware of this, 
why is it that he con- 
ducts himself so that 
none shall be disturbed 
and wake and catch us? 

He lies there, I tell 
you, the soul and incar- 
nation of the mischief 
that he knows that he 
and I are up to together. 
All the normal boister- 
ousness is hushed, all 
the noisy “Ga-a-a” stuff, 
all the wonted clamber- 
ing about his cot and 
the hammering with his 
toys to attract attention. 

We are a couple of 
men together, the only 
men in the house, enjoy- 
ing man talk and man 
fun such as no woman, 
and certainly not one 
of those sleeping women 
camped dragonlike 
about the house, possibly 
can understand; and he 
knows it and loves it 
and plays up to it. 

He lies there, his eyes 
shining, glittering, scin- 
tillating response to my 
every word and action; 
and I prod him with 
familiar, especial prods, 
and he writhes with joy; 
and I make exclusive, 

especial games for him that he and I play at this hour together, 
and he quivers and gloats with glee. And then, at length, he 
shows signs of readines$’ for the final crime of our criminal 
meeting; and I proceed to commit the final crime. 

He is supposed to be past the bottle stage; but a bottle and 
some milk are kept handy in case of midnight alarums, and I 
sneak the milk into the bottle, and turn his pillow, and sneak 
the bottle into his face, and dig the blanket in around him, and 
in about three minutes there he is—sound! 

Often I watch him while he lies asleep like that. I note, 
with a rather dreadful movement at my heart, the perfect 

limbs, the perfect head, the 
perfect face, the perfect skin, 
the perfect breathing—all the 
sheer perfection of all that goes 
to make a perfect human 
soul that lies there perfectly 
asleep. 

With rather a dreadful 
movement at my heart I do 
discern that thus, as perfect, 
once lay I. My body, like my 
son’s, once was that perfect 
instrument of life; my lips, 
like those his lovely lips, once 
never had passed a hard oF 
unkind word; my heart, my 
mind, like those his heart 
and mind of loveliest i 
nocence, once never ha 
held a thought base, ugly, 
mean. 

Mine once that perfect 
start, perfectly equipped for 
highest, perfect end 
now! ... ? 

Shall I tell him? Shall- I warn him? Would he listen? 
Would he heed? 

“Ga-a-a!” 
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RED RUSHMORE and I were sandpapering Blue 
Feather’s sides. Oscar, my captain—he looks after the 
power-boat Arrow we use as tender—was flat on his back 

: performing dexterities with a putty-knife. Blue Feather 
is a small International Knockabout class one design sloop, and 
Fred and I race her together on Long Island Sound. Mrs. Rush- 
more, Fred’s mother, thinks that we are insane. 

“Task you,” she maintains. ‘Go out in a silly little sailboat 
there isn’t room to turn around in, sit on a lot of slats in three 
inches of water, get soaked all afternoon from head to foot, and 
then come home and talk about it. I’d rather knit.” 

And when Mrs. Rushmore has said that, she has said every- 
thing. It is true that the Knockabouts are rather wet, and the 
man up on the weather side gets his in any sort of chop. 

We don’t attempt to argue with Mrs. Rushmore—a woman 
either does or does not understand—but just the same she is a 
very charming person, and I should be only too pleased to have 
her for my mother-in-law. For Anne Rushmore, in my opinion, 
is the twelve most beautiful girls in the world. 

Anne was watching us sandpaper Blue Feather. We were 
plunging about in rubber boots between tides alongside the yacht- 
club dock, working against time as the class rules only allow you 
one tide at stated intervals; and Anne was looking down upon 
us, in more senses than one, leaning over the dock railing. 

“How much longer are you going to rub your little boat?” 

e inquired. “You’ve been doing it for hours.” 

‘re going to sandpaper her down until she’s smooth as 
glass,” I informed her. ‘And then we'll settle down and really 
‘some sandpapering. The first seven hours are the hardest.” 
“You think a lot of your little boat, don’t you, Peter?” Anne’s 

Wike came lightly down to us, as innocent as a baby’s laugh. 
indo,” I replied. And Ido. I think the world of Blue Feather. 

‘That's awfully nice,” Anne remarked. “A man ought to have 
something he really cares for.” 








Illustrations by 
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—— Pale G.‘We will not be at the 

(i = dance. We've got one 
leg ontheCup and we' re 
taking no chances,’’ I 
said. ‘Oh, taking no 
chances?’’ cried Anne. 


Fred went on with his sandpapering and said nothing. He 
never interferes one way or the other, but of course he under- 
stands perfectly. Oscar crawled along a little farthér on his back 
and said nothing, naturally. But I suppose he also understands 
perfectly. i 

I suppose the entire Western Yacht Club understands, and 
what the veranda understands is soon common property on the 
anchorage, via the captains’ float. And they all understand that 
I would like very much to marry Anne, and that she refuses to 
marry a racing man. 

“Marry a racing man? Never,” she proclaims when the sub- 
ject comes up, as it will from time to time. “Sit all Saturday— 
Sunday too in your class—twiddling my thumbs while my hus- 
band is out on the Sound? No, sir. And supper spoiled at home 
because the little treasure is becalmed coming in? No, sir. 
Cruising if you like, but not racing. Get rid. of Blue Feather if 
you want to talk to me.” 


NNE is simply being obstinate. She is very fond of the water, 
mN and Blue Feather is never becalmed after a race because 
Oscar is always there in the Arrow to bring her home. And I 
won’t get rid of Blue Feather, and that’s flat. 

I mean, a girl has no right. I can be just as obstinate as Anne. 
We have both been obstinate now for some time. Well, love me, 
love my boat—my little boat, as Anne persists in calling it. I 
don’t object to her Girl Scouts. 

“Are you going to be at the dance tonight?” Anne began again. 

She knew very well that we would not be at the dance. It 
was the day before the annual Long Distance race, and the start 
was at nine o’clock the next morning. We had sacrificed the 
Saturday race in order to pull Blue Feather out and put her in 
trim, and we would be obliged to wait around on the dock until 
the ten-o’clock tide that evening so as to get her off and back to 
her mooring. Anne knew all that. sa 


Qi.‘ The thing I saw—when I should have been seeing nothing but my telltale—was Anne on the Bimba, 


“No,” I told her, “we will not be at the dance, except perhaps 
to look in for a bit while we’re waiting for the tide. Won’t be 
dressed anyway.” 

“TI see. Too much trouble, of course.” 

“And after we’ve parked Blue Feather,” I went on, “we’re 
going to turn in. Hard day ahead of us tomorrow. We've got 
one leg on the Cup and we’re taking no chances.” 

“Oh, taking no chances, hey?” Anne repeated the words, and 
when I looked up she was gone. 

Oscar wriggled his feet. Fred had ducked down under the 
starboard side and was invisible. Some very thorough sand- 
papering was done for a while. She was really beginning to come 
off smooth as smooth; that lovely glassy surface and not a seam 
showing. Finally Oscar scrambled up. 

“Putty in my eye,” he grumbled. “She won’t leak a drop now, 
aie. Shirley, ’ll swear to that.” 
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oo ree, 


He went off towards the lockers, stopping to rub a critical 
thumb along the hull of Prunella, on the other side of the dock. 
Prunella also has one leg on the Long Distance Cup. Two wins 
it. Secretive lot, the Prunella outfit. They put something phony 
on their keel which makes it look like marble. Oscar has 
trying for a long time to find out what it is. Cement paint at 
something. But their Olaf never leaves anything lying a 

Fred looked up and saw that Oscar was out of ear-shot. 

“Anne’s coming out to see the race tomorrow,” he informed 
me. 

“She is?” I was under the port side and remained there 
“That’s fine. Pass me the bucket.” 

Fred passed me the bucket. "3 

“She and Mother,” Fred continued. “Very dressy party. 

“Going out with the Commodore, I suppose?” I inquired. 
Anne often does. 
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with Fales Gurney. At last a panic took hold of me.”’ 
“No, not with the Commodore—let’s have the bucket again if 
you're through—somebody else.” 
A lot of water ran up my arm from the sponge I was holding. 
Not with the Co-commodore?” I stammered. I always do 
a when I am surprised, and Fred knows it. 
iNo. She’s going out in the Bimbo with Fales Gurney.” 

Fales Gurney!” I exclaimed. 

I don’t stammer any more when I get angry, and Fred knows 

t too. Fales Gurney used to own Prunella, but he sold her, 
and now he has given up racing. Tears around in a big express- 
power cruiser. I dislike him, and I dislike his Bimbo. 

Yes, Fales Gurney.” Fred was wiping his hands, I think on 
My sweater. ‘“He’s taking her to the dance tonight too. These 
Tunners need greasing-———” 

More sandpapering, and a thick silence. Fales Gurney. Fred 
ore is a good chap. He dislikes Fales Gurney as much as 


Ido. There was a terrific roar suddenly from the 
locker-house megaphone. 

“Onthebimbo! Bimboahoy!”’ 

Felix, the dock master, calling a yacht on the 
anchorage. Calling the Bimbo. 

“Hel-/o?” the hail came back across the water. 

“Grrocerees!”’ 

“All right!”’—from the bay. 

Fred laughed. ‘Very dressy party,” he reminded 
me. “Groceries and everything. Very nice cruising 
yacht, the Bimbo.” 

“Give me a match and shut your face,” I advised 
him. I’ve known him very intimately for years. 

More sandpapering. 


RED and I elected to dine just as we were in the 
F Skippers’ Room. The sunset gun and the “Star 
Spangled Banner” from the dance orchestra had 
caught us still fussing with Blue Feather, and I knew 
if I was not out in the Arrow before Evening Colors 
that Oscar would not be expecting me. 

The Skippers’ Room is one of the pleasant and 
convenient institutions of the Western Yacht Club. 
It used to be the bar, of course, and we have the 
yacht models there. If you have come in late from 
racing and want to catch a bite without changing, 
you can do so in that room no matter what full-dress 
function may be going on out on the veranda. 

We are essentially a racing club, and we believe 
that the comfort of our racing skippers and crews 
comes first. And after a day’s racing, comfort fre- 
quently is represented by immediate food. And such 
beverages as may occur to the mind in a room which 
is no longer a bar. No, sir. But we find it agreeable 
to keep Augustus in charge of the room, just as he 
was before. 

Well, he’s been there for years, and he knows us all, 
and gentlemen must have ice occasionally. There is 
no law against ice. Or against oranges either. 

The place was quite crowded. It had been a flat 
day out on the Sound, and the fleet had been late 
finishing. Victories, Thirties, Interclubs, Six Meters, 
Stars—a lot of the boys were there. Men in dilapi- 
dated flannels and jumpers, sons and their fathers. 
Slaves of the wind. The racing men that Anne will 
not marry. 

Bacon and eggs, coffee and a cloud of pipe smoke. 
Diagrams, matches on the table and all the old alibis 
in full swing. The good talk which Mrs. Rushmore 
cannot abide. 

It’s always been sweet music to me, and I’d rather 
listen to it than eat. The Prunella crowd caught 
sight of us right away, and made room for us at 
their table with appropriate insults. 

“Been pot-leading Blue Feather?” 
know. ‘“Let’s see your hands.” 

I rubbed my hands in Ted Jaffray’s hair. He is 
Prunella’s skipper. 

“No,” I told him. ‘We’ve been admiring Pru- 
nella’s keel. All you need now is an outboard motor.” 

“Ts that so!” 

“Yes, and we’ve been repainting Blue Feather’s 
name on our stern.” 

“What for?” 

“So you'll have no trouble reading it tomorrow, 
Jaff my boy.” 

“Better put it on the bow then,” he retorted. “And even then 
we'll need field-glasses to see it. Well, good luck anyway, old 
scout.” 

“Thanks; same to you. Hope we have a decent day and no 
flukes.” 

There is a door from the Skippers’ Room onto the veranda, and 
it is supposed to be kept closed; but sooner or later someone opens 
it, and leaves it open, and then it stays open. That happened in 
due course on this occasion, and from where I sat I could look 
right through it. And I did not need any of Ted Jaffray’s field- 
glasses to see what was just beyond the door. 

Fales Gurney and his party. Quite a large party. The Jaffray 
girls, and the Spenders, and a flood of other people. Fales Gurney 
all rigged up in a mess jacket. He looks very well in it too. How 
that man annoys me. Anne was sitting next to him, facing the 
door. A more than usually beautiful (Continued on page 171) 
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66 DON’T know what’s come over the girl,” 
said Jacob Migdol of Migdol & Gelb in 
the cutaway, dress and tuxedo business. 
“T give her an elegant education by the 

Washington Irving high school and afterwards 

a secretarial course by the Schenckmann Busi- 

ness Institute, and now she won’t even look at 

young Gelb.” 

“But she’s known him all her life, Popper,” 
Mrs. Migdol said. ‘Don’t you know that a 
girl don’t fall in love with a feller that she’s 
known all her life?” 

“And how long has her life been?” Migdol 
asked. “Nineteen and a half years and any- 
how, Mommer, what’s good for the good goose 
is good for the gander, which Milton Gelb has 
known our Selma all his life, too, and he’s 
crazy about her.” 

“But she says that as long as she took this 
secretarial course and everything and has a 
good job by the International Coat Pad Com- 
pany and everything, why should she marry 
Milton Gelb?” Mrs. Migdol said. 

“Ts a job by the International Coat Pad 
Company to be compared to my own partner’s 
son—a good-looking feller like Milton Gelb?” 
Migdol retorted—‘especially a young fellow 
whose father is in a business which is rated way 
up and everything.” 

“This is news to me,” Mrs. Migdol said, the 
corners of her mouth dropping down and form- 
ing one long curved line which went all the way 
around her chin. ‘Which if his father is in a 
business which is rated way up, Migdol, then 


so are you, and if the wife of a partner in a business 

which is rated way up is to be held down to one fur coat 
every blue moon, y’understand, then all I can say is 
that she might just so well be married to a man who’s 
in a business which is rated way down, and even further 


down than that.” 


“Are we talking about fur coats, or are we talking 
“Which Gelb himself 
told me yesterday that if the boy don’t make up his 
mind quick, he’s got an elegant shidduch waiting for his 
son by a family which owns practically the half of 
Akron, Ohio, or maybe it’s Hamilton. So why do you 
try to switch the conversation to fur coats? Ain’t you 


about Selma?” Migdol roared. 


got no interest in your daughter at all?” 


“I got just so much interest in my daughter as any 









ie 


other mother has got and even more even,”’ Mrs. Migdol P 


said; ‘‘but if I’ve got to go round another winter wear- 
ing that there Persian-lamb contraption which I’ve been making 
over ever since Dewey was an admiral and had parades held over 
him, y’understand, then all I can say is that interest or no interest, 
Migdol, I wouldn’t stir out of the house, not to see my daughter 
married to a grandson of Jacob J. Schiff, and that’s all there is 


to it.” 


Here Mrs. Migdol’s mouth relaxed and her lips began to 
tremble, whereat Jacob Migdol raised his right hand as though 
he were a traffic policeman authorized to stop all north- and 
south-bound tears of self-pity in his bulldozed wife. For nearly 
ten years, he had successfully concealed from her the fact that 
he had accumulated nearly a quarter of a million dollars in the 
cutaway, dress suit and tuxedo business, and in spite of the rising 
- of living, he had confined her weekly housekeeping allowance 
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Se 
G,Max Bleichwanger is no 
good. You haven't got any 
right to go to dinner with 
him,’’ said Milton. At that, 
Selma slapped him vigorously. 


to a sum so small that even Jacob 
Migdol himself wondered how she man- 
aged to set so good a table. 

“Now, listen!” he began. “It ain't 
you which should ought to cry. It’s 
me; which business ain’t bad enough that you 
should worry me to buy you every year a new 
fur coat.” 

“You buy me every year a fur coat!” Mrs. 
Migdol cried. : 

“T didn’t say I actually bought it,” Migdol 
explained. “I said you worried me to buy tt 
and I give you my solemn word of honor as 4 
gentleman, Sarah, that if our Selma gets mar 
ried with Milton Gelb, y’understand, not only 
would I buy you a new fur coat, y’understand, 
but I would make such a wedding for them that 
you’d think it was at the least Otto Kahn's 
daughter was getting married or anyhow his 
sister.” 

He patted his wife’s thin narrow shoulders 
“You are worrying about fur coats at @ flue 





like this,” he said. “You should be having Milton up to dinner 
and throwing them together.” 

“I do invite him to dinner, and it throws ’em apart, Mr. 
Migdol wailed; “because every time I ask him to dinner, | 
says she has to work overtime by the coat pad company. 


Jacob Migdol frowned and raised one finger suspiciously. 





“Then I’ve got to look into this,” he declared. ‘Because 
International Coat Pad Company don’t no more have to work 
overtime than a snow shoveler in July. Them people is on their 
last legs, and if Selma wants to do this here secretarial work any 
longer, y’understand, she’s got to get a job as a stenographer 
typewriter somewheres else than with them coat pad 
Only last week they wanted me to pay an account we ow 
on the very day it was due, or anyhow less than a week afterw 
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AND they were Neighbors 
of Potash and Perlmutter 


Migdol took this to be such 
conclusive evidence of insolvency 
that he spoke to his partner about 
it the next morning. 

“Well,” Gelb said, “we should 
worry if a coat pad company 
busts on us. The most that hap- 
pens is that we should have to go 
to work and find another coat pad 
com y.” 

Ts that so!” Migdol retorted. 
“And how about my Selma? You 
know very well she’s been getting 
thirty-five dollars a week by them 
coat pad people for a year now.” 

“Then it’s time she stopped,”’ Gelb declared. ‘You ain’t got 
no right to have a daughter working as a stenographer—a rich 
man like you.” 

“Me a rich man!’’ Migdol almost screamed. 

“Say, listen!’ Gelb said. “If you’ve been investing your 
money fcolishly, now is the time to say so. Because my Milton 
ain’t going to marry into no family where the father has been 
buying the Little Wonder Oil Wells, Limited, or something.” 

“What do you mean—buying oil stock?” Migdol demanded 
indignantly. ‘You know very well that the worst investment I 
ever make is once in a while a pretty good second mortgage with 
a big bonus.” 

“Then what the devil you are talking nonsense?” Gelb asked. 
He was a big jolly-looking man, and although himself a trifle too 
economical, he begrudged his family nothing in reason up to ten 
thousand dollars a year—his income being easily thirty thousand. 
“You talk like you was an operator or anyhow an assistant 
cutter; your daughter works as a stenographer; your wife nebich 
goes around looking like an intimate of a home for chronic 
females, and you yourself wouldn’t even buy from our own stock, 
at cost, a new tuxedo. Honestly, Migdol, if it wasn’t that your 


" daughter is such a fine girl and has a heart of gold, y’understand, 


I wouldn’t let Milton see her again.” 


B® ol throw me no bluffs, Gelb,” Migdol said. “The idea 
comes from your family not from mine that Milton should 
marry my daughter. She’s my only daughter—my only child, and 
it wouldn’t do no harm that she is a business woman, because in a 
business like this, Gelb, somebody has got to know about busi- 
ness, yunderstand, and that time you found out that your 
Milton was writing poems and had one in the paper, I must say 
I considered breaking off the match altogether. But I had 
sympathy for you, Gelb, so don’t go pulling any of this here 
miser stuff about my keeping my Selma’s nose to the millstone. 
It ain’t that at all, and you know it.” 

“Certainly I know it,” Gelb admitted cheerfully. “I know a 
Whole lot more than you think I know.” 

‘What do you mean?” Migdol asked. 
_ You know very well what I mean,” Gelb retorted, “which 
just once the boy has got a poem in the paper and you would 
think the police was after him or something. Suppose the boy 
8a bit dreamy, y’understand. All the time you are rubbing it 


| Mon me that the boy is a poet, but do I say something when 
-€verybody knows that Selma is already a Futurist?” 


uA what!” Migdol cried in horrified accents. 

A Futurist,” Gelb repeated, and Migdol collapsed heavily into 
€ nearest chair. 

Ai! Gewald!” he groaned. “That’s the way it goes, Gelb. 


You give a girl an elegant education by the Washington 


& high school and Schenckmann’s Business Institute and 
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everything, and then this 
happens to her.” 

“What happens to her?” 
Gelb demanded. ‘What do 
you think a Futurist is, 
anyway?” 

“I should know what such things are,” he said with a shrug. 
“Her own great-grandfather was the big Wilner gann, and on her 
mother’s side she has already two great uncles is also rabonim in 
the old country, and now she goes to work and becomes one of 
them things.” 

“Listen!” Gelb protested. “If you are such an ignerammus 
that you think something wrong about your own daughter, that’s 
your business, but lots of perfectly respectable people has been 
Futurists, and at the start, some of them made big money at it, 
too. However, that’s a thing of the past. People is getting wise 
to them Futurists and finding out that ninety percent of them is 
fakers.”’ 

“Ts that so!’ Migdol cried. ‘And don’t you suppose that I 
know my own daughter well enough to know that if she thought 
they was fakers, she wouldn’t have a thing to do with them? 
And, furthermore, Gelb, we all went through the same thing. 
Thirty years ago when you and me was to the Allen Street night- 
school together, we used to sit over one cup of coffee for hours— 
one of us with a hat on, so the coffee-house man would think 
that as you didn’t order the coffee, you was going to leave at any 
moment, understand me, and didn’t we divide up the wealth of 
the nation so that it come to something like a hundred and 
twenty-two dollars and sixty-five cents apiece—or a hundred and 
sixty-four dollars—if we could get Hilton, Hughes and Denning 
to throw in their capital?” 

“Listen, Migdol! If you think there is such a thing as a 
Futurist Party of the State of New York which elects one 
assemblyman and a municipal court judge every year, y’under- 
stand, let me tell you that Futurism ain’t got no connection with 
politics. It’s art,” Gelb declared. 

“Art!” Migdol exclaimed. ‘What has my daughter got to do 
with art?” is 


‘What chance has an artist got nowadays?” 


“Well,” Gelb said, slightly shrugging one shoulder, “my 
Milton says that as a matter of fact, her and art ain’t in the same 
dictionary at all. But that don’t prevent her from being in Max 
Bleichwanger’s class in Greenwich Avenue near the police court, 
although Milton says it’s practically throwing her money away.” 

“Ai! Tzuris!’”’ Migdol groaned. 

“Say! It’s her own money, ain’t it?—and she’s taking lessons 
in the coat pad company’s time,” Gelb said. 

“No wonder them people are failing,’’ Migdol cried. 

“They would have failed anyway,” Gelb said, ‘“‘and so there- 
fore, Migdol, if you and Mrs. Migdol want to see what kind of a 
84 
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asked Bleichwanger. ‘‘It’s terrible!’’ Selma exclaimed. 


Futurist your daughter has become, y’understand, she’s got @ 
picture hanging by the Secessionists’ Exhibition on the rool- 
garden of the New Gallatin Hotel, because you could hang a box, 
of sardines there and call it a picture, just so long as you paid 
fifteen dollars entrance fee.” 3 

“I don’t believe it,” Migdol said, slapping the table. “My 
daughter is just so good a painter as any of them Futurists. | 

“Did I say she wasn’t?” Gelb retorted. ‘And just to prove it 
to you, we'll all go up together tonight and give them a surprise, 
because every night, practically, Milton says she’s hanging 
around that picture to hear if some genwine artist, who really 





e’s got a 
the roof- 
ang a box. . 
you pai¢,, 


paints for a living and makes one, might say she’s got talent, ard 
naturally, if she’s hanging round that picture, my Milton ain’t 
very far away, y’understand.” ; 

He might also have added that Max Bleichwanger wasn’t far 
away either—especially as Max had conceived a strong personal 
liking for Miss Migdol, even though she did work as a stenog- 
rapher and typewriter. In fact that very evening at seven 
o'clock while Miss Migdol was supposed by her family to be 
detained at the coat pad company, she was dining with Max 
Rleichwanger at the Tour d’Argent on West Forty-ninth Street. 


HEY had just finished the soup, and were waiting for what in 
6 fine flight of descriptive fancy the man who wrote out the 


bill of fare had described as a sole, when Miss Migdol laid her . 


small white hand on her cher maitre’s arm and looked at him 
earnestly with her big brown eyes. 

“Tell me honestly,” she said, “do you or do you not think I 
have talent as a painter?” 

Bleichwanger looked at her even more earnestly in return. 


Before replying, he asked himself whether anyone, even a man 


who knew practically all there was to know about painting, such 
as himself, had the right to discourage a person with small 

features, a naturally pink and white complexion, a 
figure straight and slender and a good thirty-five-dollar-a-week 
job as a stenographer and typewriter. He reflected that she 
had made sacrifices for art. She had, in his own class on Green- 
wich Avenue, applied paint to canvas with a tenacity of purpose 
which ought to have yielded better results. 

He felt, perhaps, the fault was in him as instructor that his 
favorite pupil’s industrious efforts produced combinations of 
color which could have appealed only to a paint-and-color 
merchant anxious to increase his business. 

In short, he reflected that this might be the turning-point of a 
career, not to say the abandonment of a course of lessons in the 
Max Bleichwanger Art Class on Greenwich Avenue, and he there- 
fore favored Miss Migdol with a smile of what he intended to be 
encouragement. 

“Picabia,” he said, pressing Miss Migdol’s cool white hand, 
“at the end of a year, burned his brushes and his palet and de- 
termined to become a taxi-driver, so discouraged he was, and 
look at the prices he gets today.” 

“J wasn’t thinking of how much money I could earn as a 
painter,” she said. 

“Neither was I,”’ Bleichwanger assured her. ‘Do I paint for 
the dealers? I assure you, Miss Migdol, if I would paint what the 
dealers want me I should paint, tomorrow I could have my own 
chauffeur like Picabia does, but would I?” 

His eyes grew misty as he thought of the sacrifices he himself 
had made for modern art. He had been a pupil of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts and had made such perfect copies of the more 
obscure old masters that dealers had doctored them up and sold 
them as genuine, and he had collected only ten percent of the 
proceeds. That’s how excellent an academic painter he was, and 
yet he had in recent years painted pictures which could be held 
upside down, sideways and at various angles, and he would defy 
anybody to say what they were all about. He was getting ex- 
tremely tired of it, too, for at heart, Max was an academic 
painter and could draw as well as Meissonier, and he was be- 
ginning to feel that it was time he married someone whose 
salary of thirty-five dollars a week would permit him the luxury 
of painting pictures a child could recognize, instead of pictures a 

could paint. 

“The trouble with me,” he said, and he would again have 
pressed Miss Migdol’s hand except that she had withdrawn it 
from his reach, “the great trouble with me is and always has been 
that I care nothing for money.” 

He looked around for an arm on which to place his hand in 
emphasis of what he was going to say. He would have liked it to 
be Miss Migdol’s arm, but any listener’s arm would have been 
sufficient, because he was now stating a case which almost all 
painters of eccentric pictures think to be entirely true of them- 

ves, 

“T assure you, Miss Migdol,” he continued, “if I would take 
commercial art for advertising agencies—if I would paint 
mural decorations for public buildings—if I would do portraits of 
Men, y’understand, I could make my fifty thousand—my 
hundred thousand a year.” 

The arrival of a longish dish of sea food with a slightly am- 
Moniacal smell, denoting that its name on the bill of fare was 
S ve Normande, interrupted the conversation for an instant. 

But would I paint such pictures?” Bleichwanger demanded 
4s Miss Migdol merely toyed with the sole. She was, in most 


respects, an ex- 
tremely sensible girl. 

“Well, why not?” 
she asked. 

Bleichwanger, 
who for years 
had never 
eaten fish ex- 
cept a trifle 
Ooverripe in 
French and 
Italian restau- 
rants, was so 
indignant that 
he answered 
with his mouth full. 

“Why not?” he ex- 
claimed. “Is art art or 
is it a trade? I was 
born and raised in 
Saint Jacobs, Missouri, 
where my father kept 
a general store, and 
what do they know 
about art there? 
Nothing!” 

Miss Migdol nodded 
sympathetically. She 
didn’t quite compre- 
hend what all this was ; 
leading to but she 
nodded sympatheti- 
cally nevertheless. % 

“So naturally what i Y 
they want for the a 
new Public Library are 
practically colored photographs,” Bleichwanger continued. 
“Decorations which are original, which are nicely spaced on the 
walls and have real design, real color, they don’t want, even when 
they’re offered by the only painter that ever came out of 
Saint Jacobs, Missouri, the home of the big MacDonald Plow 
Works.” : 

Despite all this invective, Bleichwanger had managed to eat 
enough of the Sole Normande to give him ptomaine poisoning for 
the rest of his life, but what was really poisoning him now was 
not the Sole Normande. 

“So what happens, y’understand, but they give the mural 
decorations to a painter originally from Kansas City, and not 
even Kansas City, Missouri. From Kansas City, Kansas, he 
comes, and that feller turns out a bunch of designs for mural 
decorations which ain’t mural decorations at all. They’re sup- 
posed to be allegorical, and include Industry, Agriculture and 
Thrift, and believe me, if those decorations are allegorical, then 
so is an advertisement for pills. Every one of those designs has 
got in it a couple of plows three times life-size, and on the handles 
as plain as ‘No Smoking’ in a subway station is the name Mac- 
Donald Plow Works; so considering that this MacDonald is the 
leading citizen of Saint Jacobs, president of the library board 
and chairman of the art committee, I leave it to you, what chance 
has an artist got nowadays?” 


a 
| | 


ISS MIGDOL’s really fine eyes flashed as she thought of 
this degradation of art. “It’s terrible!” she exclaimed. 

“And that ain’t the worst,” Bleichwanger said, while the 
waiter removed Miss Migdol’s full plate and Bleichwanger’s 
empty plate and carried them away at arm’s length with every 
appearance of disgust. ‘‘And that ain’t nearly the worst.” 

He succeeded again in grasping Miss Migdol’s hand by way of 
emphasizing the climax of his story. 

“Twenty-six thousand five hundred dollars, they’re paying 
this feller from Kansas City,” he announced, “and when I was 
in Paris last summer, I seen someone he showed the designs to— 
his old instructor in the Beaux-Arts, and he says that the whole 
thing was taken from the new mairie of Vallauris sur Loup, figure 
for figure, except of course there’s only one plow in those Vallauris 
decorations, and it hasn’t got any name on the handles. And 
they call that Art!” 

Bleichwanger laughed bitterly, but when the laugh reached 
Miss Migdol across the table, it was a trifle more fishy than 
bitter. And this provoked Miss Migdol into a comment that was 
not at all pertinent to the discussion of the mural decorations in 
the Saint Jacobs library. “Do youthink (Continued on page 190) 





Strange Case 


‘The 
Mrs "Adeu ght 


T FIRST, when she awoke, she was too terrified to 
move. She lay rigid in her bed for a minute or two, 
her heart pounding madly and her breathing stran- 
gled. Then, with an effort, she reached for the switch 

above her head and flooded the room with light. 

It was a typical bedroom in an expensive English hotel, and the 
sight of it reassured her. 

She got out of bed quickly, her breathing still rapid and her 
heart still racing like a runner’s, and made her way unsteadily to 
a door across the room. Her hands trembled so that at first she 
could not open it; but at length she succeeded, and almost stum- 
bled into the darkness it revealed. 

“Derek!” she called, and again, “Derek! Derek!” 

A man’s voice answered, sleepily, “Hello! What is it?” 

A switch snapped, and a moment later she was in the arms of 
her husband. She clung frantically to him. 

“That dream! That awful dream! It’s 
come again!’’ she panted. 

Her eyes were still wide and 
staring with the horror of its 
recollection. 

Her husband comforted her, 
though he himself felt the skin crawl upon 
his back. 

“Don’t think of it,” he urged her. “‘To- 
morrow you'll be seeing this Doctor Chan- 
ning; and if he is half as good as they say, 
he’ll certainly put an end to it.” 

Her grip tightened on his shoulders. 

“But suppose he can’t? Suppose he’s no 
better than all the others?” Her voice 
rose almost to a scream. 
“T can’t stand it, Derek!” 
She was on the brink of 
hysteria. 
Arkwright shivered. 
These scenes were awful. 
He suffered from them al- 
most as much as she did. 
People in other rooms 
might hear her, too, and 
would think they were 
quarreling. The idea tor- 
tured him. He dreaded 
scenes. He hated anything 
disorderly, and his resent- 
ment at such times made 
him almost brutal. 

“That’s nonsense,”’ he told her sharply. 
“You're giving way to an absurd extent, 
and as things are you’ve no right to let any- 
thing upset you.. Every doctor has told 
you that.” 

She regained control with an effort, and 
they sat silently for a time on the side of 
his bed. She was a tall woman, with a fine 
figure and still finer face; and it seemed 
strangely incongruous to see her clinging 
for support to this frail man beside her. 

tie was her second husband, and was, both physically and men- 
tally, typical of those who commonly fulfil that function. He 
was slight, orderly and decorous; he combined a love of comfort 
with a complete inability to earn the wherewithal to achieve it; 
and he had, therefore, for this rich woman he had married, a 
genuine sentiment of affection not entirely unmixed with grati- 
tude. 

Of the two, she was clearly the better man. Her black hair 
hung down in two thick plaits, framing a dead-white face from 
= her eyes, deep, dark and intensely vital, stared out above 


a nose and chin more like a man’s than a woman’s 

in the strength and boldness of their outlines. 
She scarcely spoke again, but continued to gaze 

rigidly before her; and gradually her habitual 

control asserted itself, and her momentary 

panic left her., But she did not return 

to her own bedroom. She could 

not bring herself to that yet. 

She spent the few hours 

that were left till 

morning, lying im- 

mobile by her 


Illustrations by 
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husband’s side, hoping with agonized intensity that in the 
hands of this new doctor she would at last be freed from her 
torment. 

For it was no exaggeration to say that of late this dream had 
made her life unbearable. It had occurred for the first time 
shortly after she knew she was to be a mother, and as time went 
on it had recurred, exact in every detail, at rapidly increasing 
intervals. 

In it she seemed to be walking on a long and lonely road. She 
was barefooted, for she could feel the rough stones upon the soles 
of her feet and a cold wind upon her ankles. She was not afraid, 
though she seemed strangely aware none the less that some 
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by Harold Dearden 


G‘My husband never 
struck me after that 
first time, but I knew 
he hated me more than 
ever. He never missed 
a chance ta hurt me.”” 


dreadful thing was to 
occur; and on this point, 
in describing her dream, 
she was always quite 
clear and insistent. 

“It seems as though it just had to happen,” she would say; and 
the distinction between that conviction and the emotion of fear 
was in some way real to her. Then, after what seemed to her an 
age-long journey down that road of pain, hemmed in on either 
side with an almost tangible darkness, she would come at length 
: a point where, on her left-hand side, the blackness seemed less 

lense. 


A it was here that she felt the first real access of overmaster- 
ing terror. Through this gap, far away in the darkness, she 
saw that which froze the blood in her veins and filled her with 
an indescribable convulsion of horror. 

“Great jets of smoke and flame, tearing up the sky,” she would 
Say, when attempting to depict it later. 

It seemed as though Hell gaped at her; and she knew, with that 
awful prescience so typical of dreams, that it was to Hell indeed 
that her bare feet were leading her—pitifully driven by some 
relentless urge—along that desolate road, alone. 


AS Besa fiom 
Woman’s 


Subconscious Mina 


She would stand there awhile, staring 
with agonized intensity at this appalling 
sight, and swept with a complexity of emo- 
tions she was always powerless to describe 
later. Horror, loneliness and _ self-pity 
seemed to strive with a feeling of overmas- 

tering tenderness towards 

someone whom she could 

not identify; till she 

would turn at length in 

her anguish to remove 

that horror from her view. 

So she would stand for 

a moment, her back to 

those leaping flames, and 

feeling in some way 

throughout her being un- 

utterably deserted and 

defiled. Suddenly as she 

stood there she was freed, 

as by magic, from her 

anguish. She seemed now 

to be afraid no longer; 

but was filled instead 

with a sense of courage and com- 

panionship, as though she were 

protecting someone dearer and 
weaker than herself. 

So encouraged, she would lift her 
head, and there—lighted as it 
seemed by those gigantic flames be- 
hind her—her eyes would rest upon 
the outline of a Cross. Filled now 
with a subtle sense of strength and 
purpose, and feeling no longer 
lonely or afraid, she would begin 
her painful progress down the road 
again; and as she did so she 
emerged, invariably, into the wak- 
ing state. 

This nightmare, for so she had at first described it, would have 
been terrible enough as a single event; but its recurrence had 
made it of late a thing to poison her hours of rest and reduce her 
to a point of genuine nervous exhaustion. 

It was from this incubus of terror that she looked to Channing 
to free her, and she told him her story in the morning with the 
first real feeling of hopefulness she had had at any of her inter- 
views with doctors. For she had heard great things of him from 
former patients, and his appearance and manner, in addition, 
seemed to inspire her with confidence. Moreover, he was the 
first nerve-specialist she had consulted, and she hoped that what 
had been a mystery to others might be capable of solution by one 
who had given his life to the study of such matters. 

Channing listened intently to the account of her experience, and 
noticed at once the profound emotional upheaval produced in her 
even by its description. But he was puzzled, none the less, to 
explain it. He was silent for a time, after she had finished; and 
when he spoke it was to ask her a question which surprised her. 

“Ts this your first child that you are expecting, Mrs. Ark- 
wright?” 

She hesitated a moment. 

“Yes,” she said at last; and Channing was quick to catch her 
meaning. 

“You have lost a child, perhaps? Is that it?” he asked her 
gently. 

She nodded; and again he noticed how moved she was at the 
recollection. 

“T had a baby by my first husband,”’ she murmured. “It died 
at birth. I was very ill at the time, and very unhappy,” she ee 





Channing watched her with that veiled scrutiny 
which was habitual with him: This woman, he thought, 
would not be made unhappy easily. For it was to her 
marriage she had referred, he knew, in that simple 
statement. It would have been unnecessary other- 
wise. He must know more about that marriage. 

But he must lead her to speak of it of her own accord, 
for only so would he hear the whole story. He knew too 
well the evasions and omissions so easy and so welcome 
in the direct answering of the most searching of ques- 
tions. So he never asked direct questions except as a 
means of getting an unconscious answer to some other 
question which he dared not put. To get a patient to 
talk at all was usually sufficient for his purpose, for, 
once launched on a stream of conversation, it was rare 
that they did not at length let out the truth. 

He began therefore by being strictly impersonal. 
No woman, when she generalizes, can avoid a personal 
application, so he started now with a little talk on 
dreams. 

“They are just a hotchpotch of memories,” he said 
easily, “like turning over a scrap-book at random, or 
picking up stray bits of a jig-saw puzzle. The scrap- 
book of your mind is what we call your subconscious- 
ness, and its bits and pieces are the raw material of 
your dreams. That’s why they are usually such rub- 
bish, you know, and such meaningless jumbles of non- 
sense.” He smiled encouragingly at her, but she did not 
smile in return. 

“Mine isn’t just a jumble,” she said, with a shudder. 
“Tt’s too terribly clear and vivid. And besides, it never 
varies. That’s what makes it so awful.” 

“T know,” replied Channing. “I’ve been told that 
so often that I’ve no doubt of it.” 


Mrs. Arkwright turned to him quickly. ‘“You’ve 


known others, then, who have dreamed the same 
thing, like I do, over and over again?” 


OR the first time a note of relief sounded in her 
ace: It was something to feel that she was not 
the only one on whom this ghastly thing had fallen. 
Channing turned in his swivel chair, and ruffled the 
pages of his bulky case-book, filled with the records of 
his patients’ woes. 
“T could read you plenty of stories here, just like 
your own,” he said. 
“And you cured them?” 
“T think I can say I helped all of them to cure them- 
selves. That’s getting as near boasting as I like to 
permit myself.” 
Again he smiled warmly at her, and this time he was 
rewarded. She sat a little straighter in her chair, and 
her voice shook when she spoke next. 
“Then for heaven’s sake help me!”’ she said huskily. 
“T thought when I married this time that I had done 
with horrors forever!” 
Channing was never so casual as when he spoke with 
a purpose, and he toyed now with his tortoise-shell 
glasses as though he were making small talk over the 
tea-table. 
“As a rule recurrent dreams are due to the fact that 
some original impression has been so violent that it 
emerges, not as a jumble, but as a whole, with every 
detail of the incident almost as vivid as the original. 
That was the case, of course, with the ‘battle-dreams’ 
of shell-shocked soldiers. In your case, of course, that 
can’t be the explanation. But a recurrent dream may be the 
symbol of some such experience. It is sometimes a symbol, for 
instance, of some period when the dreamer was profoundly un- 
happy, living in terror of someone, or something of that sort, 
you know.” 
Mrs. Arkwright’s eyes were burning, and there was a flush on 
her high cheek-bones. 
“You mean it would help you—to cure such a person—if you 
knew that?” she said. 
Channing was even more casual than before. ‘“That’s the sort 
of thing,” he answered, and continued to play with his glasses. 
There was a long silence. He never so much as glanced at her; 
for he knew that a word of encouragement to a woman of her type 
would be fatal. If she was to confide at all, she herself must de- 
cide to do so. A trace of coaxing or sympathy would shut him 
out for good. 
88 


For a moment, in-her dream, Mrs. Arkwright would 


So he waited patiently, seemingly absorbed in his thoughts 
and his plaything. 

Suddenly she spoke and, her reticence once abandoned, her 
words poured out in a torrent, low-pitched but quick, and almost 
staccato with emotion. 

“T shall have to tell you about my first marriage,’’ she began. . 
“After what you have said I can see there is no help for me unless 
I do so.” 

“T think you are wise,’’ Channing said quietly. ; 

She looked away from him, sitting very still with her hands in 
her lap; but he saw how her fine eyes hardened, as though what 
she saw was disgusting. Then she told him her story, clearly and 
precisely, choosing her words with care, and only now and again 
betraying in her look or tone the effect it produced upon her. 

“My first husband was a vile man, Doctor Channing. I was 
only a girl when I married him, but even I had heard stories of 





feel utterly deserted and defiled. Then suddenly she was freed, as by magic, from her anguish. 


him which, though I understood only a part of them, had made 

im a sort of legend in our part of the country. But my father 
wished me to marry him. We were small yeoman farmers our- 
selves, my father was extravagant and ambitious, and the match 
was, materially, a brilliant one for me. So I married this rich 
man, and almost from the first day I regretted it. 

“He was a large landowner in our part of Lancashire, and his 
collieries and steel-works in addition brought him in a very large 
mcome, every penny of which he used to gratify his vices. He 
was a libertine and a blackguard; and some of his villainies could 
lave been possible only in so wild a district as that in which we 
lived. He was fifty and I was twenty, and my father on his death- 

asked my pardon for having urged me to marry him.” 

She turned to Channing for a moment, and her eyes were filled 
with loathing. . 

“I am trying not to exaggerate,” she said, “but if ever the 


Devil took human 
form I believe he 
did so in the case of 
that man.” 

“He ill-treated 
you, I suppose?” 
said Channing. 

Mrs. Arkwright 
smiled grimly. “He 
did,’’ she said 
quietly—“‘once. He 
drank; and once 
when he could not 
move me to tears by 
his words, he struck 
me.” The knuckles 
glistened on her 
strong right hand. 
“He was a little 
man; and I thrashed 
him with a dog-whip 
till he was sober.” 

“That was very 
brave of you,” said 
Channing impul- 
sively. “But why 
did you not leave 
him?” 

She answered him 
at once. “I was too 
proud,” she said. 
“We are a strange 
people in_ those 
parts, you know; 
there is a saying 
that we make good 
friends but worse 
enemies. But more 
than anything else 
we cannot bear to 
be beaten. I knew 
what had been said 
by others when [ 
married, and I was 
determined not to 
give in. Besides, 
that was just what 
he wanted —to 
break my spirit. So 
I had every reason 
for staying.” 

She stated the 
fact so quietly that 
it carried convic- 
tion, and the picture 
of these two bitter 
haters living under 
the same roof and 
sharing the same 
bed was not a pleas- 
ant one to contem- 
plate. 

Mrs. Arkwright 
began again: ‘He 
never laid hands on 
me after that first 
time I’ve told you about, but I knew that because of it he 
hated me more than ever. He was clever and I am not; and 
he never missed a chance when alone or with others to hurt 
and humiliate me. And he could do it, too, in such a way as 
made me seem at all times in the wrong. He had a sneering 
way of talking which was detestable; and he seemed to take 
a savage delight in pointing out the evil side in every human 
relation.” =e 

A wave of crimson swept her neck and face, subsiding as sud- 
denly as it had arisen, and leaving her paler even than before. 
For a second she was plainly unable to continue, and her lower 
lip whitened as she stilled it with her teeth. Never, thought 
Channing, had he seen such iron control. It was almost painful to 
witness in a woman. 

“He was vile, too, in other ways,” she said at length; and 
Channing did not press her to explain (Continued on page - 
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IVE million, two hundred thousand shares—a record 
for all time!’’ excitedly shouted the stock-broker’s clerk 
who, hour after hour, had been chalking figures on a 
vast acreage of blackboard. 

Seated in one of the luxurious big leather chairs generously 
provided by the broker for his customers’ room, I looked about 
at the faces of several amazingly calm but terribly worried men 
near me and wondered if this day hadn’t made a new high 
record also for the number of heart-breaks. 

A few minutes before that, a slender little white-mustached 
man at my side had leaned over and in a low tone confided to me: 

“My wife and two daughters and myself had arranged for six 
months in Europe starting week after next. I’ve just canceled 
our reservation. We’ve dreamed of this trip together ever since 
the children were born—but I guess it’s never to be.” 

He had taken a lifetime’s savings of $8,000 and invested it in 
first-class stocks on margin. In a few months he had enough 
profits not only for a leisurely tour of Europe but for a tidy stake 
to be put away in safety deposit. At first, profits came so easily 
that he wondered why he 
had been so long discover- 
ing this source of wealth. 

It looked as if working for 
a living was just plain 
stupid. 

Then he began to get ac- 
quainted with othermarket 
enthusiasts in brokerage 
offices and to follow sug- 
gestions of well-meaning 
strangers about reinvest- 
ment of his profits. The 
more stocks he bought, the 
more shares he had to suf- 
fer a decline when the crash 
came. He lost not only 
his trip to Europe but the 
original $8 ,o00 which might 
have provided the chance 
to recover his losses. And he was just one of thou- 
sands. 

I chanced to overhear another middle-aged man 
who was carrying on an earnest conversation with 
a young chap of charming personality—the margin clerk. 

“Tf you’ll just wait until tomorrow, maybe they’ll turn up- 
ward,” said the older man. 

“But then maybe they won’t,” replied the margin clerk, in a 
kindly tone. “Anyhow, we here in this branch office have no 
choice. New York has given us our orders and unless you bring 
a4 $12,000 before two o’clock, they’ll sell your stocks. I’m sorry.” 


You Have 


Most pathetic of all in that room, perhaps, was a sweet-faced, 
elderly little woman who had hoped to make enough for a trip 
back to her girlhood home and lost $900—all she had. 

Somebody pointed out, across the room, a heavy-set man who 
a few days previous had $75,000 to his credit on the broker's 
books. Since then he had been engaged in what is known as 
distress selling, amidst a downpour of other stocks, and now had 
only $3,000 left. 

Yet he was chatting pleasantly with friends, as if quite un- 
concerned. 

He even shouted banteringly to one of the clerks: “Hey, 
Foss, why don’t you fellows wear cotton gloves and act more 
like undertakers on a day like this?”’— and laughed heartily 
over the situation. 

In contrast to such woes, I recall a man with a shrewd nose 
who appeared to derive much enjoyment from the unceasing 
decline of stock prices. 

“I’m in hopes they’ll go considerably lower,” he remarked, 
“Those brokers’ loans really ought to be reduced—and besides I’d 
like to buy back even cheaper the stocks I sold last week.” 

Later I learned that this man is a multimillionaire. 

Rich folks usually contrive to sell before a big shake-out comes 
and then have plenty of ready cash for bargains. No wonder 
they’re rich! 

Amidst all the heavy-hearted thousands who lost, have sprung 
up also so many new millionaires that they no longer are pointed 
out on the streets. The rise in one great industrial stock alone 
during the last year or so is said to have placed at least two 

hundred new ones in the millionaire 
class. 

On the other hand, within the last year, 
besides all the new millionaires, there are 
thousands of families who are overjoyed 
that they pulled out just enough for a new 
car. . One friend of mine, a struggling 
author, made $10,000 last winter on one 
hundred shares of Radio bought with a 
margin of only $1,000 a few months before. 

“You never saw such a surprised mort- 
gage as ours when we paid it off,” he glee-. 
fully told me. 

I know a hard-working stenographer 
who learned of the market by noting the 
methods and operations of her employer. 
For three years she made her own clothes 
and went without any vacation and even. 
minor luxuries, to save what she thought 
she needed to start a little speculative ae 
count of her own. And you can believe it 
or not, but she has won and kept nearly 
$200,000. 

A young accountant scraped together 
$1,700 and arranged to open a marginal 
account with a broker. One morning he 
telephoned to inquire about prices and 
said: ' 

“1’d buy one hundred shares of Hup- 
mobile if I had time to bring you over @ 
check. But I’ll wait until tomorrow.” 

“You don’t need to wait,” replied the 
broker affably. ‘We know you have the 
money ready and you can buy the stock 
now if you wish to.” 

That was at eleven o’clock in the mom- 
ing. Three hours later he sold out at @ 
profit of $480! Mind you, he hadn’t yet 
had time to put up a cent of money. He 
just walked over the next day and received 

the broker’s check for $480 representing the happy difference 
between his buying and selling price on one hundred shares. 

Perhaps his regular job, with a modest weekly wage, now | 
downright ridiculous. 

However, such episodes of easy money quickly won are all too 
few. Probably not more than three out of one hundred—ter 
tainly not more than five out of one hundred, according to brokers 
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records—get out 
with profits. If 
perilous slumps, 
such as the devas- 
tating one of this 
last June, did not 
occur from time to 
time, the whole 
stock-market game 
would be so allur- 
. ing that everybody 
would join in, and 
then nobody could 
- make any money. 
How could you gain 
profits by trying 
to sell your hold- 
ings to a _ public 
made up of people 
already saturated 
with stocks and 
trying to unload 
them? 

My friend, Willard Kiplinger, well-known savant of Washing- 
ton, gave me an extemporaneous explanation of how fictitious 
stock values must rise and collapse.~ He and I and another friend 
were eating dinner together when Kiplinger remarked: 

“T suppose the stock-market is like this: Here I have a dish 
of ice-cream that cost me ten cents. Robert, the waiter, comes 
in and says thé ice-cream is all gone and no more is to be had 
tonight. My ice-cream suddenly seems more valuable to you 
and you offer me, say, twelve cents for it. Then Bill, who had 
intended to order ice-cream, makes you an offer of thirteen 
cents. You, being Scotch, can’t resist taking a profit. Bill brags 
so much about the ice-cream that I decide I was foolish to let it 
go in the first place and buy it back for fourteen cents. About 
that time I discover, to my dismay, that the ice-cream has 
melted.” 

We who are unable to deal in stocks on a grand scale some- 
times feel wofully picayunish as we see transactions of thousands 
of shares passing on the tape. Yet the truth is that one doesn’t 
need to have many hundreds of shares to control more than an 
average person in the market does. 

After talking with about twenty-five margin clerks in leading 
brokerage houses, as well as with many members of such firms, 
I am convinced that an average account is not more than two 
hundred shares. Eighteen months ago it would perhaps have 
been less than one hundred shares. Yet the aggregate of such 
modest accounts is of real consequence. One-fourth 
of all the common stock of the great United States 
Steel Corporation, for example, is usually held on 
margin. We small traders are not so small after all. 








REOVER, we small investors, plain folk who have 
saved a little money but must work and struggle 
for most of our income, are the real owners of this coun- 
try’sindustries. Great railroad systems do not belong 
to bankers who wear side-whiskers and live in palatial 
homes full of haughty servants, but to ordinary people 
who drive inexpensive little cars, occupy modest little 
es or apartments and rejoice in how much the 
Movies give us for our money. 

The average stockholder of the New York Central 
Railroad owns only sixty-two shares. As recently as 
the beginning of the European war, the average hold- 
mg was more than one hundred shares. Likewise the 
average stockholder in the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
only seventy-one shares. Fifteen years ago Mr. 
‘Average Stockholder owned one hundred and thirteen 

ares. Everywhere the big wealthy corporations are 

ig Spread around, owned more and more not by the 
few but by the many. 

More than half of the American Telegraph and Tele- 
ne Company, or fifty-seven percent, to be exact, 
ongs to people who have less than ten shares apiece. 


The average is twenty-six shares. At least 75,000 stockholders, 
or about one-sixth of the total number, are employees. _More- 
over, no one, not even one of the largest stockholders in this 
company, has as much as one percent of the total! 

The average holding in General Motors is rather high—about 
two hundred and seventy shares—but that is because many 


‘ employees and others bought when the price was low and have 


had the benefit of immense stock dividends. In the United States 
Steel Corporation, the typical investor has only seventy shares. 
We average people who have only a few shares of stock not only 
buy most of the goods that the great corporations manufacture 
but own most of the stock, and receive most of the profits. 

For several years now, I, too, have been monkeying with the 
stock-market, and because the Lord sometimes looks after those 
who maybe couldn’t take care of themselves, the Wall Street 
boys have magnanimously paid me more than they took away 
from me. Thus I have been privileged to iourney through the 
enemy’s country at their expense. Since it was an educational 
journey, it was a little like going to college, tuition free, with an 
occasional bonus for encouragement. 

I gradually became interested in the market in consequence of 
a natural inborn disrelish for practically all forms of arduous toil. 

While following my trade as writing man, I was exposed, as 
everybody is, to tips on the market. Largely from curiosity, at 
first, I began to make notes of what people told me. If a friend 
advised me to buy United States Steel common for a quick move 
upward, I secretly wrote down his suggestion in a little book. A 
few months later I ° 
looked at my col- | 
lection of such ' 
notes to see how | 
the advance infor- | 
mation tallied with 
what actually had } 
happened. H 

In this way I 
made a surprising 
discovery: Most of 
the stock tips that 
one casually re- 
ceives are (Con- 
tinued on page 202) 
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O FAR as 

Richard 

Fairfield 

knew, Elizabeth 
of England had been a 
perfectly good queen and, 
if you were willing to over- 
look her habit of chucking peo- 
ple who annoyed her into the 
Tower, was probably a swell ances- 
tor and one that any girl might be 
proud of. 

This conclusion—not so irrelevant as it 
may seem—filtered through Richard’s mind 
as he considered Elizabeth of Evanston, 
Illinois, who sat beside him on this brilliant 
June afternoon on a public bench before which 
stretched a lovely -undulating expanse of 
water. The harbor in which a certain evi!- 
smelling vessel known as the Mayflower had 
dropped its rusty anchor three centuries agone. 

Richard’s history was vague; about all he 
could remember about Elizabeth of England, 
aside from the Sir Walter Raleigh episode, 
was that she wore a ruff because she had that 
kind of neck, and that her nose was not tip- 
tilted. : 

Elizabeth of Evanston wore no ruff nor 
did she need one. The V of her neck, as ex- 
posed, was charming. As charming as her 
nose, which was definitely tip-tilted. 

“T’m glad,” remarked Richard to Eliza- 
beth of Evanston, “‘that the family resem- 
blance between you and your great-great- 
and-then-some Aunt Elizabeth is slight.” 

Elizabeth of Evanston made a little face 
at him. She was not precisely a beauty, rav- 
ing or otherwise. Nevertheless, she was precisely the sort of 
girl that a man might follow all the way from Evanston, 
Illinois, to Plymouth, Massachusetts—as this man had. 

“But perhaps,” added Richard, in the same tone, “vou take 
ser the Mayflower side of the family.” 


¢ 


QDighton explained to Elixabebs 
into gallows-trees—and what 


“You,” suggested Elizabeth, “think you're 
funny, don’t you?” 
“T,” he amended modestly, “think that most 
everybody’s funny.” 
This she chose to ignore. There were times, 
as she had learned, when that was wiser. 
The rock on which the Pilgrims had lan 
was to one side of them. They—Richard and 
Elizabeth—paid no attention to the rock. She, apparently, was 
wholly interested in a mahogany speed boat that was trying 
leave its native element and fly like a bird. 3 
He, obviously, was interested only in her. And that, despite 
her apparent interest, she was not unaware of. For: 
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mother that most family trees turned 
it? But she took it hard, just the same. 





“Oh, stop looking at me that way, Ricky!” 
she protested impatiently—but not too im- 
patiently. 
gms at you what way?” he demanded 


“You know what way,” she assured him. 
He did . 


‘He grinned. He had a nice grin and brown 
eyes that could tease, torment or adore. At the moment they 


“But if a cat can look at a queen why can’t I look at a queen’s 
Sreat - great - and -so-forth grandniece?” he defended himself. 
he repeated reference to royalty, which to a casual 


eavesdropper 
might have seemed 
obscure, was not so 
to either of them. Nor 
would it have been to 
anyone in Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Not since Elizabeth’s 
mother had discovered gene- 
alogy. 
This had given both her and 
Evanston bridge parties a new sub- 
ject for conversation. Particularly 
those bridge parties she did not grace with 
her presence. 

“Have you seen her car? It’s got a crest 
on it, my dear. But then, I suppose even 
the kitchen towels have royal crests on 
them ... Oh, naturally, Evanston would be 
much too small to hold Mattie Emerson now. 
And of course Plymouth would mean so 
much to her. I suppose she’ll offer to have 
her crest cut in Plymouth Rock . . . London 
too! Won’t the king and queen be pleased? 
She'll stay at the Palace, I suppose, while 
she’s there.” 

The sort of stuff that makes a bridge 
party, that is. As important as the prizes 
and the refreshments. 

Echoes of what was in the wind at these 
very windy affairs were borne to Elizabeth’s 
mother who could not order those who ir- 
ritated her to any Tower; she could only 
shake the metaphorical dust of Evanston 
from her feet. She could not and did not 
take Elizabeth’s father, who was immersed 
in business—as he had need to be, consider- 
ing the cost of family trees and luxuries like 
that. But then, he was no social asset anyway. 

All she took was the car with its new crest; a chauffeur some- 
what more regal than King George himself; a recently acquired 
Pom with a family tree of his own, and Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth might prove a social asset. In fact, with her me, 








her father’s money and her mother’s family tree and exclusive management, she might 
even marry a title. That was something to think of and Elizabeth’s mother did. 
Especially when she also thought of those bridge parties which she did not attend. 

Because, say what one will, scoff as one may, a title is still a good stout 
social club to wallop the heads of one’s enemies with, in Evanston and 
anywhere else in these United States. 

Elizabeth herself had poked fun at the idea. 

“How long do you expect to be gone?”’ Richard had asked, 
the night before she left Evanston. 

“Qh, that depends,” Elizabeth had replied frivolously. 

“My status is so uncertain— 
I’m not sure whether I’m 
going as Mother’s unpaid 
companion or as a potential 
duchess.” 

They had been dancing at 
the country club, with Eliza- 
beth flushed and lovely to see; 
slim-shouldered, swirling .of 
skirt and admirably poised of 
manner, considering that she 
was talking to the man whom 
everybody in Evanston had 
more than half expected her 
to marry. He himself had 
suggested that, casually, a 
month before. 

Elizabeth, however, had 
seen it differently. “Sorry—but I 
don’t seem to feel that irresistible 
urge you read about,” she had re- 
plied serenely. 

He had remained as serene. ‘Oh, 
well—put the matter on file,” he 
had suggested, and even grinned 
creditably. 

They had driven home together 
that last night, under the soft 
spring stars. He had not seized the 
opportunity to propose again, as 
she had expected he would. She 
had assured herself she was very 
glad of that; had been assuring her- 
self so when the car stopped outside 
her home. There he, quite unex- 
pectedly but not at all inexpertly, 
had turned and taken her in his arms. 

As his lips had met hers she had 
felt—well, funny. But he had released 
her at once. 

“That,” he had explained coolly, 

“‘was for auld lang syne! It may be my 
last chance, you know. If you come back 
a duchess I suppose I’ll have to kiss your 
hand.” 

And such had been their farewell, pre- 
sumably for months. 

As a result, she had thought about him much 
more than she had intended to all the way East. 

Not, however, tenderly. In fact, she had begun 
really to think seriously of marrying a title after all. 
To her a title had become something to wallop 
Richard over the head with. 

She had no intention, however, of telling him this as 
she sat beside him on the public bench that commanded 
the view of Plymouth harbor. 

“How did you ever happen to come to Plymouth?”. she 
asked, instead. “I was never more surprised in my life.” 

The last of that was true. She had been walking along Main 
Street when his car had drawn up at the curb ahead of her. But the 
question she asked lacked sincerity. She had a very definite idea why he 
had come. 

“Why shouldn’t I come to Plymouth?” he asked. “Our home office is in 
Hartford and I always come East at least once a year, you know. Just,” he added 
modestly, “to give the big moguls a chance to pin medals on me.” 

This, she remembered, was true. He was one of those inexplicable young men with cast- 
iron nerves who not only sell insurance but who seem even to enjoy it. 

“And,” he went on, “I’ve heard so much about Plymouth I felt as if I ought to visit it. Historic 


shrine and all that, you know.” @.Sorry,”” Elizabeth said 
es dunt 
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Elizabeth refused, absolutely, to believe that. But she could not see her way clear to telling him so. 


ce] 


“T have the feeling, somehow,” he protested plaintively, “that you think I should not have come to marry him. 
Plymouth and I can’t see why. Does the mere presence of anybody with neither royal nor Pilgrim ‘“Well—put the mawe 
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connections spoil Plymouth for the elect. Because, if that is so——” He grinned anew 
and gestured expressively. An itinerant photographer, carrying camera and tripod, 
was approaching them. 
“T doubt,” added Richard, “if he has royal blood in his veins or Mayflower 
blood either—although you never can tell!” 
The photographer paused in front of them, smiling ingratiatingly. 
“Picture, Mister?” he suggested. ‘You and the lady together 
with Plymouth Rock. Finish them up in two minutes—see?” 
A small rectangle of velvet, covered with samples of what 
could not be called his art, was flashed before their noses. 
Tintypes, some framed in gilt, others mounted as brooches. 
“Shall we?” asked Richard, his eyes teasing Elizabeth’s. 
“I should say not!” she replied. ‘What would we do 
with them?” 
“Show them to our grandchildren,” he offered 
amiably. 
“Our grandchildren?” she echoed satirically—he 
had at last given her the opening she sought. 
“Why, I suppose, being normal people, we 
will both have grandchildren some day,” he 
replied coolly. ‘And think what a kick I’d 
get out of it when some trusting little tot 
cuddled at my knee and asked, ‘Oo’s dose 
funny people?’ 
“And I'll say,” he went on, “ ‘My dear, 
that’s your old grandpa when he was 
much younger and less rheumatic. The 
pretty lady with him was his child- 
hood sweetheart. But she grew a 
family tree and went away to Eng- 
land and married the Duke of What- 
have-you-shire and never came back. 

And then grandpa met grandma 

and——’” 

“And what would grandma be say- 

ing during all this?” interrupted 

Elizabeth. “Or isn’t she supposed 

to be present?” 

“From what I know of feminine 

nature I suspect she isn’t,”’ he con- 

fessed, grinning at the idea. “What 
makes women act the way they do?” 

“Men,” Elizabeth assured him suc- 

cinctly. 
The taker of pictures had listened 
to all this but, like a certain recent 
queen of England, he was not amused. 
Art was long, life is short; time was 
flying, the light was failing. 
“Say,” he demanded, “do you want 
your picture taken or not?” 

Richard glanced up at him. “Z want our 
picture taken very much,” he assured 
him, “but the lady balks. Which is that. 

Sorry!” 
The photographer gave him a look of disgust 
and passed on. 

They were silent for an instant. 
Of course Elizabeth knew perfectly 
well what he was trying to do. He 
was just pretending to be perfectly 
indifferent to her, pique her interest 
that way. Men are so transparent. 
Well, two could play that game. 

“T like you so much when you’re 
this way,” she announced sweetly. 

“What way?” he asked, interested. 

“Oh, sensible—not sticky senti- 
mental.” 

“Gosh—was I ever sticky senti- 
mental?” he asked, as if surprised 
and shocked. 

Elizabeth felt a sudden atavistic 
desire to put her fingers in his thick 

hair and pull it. He never had been particularly sentimental. 
Nevertheless, she managed to keep on smiling.. ‘““You know what I mean,” she main- 
tained. “You used to act as if you thought you were in love with me. Not terribly, perhaps, 
aor: erat tees ag lied helpfull I d th bi inl Oh, I 
: “Enough to marry you?” he supplied helpfully,.as she paused there, a bit uncertainly. “Oh, 
when Richar d ” ed her to still am. od fore A marry you Tieht now if you’d have me.” 
feel the irresistible urge. “T wouldn’t,” she assured him, almost viciously. 

om file, then,”” he suggested “Oh, I know that,” he assured her, not at all viciously. “Even if we (Continued on page er: 
5 
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The Story So Far: 


OCTOR ARTZ, who lived in Zurich, Switzerland, was 
D world-famous as the discoverer of a new method of re- 
juvenation. He was also a diabolically clever man who 
manipulated people for his own ends, and had a bad reputation 
because he had married three young girls in rapid succession. 

Alphonse de Rothberg determined to put himself in Artz’ 
hands to be made young again. A tremendously wealthy old 
roué, a man of strong will, Rothberg had lately been attracted 
by young Pauline Iselle, and was backing her musical training for 
grand opera in Zurich. 

Pauline was studying under Marakoff, a renowned tenor whose 
voice had been ruined during the Russian Revolution. Marakoff 
was quite well aware of Rothberg’s designs regarding Pauline, 
and he also distrusted Artz, who had originally suggested that 
Pauline study in Zurich, his home city. Marakoff was deter- 
mined to protect Pauline from these two men. And he was 
strongly backed up in this by his friend and pupil, young Carl 
Fiigler, a handsome, impetuous baritone, who hated Artz. 

The person who should rightly have protected Pauline was 
Naomi Vyvyan. Pauline was, in fact, originally her protégée; 
she had got Rothberg interested in the girl. But Miss Vyvyan 
was in a strange state of mind just now. She was violently, if 
unconsciously, jealous of Pauline. She, a withered old maid, 
was violently in love with Carl Fiigler. 

This result had been brought about by the clever Artz. He 
had seen that she and Carl were thrown together. He had made 
her listen to Pauline and Carl singing together on the lake one 
romantic night. 

The truth is, he thought Miss Vyvyan would be a good sub- 
ject for experiment, and he wanted to bring her to the point 
where she would submit to a rejuvenation operation. He liked 
to experiment on people—the Contessa di San Miniato, for in- 
stance, who lived at Pauline’s pension. She was being restored 
to an evil, unnatural youthfulness by Artz. 

Eventually Miss Vyvyan’s kindly nature was so changed that 
she wanted to get Pauline out of the way. So when Rothberg 
came to Zurich, she warned the terrible old man of Carl’s in- 
fluence, and told him of the singing on the lake at night. She knew 
Rothberg would act. 


EN 


N THE following day Doctor Artz called upon. Roth- 
berg, and later in the afternoon a telephone message 
reached Miss Vyvyan from the Baur-au-Lac, inform- 
ing her that Rothberg and Artz were about to start 

for Marakoff’s studio and would be glad to meet her there. 

The message pleased her, even flattered her. Really she had 
been ferling acutely ever since she had been in Zurich her ousting 
—_ the intimate life of Pauline. But she had suffered more than 
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one kind of jealousy. Now these two men, both influential, the 
one through his money, the other through his masterful nature, 
were deliberately drawing her back into the musical life from 
which the big Russian had thrust her. 

“T’ll come, of course!”’ she said eagerly. 

She put on her hat. As she did that she thought of the hatless 
evening. She looked in the glass. 

“My hair really is nice. If I only looked younger and wercn’t 
so lined, it would make a beautiful setting for my face.” 

As she left her room she met Countess San Miniato. 

“How excited you look!” said the Contessa. ‘I’m sure you 
have a rendezvous. Who is he?” 

“T am going to Marakoff’s studio to meet Doctor Artz and 
Mr. de Rothberg ” 

‘Alphonse has arrived!’ 

“Ves. I dined with him last night.” 

“Tiens! Tiens! Well, that’s odd!” the Contessa said, after 
some process of thought, of evidently not sluggish thought, was 
finished. “I am going to the studio, too, as it happens. We can 
go there together.” 

“Do you know Monsieur Marakoff?’’ said Miss Vyvyan, sur- 
prised. 

“I always know anybody I care to know,” was the enigmatic 
reply. “Before I married I was Tina Caglieri. I’m Duchess of 
Caglieri in 1ay own right. Didn’t you know? Come along!” 

And she began to run down the corridor. 

“Alphonse will be delighted to see me,” she continued, when 
they were out of the house. ‘He and I are old lovers. We were 
very fond of one another once. The Rothbergs have a real 
aristocracy of their own. You know the old Anna?” 

“Yes slightly.” 

“She is distinguished in her own way, a great Jewish lady. 
What a lot of trouble Alphonse has given her!” 

“They seem fond of one another.” 

“She loves him as only Jewish women can love members of 
their families. But she has always hated his manias. Of course 
you know what a maniac he is?” The light eyes looked mali- 
ciously sideways at Miss Vyvyan. 

“No,” said Miss Vyvyan, coldly. 

“Now you are hedging,” said the Contessa. 
know quite well what a maniac Alphonse is!”’ : 

“I don’t, and please forgive me, but I have no wish to discuss , 
Mr. de Rothberg’s private affairs. He has been exceedingly kind 
to me, most generous and kind.” 

“T didn’t say he was unkind. But he likes to have good 
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@.‘My voice, my 
poor splendid 
voice!’’ Marakoff moaned. “If I 
could get it back!’’ Carl and Pauline 
burned away, awed by this outburst. 


reasons for his kindness. No doubt you have supplied him with 
an excellent reason. In fact I know you have.” 

There was definite malice in her voice. Miss Vyvyan shrank 
the apparently incurable sazcasm of this uneasy woman’s 
cter, and was exasperated at having her unwelcome com- 

pany. She was convinced that the Contessa had never thought 
of going to Marakofi’s studio until she had found out that she, 
Naomi Vyvyan, was going there. 

I simply won’t take her with me!” she now said to herself. 
Aad she stopped in the road. 

They were on the hill and quite near to the studio. 

(What are you stopping for?”’ 

Forgive me! But has Monsieur Marakoff asked you to come 
to his studio this afternoon?” 

ues” said the Contessa, with a sudden sweet smile. 

Oh, then I beg your pardon. I thought perhaps—you see, 

uen it's a question of his pupils, of singing——” 

I know ! Of beautiful girls with silver-gray eyes and hair the 
color of primroses! Are we to knock, or ring, or what?” 

Without trusting herself to reply to this outburst, Miss Vyvyan 


A Diavel of a 
Dh adern Mephistopheles 


knocked on Marakofi’s 
door. 

It was opened by 
Carl Fiigler. And ex- 
actly at that moment a 
very large yellow and 
black limousine glided 
up to the garden gate. 
Rothberg and Artz had 
arrived. 

Miss Vyvyan shook 
hands with Carl Fiigler 
and was forced to intro- 
duce him to the Con- 
tessa, who examined 
him eagerly, and quite 
suddenly changed her 
manner to softness and 
a quiet simplicity which 
were very simpdtica. 
Then Doctor Artz and 
Rothberg came up. 

The Contessa went 
up to Rothberg, both 
her hands in the long 
white gloves out- 
stretched. 

“My dear Alphonse! 
What an unexpected 
pleasure to see you 
again! I have so often 
thought of you and 
Rome. Rome and you! 
I think of you always 
together. Nightingales 
in the Villa Medici 
gardens, fireflies, the 
murmur of fountains 
lisping. Life was sweet then. And now we meet on the threshold 
of music at the studio of a very great artist whom it is a privilege 
to know.” 

“I wasn’t aware you did know Monsieur Marakoff,” said 
Rothberg, with glacial coldness, getting rid—that was how Miss 
Vyvyan saw it—of the clasping hands, and staring at his old love 
with eyes full of menace. 

“T know everyone worth knowing. How do you do, Doctor 
Artz?” She turned, with that new gentleness already shown to 
Carl Fiigler, to Doctor Artz. “I am so glad you told me about 
coming today. Let us go in and see the great man.” 

Before Artz could make any rejoinder she walked quickly in 
at the open door and they saw her go straight up to Marakoff, 
who was near the piano with Pauline and the young Mozart. 

“I’m Tina Caglieri, Doctor Artz’ friend, the friend too of your 
charming pupil. Doctor Artz told me she was singing today so 
we have all come together to applaud her. Oh, Monsieur Mara- 
koff, I have heard you in all your great parts. The best of all 
was Don José. No one ever sang the flower song as you did, or 
ever will now you have given up. It is good to see you again.” 

She said the last words with a sincerity that seemed really 
to come from the heart, and one could have sworn that in her 
light eyes there were drops of moisture. 

Marakoff, who at first had looked surprised and ninly 
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inquiring, now seemed ready totake 
this unlooked for intrusion in good 
part. 

“Ah, my friend Monsieur Al- 
phonse!” he said, turning to Roth- 
berg. “So you find me here voice- 
less!” He put his hand to his 
mighty throat. “All gone—all! 
Not a note left! And clever Miss 
Anna—how is she?” 

“My sister is well, and sends you 
her love. Miss Iselle!” 

Rothberg went up to Pauline 
slowly, in a curiously possessive 
way, as a man goes up to something 
which belongs to him, and is more- 
over known to belong to him. 

“T have come here to see that all 
is going well with you. As you 
know, I have your musical interests 
at heart.” 

“Thank you, Mr. de Rothberg. I 
know. How can I help knowing?” 
She blushed. 

“When I do a thing it always 
means something to me. I do 
nothing at haphazard.” His thin 
voice had become firmer, had a new 
note of authority in it. “What I 
sow I watch over. My intention is 
always to reap a good harvest. 
How are you getting on?” 

There was assertion in this, and 
no one could miss it. 

‘I think—I hope——” She 
looked at her master. 

“T am well satisfied with Paul- 
ine,”’ said Marakoff. 

Rothberg raised his eyebrows. 
There was surely assertion, too, in 
that vigorously said Christian name 
pronounced in a fatherly way. 
Marakoff was taking a definite 
stand by his pupil. 

In the background stood the 
Contessa, Miss Vyvyan, Fiigler and 
Doctor Artz. The spotlight was 
on Pauline. Miss Vyvyan felt ex- 
traordinarily ill at ease. The pres- 
ence of the Contessa was ruining 
everything. She felt waves of 
malice in the room. What could 
possibly happen of any value while 
this satirical, hostile stranger was 
with them? 

Now Marakoff was talking to 
Rothberg and they were both look- 
ing at Pauline, who stood by 
silently with her eyes fixed not on 
them but on the wooden flooring of 


‘<I don’ t know what I ought to do,”’ $ 


But I can't give up my lessons. I shall 
Miss Vyvyan?"’ asked Carl. ‘I couldwt 
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Pauline. “Mr. de Rothberg is paying for me in Zurich. 
on here whatever happens.’ ‘‘Could you not go to 
is going to Doctor Artz, too,’ she said significantly. 


the low platform. Then she raised 
her eyes and Miss Vyvyan saw her 
look at Carl Fiigler. Immediately 
the Contessa spoke to him, gently, 
simply, again with that sympa- 
thetic and entirely unaffected 
manner. 

“Doctor Artz!’ said Miss 
Vyvyan, moving away. 

“Yes?” 

“Did you know the Contessa was 
coming here today?” 

“Of course not.” 

“T think I shall go.” 

“But we asked you to meet us.” 

“T know. But what’s the good 
of it?” 

“But it is swing to you—all this!”’ 
He made a circular movement with 
his right arm. She felt that it in- 
cluded Pauline, Marakoff, Roth- 
berg, even Fiigler and _ himself. 
“This gathering in Zurich—it is 
owing to you.” 

““No—to youl” she retorted, with 
sudden sharp conviction. 

At that moment she saw Artz as 
a deus ex machina, a prompting and 
coldly persistent god who was 
gradually achieving his ends, with- 
out haste, without show, with 
supreme aplomb. And she had been 
working for him, had been made to 
work for him. 

Artz smiled. ‘But you were able 
to persuade Monsieur Alphonse.” 
A chord was struck on the piano. 
“Let us sit down here,”’ said Artz. 
And he made her sit with him in a 
corner of the studio. 

When Pauline had sung, the 
Contessa broke into extravagant 
praises that sounded deliberately 
insincere, making so much of 
Pauline’s performance that she re- 
duced it almost to absurdity. 

‘Another Patti!’’ she said, among 
other things. 

Marakoff, who was as sincere as 
a rock in all questions of art, said to 
Pauline rather savagely, “Do not 
believe it!” 

The Contessa, laughing, whis- 
pered something to Fiigler. 

“Now, Carl,” said Marakoff, 
looking at the intruder from Italy 
with growing and obvious _irri- 
tation. “You shall sing a duet with 
Mademoiselle |’Alouette. Come 
here!” 

Carl went eagerly to the plat- 
form. The Contessa’s eyes fol- 
lowed him, crept, insect-like, all 
over his splendid figure, then shot a 
steel-cold glance at Pauline. Miss 
Vyvyan noticed that glance with a 
terrible feeling of understanding, 
even of echoing. It was as if at that 
moment the Contessa showed to her 
herself, or something of herself, of 
the woman who had listened in the 
night with Doctor Artz to two 
voices singing on the water. 

She shivered. Could she ever be 
akin to the Contessa? She at least 
was not a maniac. And she re- 
membered Rothberg’s explanation 
of the Contessa, the Contessa’s ex- 
planation of Rothberg. Criticism! 
Human nature was alive with criti- 
cism. But what place in it was 
held by (Continued on page r 33) 





T OFFICERS’ 
call the per- 
sonnel adju- 
tant had taken 

Peepsight—for so his men 

always alluded to the 

captain commanding B 
Battery of the Vth United States Field Artillery—aside. 

“You are minus two men in your battery, Peepsight,”’ he said. 
“T find that Headquarters Company is surplus two men, and in 
order to bring your command up to the table of organization, I 
am going to transfer that surplus to you.” 

“Halt!’ Peepsight commanded. “I want none of the sweepings 
and combings of Headquarters Company foisted on me. Permit 


me to do the selecting myself. What I need—what I have to have © 


—are farmers’ boys—men who can drive a lead team.” 

“Well, the commanding officer of Headquarters Company will 
not dispute your right to farmers’ boys, Peepsight. What he 
needs—what he has to have—are smart city boys, who know 
something of telephony, telegraphy and wireless—men with fair 
educations, who can write and deliver messages correctly. Let’s 
look through his service records.”’ 

Together they skimmed through the Headquarters service 
records and found two farmers—Robin Stewart and Duncan 
O’Neill. Peepsight sought no further. 

“Hah,” he cried. ‘Scotch ancestry. Good! Dour, solid 
fellows and naturally easy to discipline. A touch of unctuous 
humor, too, in all probability. ‘A reliable, hardy race, the Scotch, 
faithful and loyal. I’ll take these two.” 

He got them that night at retreat and, because Peepsight was 
more interested in his battery than in any other consideration on 
earth, it followed that he had the first sergeant summon Stewart 
and O’Neill to the orderly tent immediately after retreat, in order 
that he might question them and in general see what the Lord 
had sent him. 

Duncan O’Neill shocked him inexpressibly, for Private O’Neill 
was pathetically bow-legged, short, squatty, sandy and obviously 
unintelligent. Furthermore, he had a harelip—or rather he had 
had one at birth, for it had been sewed up. Nevertheless, his 
speech was none too clear. 

Peepsight dismissed him with a cursory examination, merely 
— Private O’Neill he hoped the latter would be happy in 
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B Battery and wishing him luck. ‘“He’ll never make a non-com- 
missioned officer,” he informed the first sergeant, sotto voce, as 
O’Neill clumped out of the orderly tent. “Next man! Private 
Stewart!” 

Private Stewart entered in a manner more than a little sug- 
gestive of an apprehension on his part that he was entering a den 
of lions. He was deathly pale and trembled noticeably; when he 
saluted he did so jerkily; he tried to stand to attention but was 
too nervous to do so. . 

“Well, son,” said Peepsight paternally, and smiled reassuringly 
at the boy. “So you’re our new soldier from Headquarters Com- 
pany, eh?” 

Private Stewart gulped, flushed miserably and with difficulty 
answered, ‘Yes, sir.” 

“T just called you in to make you welcome, Private Stewart. I 
like to get acquainted with my boys as soon as they join up. I 
think you'll find we have a goodly lot in B Battery and that you'll 
get along very well and be as happy as anybody can be in the 
army.” He turned to the first sergeant—a middle-aged man of 
many enlistments and undoubted ability. “Pick out a bed for 
this boy in a tent where he’ll be happy, sergeant. No rough- 
necks, remember. He’ll learn bad habits soon enough.” 

“T’ll hand him over to the instrument sergeant, sir. Ford has 
a very decent lot in his tent and rules it with a rod of iron.” 

“Good. Tell Sergeant Ford I desire he should keep an espe- 
cially watchful eye on this boy’s welfare.” Peepsight turned to the 
trembling soldier. ‘Do you smoke, son?” 

“No-o, sir.” 

Peepsight turned to the top. 
doesn’t smoke. See to it that he doesn’t start.” 
Stewart, “Do you drink, lad?” 

“Oh, no-o-0, sir.”’ 

“Belongs to the Band of Hope, sergeant. See that he doesn't 
lose his card of membership. How old are you, son?” 

“Twenty-one, sir—twenty-one the—the—tenth of last 


“Hear that, sergeant. He 
To Private 


. August.” 


Peepsight picked up the boy’s service record and read it 
leisurely. ‘Why, he’s even forgotten his army birthday, sé 
geant. It’s down here as the twelfth of July. Well, well, welll” 

“About sixteen, I should say, sir.” 

“Good guess, although he might be seventeen. What year were 
you born, Private Stewart?” 
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‘Losing your nerve?” 
old Grasby said to 
Robbie. ‘Hereafter you 
hold your team in hand ef 
better, understand!” % © 


Private Stewart’s eyes popped with fright. He remained 


ess. 

“Slow on-mental arithmetic,’ Peepsight commented. He 
chuckled. “Well, that was a dirty poke to give the boy.” 
He looked at the soldier again with that friendly, manly, compel- 
ling smile, direct, fearless and kind—the look of a born leader. “I 
like my boys to start in by telling the truth to me, no matter how 
many lies they have told the recruiting officer. You have one 

mark to your credit, sonny. You’ve volunteered for this 
war. You didn’t wait until they sent for you. Well, of course 
the home draft board would never have sent for you. Youth is so 
generous, sergeant. Now then, my boy, how old are you?” 

“Sixteen last May, sir.” The quaver had gone out of the 

voice now and Private Stewart was at his ease. He even 
essayed to smile back at Peepsight with insouciant, boyish inno- 
cence and friendliness. 


cohen was the sort of officer who conquered men by his 
personality, securing from them without apparent effort the 
maximum of discipline. Courts martial and battery punishments 
Were rare in B Battery because Peepsight was a rara avis among 
amy officers—a natural psychologist. He had lavished upon him 
t most battery commanders never know exists, to wit, 
affectionate and willing obedience. 
his hand fell, it fell heavily—but it never fell for a minor 
Cause or a cause that could be eliminated by a judicious applica- 
tion of common sense or an appeal to reason and human decency. 
Ina word, Peepsight was a man. As an officer—well, he had but 
ohe religion and that was never to eat, drink or sleep until his men 
had first been taken care of. 


By Peter B. Kyne 


cA Story of a Little Dog’s Master 


on a Big Adventure 


He looked his new “man” over now with kindly 
interest. Private Robin Stewart was, quite obviously, 
out of place in the United States Army. It is doubtful 
if he weighed more than a hundred and ten pounds; he 
was five feet five inches tall, slight, pale and wistful. 
His eyes were large, Celtic blue and dreamy, his mouth 
a trifle too fine and sensitive, his nose that of a thor- 
oughbred, his hair a chestnut brown with a natural 
wave in it. A good-looking boy who might grow into a 
fine, handsome man. 


OBIN STEWART! Peepsight surrendered to an 
R unmilitary impulse to call him, not Private Stewart, 
but Robbie. 

“Well, Robbie, I understand. You just naturally had 
to join the army and your parents wouldn’t let you, so you 
ran away from home and lied about your age because you 
didn’t have the written permission of your parents to 
enlist. Well, here you are. We’ve got you, so we’ll make 
the best of it and try to bring you back sound in wind 
and limb, to Mother. If we do that, you’l! be all the 
better man for your boyish experience in the army. Do 
you know anything about horses, Robbie?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. I’ve been riding horses since I was five 
years old. I can break horses to ride.” 

“Ranch raised, eh? Can you ride ’em rough?” 

“Pretty rough, sir.” 

“Can you drive four horses—or six?” 

Robbie smiled. “Of course I can, sir. 
lots of times at home.” : 

“Make him lead driver on number one piece, sergeant,’”’ Peep- 
sight ordered, ‘and send McCullough back to cannoneer. And 
now, Robbie, listen to me carefully. When you came in here you 
were badly frightened. It is very undignified for a soldier to be 
frightened and nervous in the presence of his captain because the 
captain is the daddy of the battery and the top is the big brother.” 

“Headquarters company thinks the captain is hard-boiled,” 
Robbie confessed naively. ‘And they say the top is terrible.” 

“He is—to terrible soldiers—and so am I. Now, then, Robbie, 
the top will show you to your tent and Instrument Sergeant 
Ford will look after you and see that you get a square deal. If 
you’re ever in trouble, you come and tell me all about it. Bea 
good boy, now, and don’t get into mischief. Your mother will 
probably be writing me about you from time to time and I don’t 
want to have a bad report to make of you.” 

Robbie departed and for several minutes Peepsight sat smoking 
pensively. 

The top interrupted his cogitations. 
suckling babe, sir.” 

Peepsight nodded. ‘They worry me to death, sergeant. I 
don’t like the responsibility of little boys—their health, their 
morals, their lives and limbs. This child’s a sort of cherub, too. 
Well-mannered, eager, curious, obedient—must have had a good 
mother and father. But he’s such a boy. Why, he’s still in the 
indolent, disorderly stage of boyhood. Upon my word, he hasn’t 
washed his neck and ears since last Saturday morning inspection.”’ 

Two figures flashed down the battery street before the orderly 
tent. One of them was Sergeant Ford, the other was Robbie 
Stewart—and the sergeant had Robbie by the collar and was 
dragging him protestingly toward the wash-house. 

“Ah,” murmured Peepsight, “the responsibility of these little 
boys!” 


I’ve done it 


“Pretty much of a 


The great tragedy of his existence Andy, in his doggy way, 
associated with the new smell that pervaded his young master 
when Robin came back to the ranch on a ten-day furlough after an 
absence of several months. The fact that Robin was dressed 
differently had not impinged on Andy’s canine consciousness. 
What mattered was that he smelled differently—so very differ- 
ently, in fact, that at first Andy failed to recognize him. 

Robin had chided him for this, but how was Andy to tell — 
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that underneath that aroma of moth balls, wood smoke, canvas 
and new leather that pervaded Robin now, the old natural scent 
of the boy had well-nigh disappeared? Where had Robin been 
all these months and what had he been doing to acquire that 
strange new odor? Andy, whose busy life was spent sniffing 
things, was an undoubted connoisseur on strange odors, but—as 
he would probably have confessed had he not been an English 
setter—this new smell to his beloved Robin certainly had his time 
beaten. 

Of course it was the army smell. All quartermasters’ depots 
and supply sergeants’ tents and storerooms smell like that. Later, 
Andy was to learn to know that smell so well that he could 
differentiate between batteries and brigades, but for the present it 
made his delicate nose tingle, for he loved Robin so he could not 
forbear taking long, affectionate sniffs of him—and then sneezing 
and snuffling to clean his nose out. A dainty aristocrat of dogdom, 
this Andy. 

Yes, Robin was different now. Somehow, he seemed much 
_ more important around the farm than he had ever been prior to 

that mysterious disappearance. His father and mother and all 
the hired hands appeared to make much more of him too, and 
with a pang of jealousy Andy realized this. Robin had little time 
for him. Even when Andy managed to crawl up into his lap after 
dinner, Robin’s agile fingers did not rove over him, as of yore, in 
search of wood-ticks. 

Andy noted, too, that Robin was no longer interested in or- 
ganizing a little hunting party out in the hills. Even when Andy 
dragged his young master’s old hunting coat out of the closet and 
suggested a hunt, Robin only smiled and patted the dog. Andy 
sniffed and sniffed the lovely odor of stale blood and feathers— 
the birdy odor, mingled with the aroma of blackberry vines, 
nettles, yerba santa and good old dirt. He wondered why Robin 
couldn’t smell it, too, and become as excited as he! ~ 

The trouble, Andy decided finally, was that Robin had mysteri- 
ously become enamored of the sound of his own voice. He was 
always talking eagerly 
and excitedly of. men 
Andy had never heard 
of before, and the old 
folks listened to him 
as respectfully as if he 
were an exceedingly 
wise old gentleman. 
Robin seemed happy 
enough, however, 
hence Andy was sadly 
puzzled when, just be- 
fore he left them again, 
Robin climbed into 
his mother’s lap and 
she drew him to her 
heart and commenced 
to weep so silently. 
Andy tried to horn in 
on that party, but 
nobody noticed his 
wistful little muzzle 
groping around for a 
friendly hand he might 
lick. 

When Robin went 
away that first time 
and was gone so long, 
Andy had suffered. 
An intolerable loneli- 
ness had filled his 
days and _ nights. 
There was the scent of 
Robin all over the 
house and particularly 
in his room, in the 











closet where his old 2! 
clothing hung. Once 170i 
Andy had seen 


Robin’s mother ar- 
ranging these clothes 
and when in the pocket of the corduroy trousers Robin used to 
wear she found a harmonica, a pocket-knife, some string, a sling- 
shot and a soiled handkerchief, her distress was very great. 

And once, out in the shed, Andy had seen Big Bill Stewart, 
Robin’s father, stand for a long time, looking thoughtfully at 
Robin’s saddle, bridle, spurs, jaquima and macarte. And 





Good Dog 


presently he saddle-soaped the saddle and bridle, greased the bit 
and spurs with vaseline, put the entire outfit in a grain sack and 
tied the sack to a rafter, high up in the roof. 

“T can’t bear to see the boy’s things around, Henry,”’ he ex. 
plained to the riding boss. “I get so I expect to see him comij 
out of this shed, whistling for Andy, his outfit on his arm. If he 
wasn’t the only boy-—” 

“Sho, boss, he’ll git through all right,”” Henry had replied. “{ 
wouldn’t worry none about him. The war’ll be over before his 
division’s trained an’ sent over.” 

“T’m not repining, Henry,” Big Bill had replied. “I'd be 
soldiering with my boy right now if the Philippine campaign 
hadn’t fixed my clock when I was his age. I reckon I can standit 
if he don’t come back, but his mother’Il never smile again.” 

“Dang your photygraft!” Henry had retorted. ‘“Why’d you 
let him go? He won’t be seventeen until next brandin’ time?” 

“How could I argue with him?” Big Bill had retorted plain- 
tively. ‘He knows I was totin’ a Krag-Jorgensen rifle as big as 
myself when I was his age; his granddads on both sides were 
Civil War veterans—we go clear back to William the Conqueror 
on my side and Henry of Navarre on his mother’s side, and I 
reckon blood will tell. 

“Of course, I knew that the boy couldn’t enlist without our 
consent and when he asked for it I wouldn’t give it. And then] 
saw a look in his eyes and I knew he’d go anyhow. I knew he'd 
keep on searching until he found a recruiting officer fool enough to 
believe his lie that he was twenty-one. So I said I’d give my con- 
sent provided his mother would give hers. I reckoned she’d know 
you can’t keep a bird in the nest once he’s ready to fly. But she 
wouldn’t consent—so he went anyhow! By the way, he’s written 
me his captain’s mount has the fastest sort of running walk and 
the battery’s trotting most of the time to keep up with him.” 

“That’s a smart captain to ride a horse like that, Bill.” 

“Robin says he can’t help it. He’s got to take the best they 
give him out of the remount corrals, and Robin says there ain't 

a decent saddle animal there. The 

government, he says, owns practi- 

cally all the spoiled horses in this 
country now. He says for me to 
send Peepsight a good horse to ride, 

. and when the outfit goes over he'll 
express the horse back to us.” 

“Collect—both ways,” Henry 

complained. ‘I never did see 
like o’ that boy o’ your’n, Bill. Till 
bet he’s asked for Cicero?” 

“He has.” 

“He would, drat him. The finest, 

wisest cuttin’ horse 

this ranch ever 

had.” 

And with a sigh 
Henry went down 
in the pasture to 
catch Cicero. Two 
days later, to the 
vast surprise of 
Peepsight, Cicero 
arrived in camp, 
express chargespre- 
paid. Robbie 
helped himself to 
Peepsight’s Samur 
saddle and bridle, 
went over to the 
railroad depot, un- 
loaded Cicero and 
rode him back te 
Peepsight’s tent. 

“Dad _ sent him 
down for the captain,” Robbie reported happily. “I happened to 
write Dad about that mount of yours and how his running 
was making it hard on the teams, so he’s sent Cicero for the cap 
tain’s use. When the outfit goes to France the captain can express 
him back, collect.” ; 

Peepsight stood by, pleased as Punch, while Robbie put 
Cicero through his paces. Fifteen and a half hands high he wasand 
weighing at least eleven hundred, without an ounce of superfluous 
fat on him. A dark, dappled bay horse, short-coupled, a weight 
carrier, with a fine low action, a beaming eye, and full of life. 

‘Beautiful as an army with banners,” Peepsight murmured 
“All of three-quarters thoroughbred.” He smiled up at the boy: 


GCHeadquarters Company 
thinks the captain 
is hard-boiled and 
the top is terrible. 
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GPut a first-aid dress- 
ing on your dog's tail,” 
Grashy ordered. ‘Please 
don't make me do it,” 
said Robbie. 


‘Tm glad your father gave him to me, son. You see, it isn’t 
permissible for an officer to accept a present from an enlisted 
man.” 

“T know that, sir. That’s why I had Dad send him. I don’t 
want the battery to think I’m hand-shaking the captain——” 

“The battery wouldn’t think it. They know the man who 
would try it would be out of luck. Robbie, that horse is magnifi- 
cent and I accept him in the friendly, neighborly spirit in which 
he is sent. Let me have your father’s address and I’ll write my 





LITTLE later, when writing his letter of thanks, Peepsight 
paused with uplifted pen. “I’d better put in some little lie 
to cheer the boy’s mother,” he decided, and wrote: 

Please inform Mrs. Stewart that I have a special interest in 
Robbie and will keep aneye onhim. When we get to the front I 
will make him my orderly and keep him in a deep dugout with me 
where the chances of anything hitting him will be practically nil. 
Thave a large family to look after but Robbie is the youngest, 
so he occupies a special niche in his skipper’s heart. 

It is probable that the Recording Angel, looking down upon 
Robbie’s mother when that letter came to hand, dropped a 
furtive tear upon the Book of Life and erased the record of Peep- 
sight’s kindly lie. He had written exactly the same thing to not 
less than forty mothers and it was his firm intention to keep on 
Wniting it to every anxious mother who wrote him begging him to 
keep a watchful eye on her hopeful. 

Robbie proved to be a good soldier. It was his ambition to go 

sh his enlistment without missing a call, without having his 

Rame inscribed once on Sergeant Grasby’s delinquency book. As 
alead driver he left nothing to be desired; and as a battery com- 
mander’s mount Cicero was the envy of every captain in the 
- And when at length overseas orders reached the division 

d Peepsight faced the ordeal of parting with the splendid 

animal, it was Robbie who solved the problem for him. 
lad says you can ship him back to the ranch, sir,” he ex- 
» “although of course the horse is yours. Dad’ll keep him 
the war is over and the captain needs him again. Lots of 

§0ing to waste on the Bar T,, sir.” 














So as 

So Peepsight blarneyed the camp quartermaster into lending 
him a motor lorry and two men; Cicero was loaded into it and 
sent back to the Bar T while the battery entrained for Camp 
Mills, the embarkation camp on Long Island. What a wild cheer 
went up as the men, leaning from the train windows, watched 
Peepsight, temporarily in command of the two batteries which 
made up the long troop-train, raise his hand, hold it aloft a 
moment and then drop it swiftly—the signal to the watching en- 
gineer to open his throttle. As Peepsight swung aboard the guard 
in the vestibule saluted him snappily. Peepsight glanced down 
into Robbie Stewart’s beaming face. 

“Well, sir, we’re off at last, sir.” 

“Yes, son—at last,” Peepsight answered soberly, for he had 
been to other wars and to him war was only a sorry business, 
never a joyous adventure. At that moment he wished he was a 
private again, a jolly, care-free, optimistic private with nothing 
to do save perform his appointed job and die—once; whereas 
Peepsight carried the burden of command. Before he should get 
his he would die many times watching his men get theirs. He 
made his way back rather sadly to his drawing-room in the last 
car. 

Presently to him came the incomparable First Sergeant 
Grasby. “Private Stewart wants to know if he can send a tele- 
gram to his father, sir,” he announced. “It seems his father will 
be down at the railroad shipping some cattle—and we pass that 
station about sunset. If his father knows the troop-train is com- 
ing, he’ll wait and wave to his boy as we roll by—and Robbie is 
hoping that perhaps we may have to pull in on the side-track 
there to let a passenger-train go by.” 

“By all means,” the captain replied. “I want to see Robbie’s 
father myself and thank him in person for Cicero. T’ll send 
orders to the engineer to pull in on the side-track. We'll spend 
five minutes there.” 

So at sunset the troop-train pulled in on the side-track at the 
station, where half a dozen riders were holding a couple of 
hundred cattle. Peepsight saw a man galloping over the plain 
toward them and at the horse’s heels scampered a small white dog. 
“That must be the boy’s father,” the captain thought and stepped 
off the train to greet him. “Pass the (Continued on page 117) 
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[ “\VE stared at him, speechless. That Stephen should ask her such a 
question, that she should be placed in a position where such a query 
could be asked her, was even possible, strangled her voice in her 

| 4 throat. There was a silence which endured for the fraction of a 

minute, but which aged Eve Dane and her husband by many uncounted years, 

They looked at each other, two desperately unhappy creatures, and in his 
probing eyes was the bitterness of suspicion and in her own the flame of outrage 
and horror. 

Love is a sword which cuts both ways; only people who love each other very 
much can hurt each other terribly. 

His grip upon her had, insensibly, relaxed. She twisted herself free with one 
little gesture and walked past him toward the bedroom. Not until, still mute and 

carrying her head high, she had almost reached it, did he find his voice again. 

It had seemed to him that after he asked that incredible question he would 

never find words again. But: 
“You’ve—not answered,” he told her hoarsely. 
She turned, and her eyes, still with that look of unbelieving horror 
in them, met his own once more. 
“Please,” she said, very steadily, “never speak to me again.” 
The door closed. Stephen stood alone in the warm, empty 
room with its lived-in look, its shabby comfort. He 
felt stifled there. He couldn’t. stay, couldn’t con- 
template all he, in his madness, had destroyed. 
But it did not yet seem madness to him. 
He thought himself very sane and clear- 
thinking as he left the room, found his hat 
and went out of the apartment and down into 
the street. 

The afternoon was very warm, but he 
shivered as he walked aimlessly and blindly 
through the streets. What had he said? And 
what had he done? 

After a long time, without conscious voli- 
tion, he found himself at the hospital where 
Bedford lay. He did not know by what cir- 

cuitous route he had reached there. He 

seemed entirely sane—but was not— 
when he asked at the desk how Mr. 
Bedford was—if, by any chance, 
he could see him. He gave his 
name, and the nurse he ques- 
tioned appeared informed as to 

his relationship to Bedford. 
“There,” she said, indicat- 
ing a short, dark man, “ 





is 

Doctor Nealy—you 

could talk to him, Mr. 
Dane.” 

Stephen accosted 

the doctor—men- 

tioned his name 

again; repeated 

his question. 

“May I see 

him?” 
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“No,” said Doctor Nealy. “I’m sorry. But no one can see him. It is concussion—we’v 


uch a query established that much. But he’s not out of the woods yet.” 
oice in her “T must see him,” Stephen pressed stubbornly. 
action of a The doctor made an impatient gesture. “I tell you,” he said with finality, “it is out 
inted years, of the question.” 
and in his Much later, Stephen returned home. He let himself in wearily. He was dog-tired, 
e of outrage his brain felt bruised from the hard impact of his thoughts. He wondered, dimly, why 
he had come home at all. 
| other very He felt that he couldn’t face Eve. He had asked her a question and she had 
not answered. His whole being rose up in revolt against his own suspicions. Yet 
ee with one she must answer him. 
ill mute and She was not in the living-room. 
voice again, He went into the bedroom. She had answered. She was not there, nor was 
m he would Junior. 
“Stephen,” her note read, “I’m leaving you. I couldn’t stay, 
could I, after what you said? I’ve told Anna I’m called away, he 
ving horror paid her and let her go. I’m taking Junior. We’ll manage some- as 
how until I get work. Later, I’ll let you know where I am and 
e again.” what I’m going to do.” 
irm, empty And that was all. He stared around the room, so empty of 
mfort. He her. The baby’s crib was as she had left it, the blankets 
uldn’t con- tossed and tumbled. The closet door was open, bureau 
_ destroyed, drawers were gaping. 
him. Stephen walked about and mechanically inventoried 
and clear- the things she had taken—her clothes, the boy’s. 
und his hat After a long time he lay down on the bed, 
d down into fully dressed. He lay there without stirring, 
without a sound, as night closed down and 
rm, but he the room turned from faint gold to gray and 
and blindly deepened from gray to black. 
> said? And Eve had gone straight to Gertrude 
: Evans. Gertrude had given up her arrange- 
scious voli- ment with the other girls in her bank—‘‘too 
pital where much talk, too much smoke, too many com- 
yy what cir- plications’”—and was living alone in a 
there. He small apartment downtown. Eve went 
was not— directly there in a taxi, after telephon- 
sk how Mr. ing to see if her friend was in. 
iny chance, Gertrude opened the door of her 
Te gave his first-floor flat and without a word 
se he ques- began instructing the driver to 
ormed as to bring in the bags and things. 
Bedford. When he had gone she put 
id, indicat- Junior down on a couch and 
rk man, “is faced her friend. 
aly—you “Well, what’s wrong? 
o him, Mr. You didn’t explain.” 
“T’ve left Stephen. 
n accosted We quarreled. You 
ctor—men- won’task me what 
d his name about, will 
n; repeated you?” begged 
s question. Eve piti- 
“May I see full 


ly. 
him?” “No,” 


GI shan’t divorce Stephen 
and I couldn't possibly— 
take money from him," said 
Eve. ‘‘You have achild,”’ 
her mother reminded ber. 
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answered Gertrude, “I won’t ask you anything about it.” 

“May we stay here, Junior and I, until I can find a room and 
someone to look out for him when I go to work?” 

“You may. There’s the bed.davenport, there—and we'll get 
a crib for him,” Gertrude told her sturdily. 

“T—I left his crib,” Eve said wearily. ‘A basket would do. 
I’m—tired. He’s—a very good baby, Gertrude. He won’t 
bother you-much.” 

Junior lay and stared at the ceiling with round eyes. He was in- 
terested in his new 
surroundings; he for- 
got to cry. He rather 
liked the woman who 
.came now and stood 
over him and made 
vague clucking noises 
at him and touched, 
rather timidly, his fat 
pink hand. 

“T brought,” Eve 
went on, “his formula 
—what I had made up. 

I’]1l have to order 
milk.” 

She took her head 
between her hands and 
sat there, slack in the 
big chair. 

Gertrude went over 
to her. 

“Get your clothes 

off,’’ she ordered, 
bruskly tender, “and 
I'll make up the couch 
for you and get you 
some toast and tea. 
You’re all in. I’ll see 
to the baby’s crib and 
his milk and every- 
thing. Don’t try to 
talk. Don’t try to 
think. Later, do both 
if you want. But not 
now.” 

When Eve had car- 
ried out this program, 
docilely enough, and 
Junior was sleeping, 
for the moment, in an 
extemporized bed con- 
sisting of two cush- 
ioned chairs pushed 
close together, Eve 
said suddenly: 

“T must get work. 

That’s the important 
thing. And I must 
find someone to look 
after Junior while I’m 
away.” 

“T know the very 
person,” Gertrude told 
her practically. ‘She 
cleans for me and told 
me recently she would 
like more work. She’s 
reliable, Eve, and I 
know she'll be glad to 
stay. I'll speak to her on the telephone tonight.” 

“You’re—good,” said Eve faintly. 

Gertrude’s keen eyes were misty. But she said im- 
patiently: “Don’t be silly. We’re friends, aren’t we? 
Eve, I’m sorry—you’ve had a rotten time. About 
Stephen, now—oh, I won’t ask; you know that. But is it 
hopeless—can’t it be remedied somehow? You—you 
love him, you know.” 

“If I didn’t, it would be easier to forgive him,” Eve 
said. ‘Oh, it’s all such a muddle, Gertrude. Remedied? 
Perhaps—but I don’t know that I want a patched-up happiness,” 
said Eve, with a rising flame in her cheeks. 

“Perhaps,” Gertrude told her. ‘But most people’s happiness 
seems just that way to me—patched in places.” 


Alimony 


Three days later Eve was working in Gertrude’s bank, where 
temporary position was offered her. She filled the place of an 
absent valuable secretary to one of the executives, a woman who 
was very slowly recuperating from a serious operation. Later 
Eve was told, another place might be found for her—a permanent 
one. 

Junior transferred his affections from his lost Anna to the ex- 
pansive and cooing Mrs. Hastings, and the little household shook 
down into running order, Gertrude having pérsuaded her friend 


QStephen was half 


their quarrel im the 


to stay on for a time. When things were 
settled, Eve wrote Stephen. 

“We are with Gertrude,” she told him, 

“and well taken care of. I’m working in the 
bank. Please don’t try to see me now. 

I feel able to talk things over, perhaps we'll 
meet.” 

Her mother would have to be told. Stephen, 
when her letter reached him, forwarded some mail to her. - 
could not write himself. There was only one thing he could say.” 
It was, “Forgive me; come back to me.” And he couldn’t say it 
yet. Things were still too uncertain between them. ey 





:, where 
ace of an 
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her friend 
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to her. 
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uldn’t say it 
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couldn’t be solved by six words. Life wasn’t as simple as that. 
He loved her. He suffered damnably. He was unspeakably 
jortured. He hated himself for what he had done. His heart 
jold him that his suspicions had been con- 
femptible, and yet—his tired and defeated 
mind was not yet entirely convinced. He 
couldn’t go to her in all humility and ask 
her pardon on his knees. 
Over and over he reconstructed what might 


t 


baffled, half angry. To see Eve for the first time since 
roms of Bedford, the man who had been the cause of it! 


have been her interview with Thorpe Bedford, what might have 
led up to it, what had been at the root of the whole dreadful, 
sickening business—the root of Bedford’s interest in her. 

1 hog papers carried the news of Bedford’s return to conscious- 


Mrs. Bedford was in town. Eve’s note, briefly stating that she 
Separated from Stephen, reached her and jerked her out of 
absorption in herself. The evening she received the letter, 

came to Gertrude’s apartment. Junior was sleeping in a 
wed crib, and Gertrude, with a lifted eyebrow, tactfully be- 
took ‘herself next door. 


ve and her mother confronted one another in the small 
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living-room, the older woman radiantly lovely, marvelously 
groomed—Eve in her serge working dress, her face pale and per- 
ceptibly haggard, her eyes darkly circled. There was a moment’s 
pause and then 
Stella said abruptly: 

“What’s all this 
nonsense? If you 
have really left 
Stephen, you must 
come to me—you 
and the baby.” 

She said it firmly. 
That it meant sac- 
rifice to her Eve 
knew and was, dim- 
ly, grateful. She 
shook her dark head 
and smiled faintly. 

“Tt’s good of you. 
But I’d rather work 
it out by myself.” 

“You were always 
obstinate,’’ her 
mother told her 
sharply. ‘What did 
you quarrel about?” 

“T can’t tell you 
that, Mother,” Eve 
answered. 

“Oh, I won’t press 
you,” Stella said, 
wounded. “It doesn’t 
matter, I suppose. 
But—what are you 
going to do? If you 
divorce him—he 
can’t pay two women 
alimony. Have you 
thought of that?” 

Eve lifted her 
hand. She said, low 
and clearly: “Please 
don’t talk of that. I 
shan’t divorce him, 
and I couldn’t pos- 
sibly—take money 
from Stephen.” 

‘*You havea 


child,” her 

mother re- 

minded her. 
Evesaid noth- 

ing. She had a 

child. The child of her 

love for Stephen and 

Stephen’s love for 

her. Yet, she thought 

wearily, had he ever loved her? Could it be love that had spoken 

such devastating words? Yet she knew that he had, that he did. 
“And this business about Thorpe,” (Continued on page 153) 
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NJHIS,” stated Cap’n 
Tip January, ad- 
dressing a slick and 

— glistening world 

— “this is the first time ever I 

done this.” 

Showing marked agil- 
ity for one of a ripened 
age, he let himself down 
from the overshot gun- 
wale of the stern-wheeler 
Promised Land and set 
vis rubber-soled boots 
firmly upon a danger- 
ously smooth footing. 

“Ves suzz,” he went 
on to say, “more’n a 
thousand times, I reckin, 
I’ve rode a steamboat 
through this here chute, 
goin’ and comin’. And 
fur ez fur back ez I re- 
member, mighty near it, 
I’ve been travelin’ it back 
and forth, swimmin’, 
mebbe, or else pullin’ 
a yawl or a skiff or some- 
thin’. But this’ll be the first and only time that ever 
I walked over it dry-shod.” 

Since he had no hearers it would seem Cap’n 
January spoke for his own benefit. Ordinarily he was 
not given to talking to himself. Still, it was an oc- 
casion when anyone might be excused for departing 
from the habits of a lifetime because this sort of marvel 
came but once in a lifetime, even on trade waters where 
almost anything might happen—and did. 

He faced west. Behind him was the inner line of 
the island, banked high with crusted snow, a polar 
hummock set down by error several thousands of 
miles south of where polar hummocks belong. The 
slender naked branches of its fringing willows made 
a pattern of black hieroglyphs against all that white, 
and fronting these, his steamer was like a fat sugar-plum im- 
bedded in the icing of a great wedding-cake. 

She was solidly frozen in, fore and aft. She was one of a long 
row of frozen-in shipping—tugs, packets, towboats, barges, coal- 
flats, shanty-boats, and so on. From above the island: sounded 
the disconsolate honkings of wild geese seeking a feeding-ground 
in the covered corn-fields and not finding it. 

That was the cruelest winter this southwestern river country 
ever had known. So far as the Weather Bureau’s records showed, 
it was the cruelest winter the country at large ever knew. There 
had been blizzards from the Rocky Mountains to the Gulf Coast 
and the upper Florida peninsula. There had been zero tem- 
peratures in Louisiana. There was heavy ice afloat in the 
Mississippi as far down as Vicksburg. There was a fuel famine 
through the nation and the Tennessee was frozen from down here 
at its mouth to its source-springs in North Carolina and Virginia, 
and that was unprecedented and for once gave the lie to the 
title of Year-’Round River. 

So navigation was all locked up and had been since the begin- 
ning of this present month. And Captain Tip January, with 
marvelings in his soul and caution in his steps, could cross on the 
ice where always before blue water, or blue water tinted with 
saffron—it depended on the season—had poured by a well- 
protected port. 

More for the sake of the experience than because he had any 
real business ashore, he did cross now, following a lightly traced 
cuncte made by the feet of earlier adventurers. He came without 


or 
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G,' ‘Right to the last Cap'n Tip showed ™ 
he was areal steamboatman; he brow- 
beat ‘em into stayin’ with the boat.”’ 


mishap to the bank at the farther end of town and toiled up be- 
tween frost-stiffened drifts which, in places where the wind had 
been at them, were girth-deep on either side of the winding 
pathway leading to the top of the small bluff. 

Cutting across lots on the firm snow, he got into Third Street 
and headed down it toward the center of things. He met few 
pedestrians, saw few signs of outdoor stir. In the clear topaz 
chill of the oncoming dusk, lights were popping on in some 
of the houses he passed so that the icicles at the porch 
eaves caught the colors of rose and gold and became jeweled 
pendants. ‘ 

He was mildly surprised though to note the glow of lights 
through the windows of the old Frobisher harness shop, which to 
his knowledge had for many months lacked a tenant. So being 
almost opposite it, he slowed and looked the squatty small 
building over. 

On its door was a crude-looking sign-board and at once from 
its interior there came out to him the sound of a man’s voice. 
Inside there someone was singing; was singing a familiar hymn 
at that: “There is a Fountain Filled with Blood.” Whoever 


that unseen singer might be he knew the lugubrious words all 


right enough. But to carry the tune properly was beyond his 
powers. : 
The dismal notes, now cracked, now husky, poured out into 
the street and spent themselves on its arctic emptiness. 
His curiosity quickened within him and Cap’n January went 
nearer until, by the fading afterglow, he could read what the 
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sign-board said. It 
said this: 


GospeL Mission. ALL 


Claims Its Own 


was rather a bleak and meager face with a frigid bluish cast to it. 
It belonged, that face, to a small middle-aged man in black 
clothes who stood behind an upended packing-case on which a 
Bible lay with its pages open convenient to his eye. Before him 


were benches; you might call them that. 
propped on empty boxes. 

It was this man who sang. He sang his hymn through, three 
verses and the mournful chorus repeated after each verse. He 







They were boards 
They were unoccupied. 


prayed a short prayer, he 
then read from the Scrip- 
tures a brief passage and 
prayed again—a _ bene- 
diction this time—and 
closed the Book; and all 
this while of five or ten 
minutes Cap’n January 
stood back in the shad- 
ows by the door, his cap 
in one hand, bending his head 
at the praying but the rest of 
the time looking steadily at the 
lone gospeler. 

Having closed the Book, the 
other man moved from behind 
the pulpit of his packing-case 
and advanced to him and ex- 
tended a bony hand. 

““My brother,” he said, “you 
are welcome. Every man who 
comes in the right mood is 
made welcome here.” * 

“Looks like you didn’t have 
so very much welcomin’ to do 
this evenin’,” answered Cap’n 
January. “Looks like I’m about 
the only feller that’s dropped 
in.” 

“Tt’s the bitter weather—I 
think.” A downcast expression 
which appeared to be habitual 
and which for the moment had 
departed from the stranger’s 
face, returned to it, making it 
wearied and despondent. “I 


iled up be- ‘ trust it is the weather. In my 
>» wind had CorpiaLty INVITED. - | part of the country—lI hail from 
re winding Enter In AND HEAR New England, brother—our 
| Ye tHE Worp oF Gon. people would not greatly mind 
hird Street SERVICES THRICE such cold, being accustomed to 
le met few Datty it, but in this southerly country 
clear topaz The spelling was of yours it is, as 1 gather, re- 
n in some good but the letters garded as a sore visitation, and 
the porch were splayed and awk- your people try to hide themselves away 
me jeweled ward, and the two lines from the winter. 

fan steeply downhill. “There was no one here today for my morn- 
w of lights ; steamboatman ing’s service and only you now. But I hold 
p, which to raised the latch and these meetings even though no one comes to 
So being § Wentin. Two gas-jets get my message. It is some comfort to think 
iatty small were burning in wail that God is hearing me even if no one else is. 

brackets and in the Brother, how is it with your soul?” 
- once from middle of the floor a For the moment the cap’n disregarded the 
1an’s voice. tusty drum-stove question so earnestly put. “Frum away up 
niliar hymn showed a red thread of yonder, eh?” he said. “How did you stray 
Whoever flame through a jagged crack in its belly. But down here?” 
s words all gas flares seemed to accentuate the prevalent “I travel about the country on my Master’s 
beyond i gloom rather than to lift it, and although the business. Sometimes I hold outdoor meetings, 

t & Coals in the stove might be heard seeth- sometimes I hold them in halls or rooms like 
ed out into ig and popping to the draft, a numbing cold ace this. - reached here last Monday. I am 
ou the farther dusky corners of the room. Illustrations by boarding with a family on this street. I 
nuary went he face of the one visible occupant of this C.C k rented this shop, fitted it up as best I could. 
d what the Place matched these surroundings, for it Forrest C. Crooks “To me it seemed that the good pple = 
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this section of your city might stand in need of ministrations. “T’m glad you told me. I feel—I somehow feel—there is a bong 
Perhaps I was wrong. There has been but little response—in _ between us though we’ve just met for the first time.” There way 
fact, I must admit, practically no response. Buttherent wasvery a pathetic sincerity, almost a pitiable sincerity about this 
low. I am glad of that. 
You see, brother, I pay 
my own way. I never 
ask for contributions. 
I rarely receive any.” 
“None of the local 
congregations chippin’ 
in to help you out 
any?” 
“None. You see, I do 
not belong to any creed. 
‘I merely go about the 
country carrying my 
message as I interpret 
“Me neither.” 
“How, brother?” 
“Me. I don’t feller- 
ship with no church, 
neither. Frum time to 
time various preachers 
have rastled with me, 
tryin’ to git me inside 
their own folds. Not 
fur me!” 
“But you came in of 
your own free will this 
evening. Perhaps He 
sent you. Surely He 
sent you.”’ Eagerness re- 
vived within the vision- 
ary. ‘You harkened to 
my poor efforts. Oh, 
brother, is it all well with 
your soul? Can I pray 
with you? Can I——” 
“Hold on, Elder——”’ 
“My name _ is 
Crenshaw, Albert E. 
Crenshaw.” 
“Pleased to meet you. 
Mine’s January. But 
don’t git me wrong, 
Elder Crenshaw. Since 
you’re so kind as to ast, 
Iain’tworryin’ aboutmy 
soul. It’ll be twenty- 
five year this comin’ 
twenty-third of next 
month since He showed 
me the way—showed it 
to me by the blaze of a 
burnin’-up steamboat. 
Ef you wuz better ac- 
quainted ’round here 
you’d know I’m the one 
they call the Prayin’ 
Mate.” 
“Praise be to God for 
that! Mine—my con- 
version—came to me in 
a peaceful spot by the 
ocean six years ago the 
ninth day of August, 
last past. The voice of 
God came to me then 
and there biddin« me go 
forth and preach His 
holy word.” 
iT? "I . 
7 snake A bog howe @‘*The three men who shambled toward Mr. Crenshaw wen 
fur a spell I thought 
that wuz my ordained job too. I tried it but I mighty soon _itinerant’s manner and utterance. “But what you say to mt 
— out better. This here exhortin’ business wuzn’t fur me— about giving up your ministry fills me with doubt, brother. It’: 
soon seen that. SoI went back on the river ag’in. I try a doubt which has come often to me before, but lately it has beet 
to serve the Lord the best way I kin whilst followin’ after with me almost constantly. I couldn’t throw it off. Because 
my own | trade. I ain’t advertisin’ it around though. I also have been a failure. 
wouldn’t a’ told you only fur you bein’ a preacher and astin’ me “I am loath to confess it but I have failed. Yet I’ve tried * 
p’intblank. hard. Brother, in all the six years of my new work I’ve nevé 








Irvin S. Cobb : 1B 


a genuine convert, never brought an erring fellow creature “Oh, if only I could win a soul! If only He would vouchsafe 
to the foot of His throne.” d ; me the strength and the power for which I crave. If only a few 
Hopelessness crept into his naturally nasal and singsongy human beings—three, two, one even—would rise up and say that 
through my words sal- 
vation and the peace 
which passeth under- 
standing had come to 
them — or to hin—I 
would feel my labors 
had not been in vain, 
that my time and my 
lifetime’s savings had 
not been wasted. 

“I'd be paid back a 
thousandfold for all the 
scoffiings I’ve suffered, 
all the disappointments 
I’ve had. I’d have my 
earthly reward then. 
I'd be surer of my 
Heavenly reward here- 
after. I’d go on striv- 
ing. But—it’s six years 
and longer, brother, and 
in all that weary, heart- 
breaking time, not one 
single penitent.” 

“Well, now, you look 
here!” said Cap’n Janu- 
ary. “Sometimes when 
things looks darkest it’s 
a shore sign it’s fixin’ to 
clear up. Now, I jist 
this minute got a little 
notion: 

“T’ve got a steamboat 
laid up less’n a mile 
above here in whut us 
river people call the 
Dick’s Nest—the safest 
winter harbor, until this 
year, that you’ll find fur 
five hund’ed miles up- 
stream or down. There’s 
a plenty more like her 
that hived in fur shelter 
ez usual and now they’re 
all trapped by this big 
freeze-up, same ez she 
is, and likely, some of 
’em, to be in the middle 
of a bad fix without the 
main thaw and the main 
rise up the Tennessee 
come gradual, which is 
whut we’re all hopin’ 
fur. 

“She’s all my boat 
now. I used to be only 
part owner of her but 
ez my partners died off 
I bought in their sheers 
and now she’s mine. 
She’s the oldest packet 
left of the few that still 
call this their home 
port, but she’s ez stanch 
ez the day she wuz 
launched and I’m kind 
of proud of her. Her 
name’s the Promised 
Land; mebbe you kin 
guess why I named her 
by that name? 

“Well, elder, I’m 
Woice making it yet thinner and more whiney; the narrowed bunkin’ aboard her over there ag’in’ the island. I’ve got 

ders drooped and the bald head sagged and the near- some of the boys out of my crew with me—the watchman 
sighted eyes, blinking behind their thick-rimmed glasses, had and the slush cook and a couple of my darkies. Now, whut I 
tears in them. suggest is that you come over on the ice to her tomorrow after- 
“Well, now, sometime soon mebbe you will,” said Cap’n noon—whilst the daylight lasts. You d better not make - 
luary, clumsily consoling. “Anyhow it must be that a feller later than tomorrow because there’s a mild spell predicted an 
credit Up Yonder fur tryin’.” ef it comes that ice mout start loosenin’ up. 





out the last you would have pictured as being moved to confess their transgressions.” 
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“T’ll send one of my darkies to meet you here and guide you 
acrost. You come on over and have supper with me and after 
supper you kin hold a meetin’ there in the cabin where it’s nice 
and warm and all. I’ll pass the word along to some of the other 
boats that’re froze-in near by and I think I kin promise you quite 
a turnout. 

“Besides, me and my own gang will be on hand, of course. 
They’re mainly a rough-lookin’, rough-talkin’ lot but they’re 
good-hearted, most of ’em, and they’ll set there respectful and 
quiet and hear whut you got to say—I’ll guarantee that—and 
mebbe it mout be that some amongst ’em mout git religion on the 
spot. Who knows?” 

“That’s it, brother, who knows!” 
was that of one uttering a prayer. 


The missionary’s manner 


F CAP’N JANUARY had required any further confirmation 
I for his swift appraisal of this wayfaring man’s capabilities as 
a cleric it was forthcoming that following night before the North- 
erner concluded the introductory sentence of his sermon. 

From his platform by the purser’s office in the snug and brightly 
lighted fore-cabin of the Promised Land, he preached it. Even 
those among his hearers whose contacts with the utterances of 
holy men were of the slightest, speedily realized that here indeed 
was fearfully bad oratory. 

Before that, though, there was a prayer and a hymn, the evan- 
gelist facing the smal] gathering that had been dragooned together 
to receive him, and Cap’n January, his sponsor and patron, stand- 
ing behind him where, unobserved by Crenshaw, he might turn 
the menacing battery of his eyes upon any man who, from indif- 
ference or derision, dared to profane the solemnity of the service 
by unseemly word or look or act. His monitorship was unneeded. 
Every member of this commandeered flock had his own reasons 
for respecting the wishes of the Prayin’ Mate. 

Nearly every member of it had seen him in action; certainly 
all there had heard tales about him. So, although it was punish- 
ment, they sat on the rows of chairs which had been provided for 
them and in a grave and decorous silence endured the ordeal. 

That’s precisely what it was—an ordeal. This poor little 
shabby half-fed-looking devil of a Yankee might have zeal but 
he had no fire. That was the big trouble with him—no fire. It 
was evident that he followed a tiresome formula; that he repeated 
a patter of stock phrases used many a time before this. 

In fifteen minutes, about, but it seemed much longer than that, 
he came to his lame climax, his conclusion rather, since. his 
preachments, as was evident, were without climaxes. He seemed 
to hesitate then for just a moment before he sounded his promise 
of the Divine forgiveness for him who would come forward now 
and confess his transgressions before the eyes of his fellow men and 
pledge himself to piousness and right conduct. As plainly as 
though he confessed it in speech, his semi-apologetic manner and 
his yearning yet daunted look revealed that he had so often ut- 
tered the same invitation with none to accept it. 

But now a miracle was coming to pass, a miracle not to him 
merely but to all in that shuffling little audience. A sort of 
stunned hush befell as there rose from where they sat three men 
who shambled toward him, and they were shamefaced and em- 
barrassed and advanced as though going against their wills. 
Now, out of all that group these were about the last three who, in 
the giddiest flights of your imaginings, you would have pictured 
as being moved to such degree; they being “Middlin’ Meat” 
Hogan, carpenter on the towboat Roseclaire, a person of profane 
speech and loose behavior, and Jimpsy Frame, general factotum 
of the gasoline packet Gipsy Girl, his general repute being no less 
dingy than Hogan’s, and Check Galloway, somebody’s second 
engineer, who drank heavily and swore hard and generally lived 
his own careless life in his own careless way. 

Even'so, up they went in their stumbling procession and, with 
abashed head and mumbling indistinctly, each in seeming token 
of atonement put forth his hand to be grasped exultantly by Mr. 
Crenshaw. That was a man transfigured. Trembling on the 
verge of an outright hysteria of joyousness and triumph, he cried 
out his hallelujahs and brokenly uttered his thanksgivings and 
then, turning to Cap’n January, he exclaimed over and over 
again that his labors were justified, that now he had heart to go 
on at the Master’s bidding. 

“That’s the ticket, elder,” was what Cap’n January answered 
when for lack of breath the other had halted, and his tone was 
understanding and congratulatory. “I kind of had a feelin’ that 
you’d fetch some of these here boys out of their holes.” He cast 
a quick sidewise glance upon the three blushing candidates for 
the Mourners’ Bench. “Yes suh, I shorely did have that very 
feelin’ beforehand.” 


The Promised Land 


Exactly as though Providence, or chance—if you would rather 
put it that way—had chosen that psychological moment for the 
interruption, there followed instantly on the peak of this scene, a 
curious and uncanny tremor, a sort of spasmodic quivering which 
started in the solidly fixed hull and came up through the steamers 
structure. Also they heard now, off in the distance and close by 
too, a succession of sharp splitting sounds, snapping, poppi 
sounds, rending sounds, sounds as though tremendous 
bare were clashing against some strong and slowly yielding 

ric. 

“Boys!’’ yelled one man, starting up, “shore as shootin’ she’s 
bustin’ up.” And with that there was a rush for the twin doog 
at the front. 

She was bursting free. They saw that as they came, in a jog 
tling excited surge, out upon the boiler-deck. The night beingg 
clear hard night with a half-moon out and many stars, they had 
a clear enough view of all about them. An hour before, the ice 
had been a flawless steel mirror. Now, opening westward almost 
from the bow of the Promised Land and stretching to the bank 
on the Kentucky side, there was a crack in the mirror which, ag 
they watched it, widened and showed black underneath. Lesser 
cracks, which at once became greater ones, were forming right 
and left of the first crevasse. Elsewhere the whole glassy surface 
seemed to lift and stir and ripple. 

“Everybody git back to where he belongs before it’s too late!” 

Somebody took it on himself to shout the order. Everybody 
obeyed it. There was a pounding of hurried treads down the 
companionway, a scrambling of dark forms as they slid over the 
boat’s gently heaving sides: then those same forms diminishing 
as they scattered this way and that and went slipping and skat- 
ing and running toward the boats harboring in the island’s leg 
The dark swallowed them up but their voices came floating back, 
and the slither of their scuttling feet. 

“Dave!” Cap’n January was addressing his second engineer, his 
voice rising sharply above the clamor of the parting ice. “Da 
git a good head of steam up in case we sh’d be tore loose. You 
have to do your own firin’ fur a while. And roust out them two 
darkies frum under the boilers and tell ’em to stand by. I’llbe 


needin’ ’em to double up on our head-lines and breast-lines, ° 


And you”’—he threw the command at his frightened slush cook— 
“you rustle up plenty of hot coffee. We'll want it by the gallon, 
*twixt now and daylight. And slice up some bread and ham, 

The cook darted off to his galley. Cap’n January laid a hand 
on the missionary’s shoulder. 

“Elder, you'll have to spend the night aboard with us—no show 
to git you back to town now. I’m sorry fur it. Way things air 
beginnin’ to look, this is liable not to be the safest place in the 
world an hour frum now. This here’’-—he motioned outward— 
“all this here may sound skeery to you, but even so there ain’t no 
special danger in it alone. Whut I’m worryin’ about is them 
big jams that’ll be lettin’ loose up above in the narrow places 
and rollin’ down on us. This here rise has started down on us too 
sudden, that’s the trouble. We should ’a’ had more warnin’.” 

“Don’t be sorry, brother.’’ Crenshaw, strangely serene and 
confident, looked up at him with grateful eyes. ‘If my summons 
should come tonight I’d go rejoicing. After what has just hap 
pened—this blessing on my work, and brought about by you, too 
—I’d go shouting happy. Why, brother, I’m glad I’m here, glad 
I must stay here. Perhaps I can help—at least I can serve you 
with coffee and sandwiches. And I can pray. Praise God for 
His mercies!” 

‘Amen!’ With reverence Cap’n January made the response 
as he hurried below. 

Those threatening voices out of the night already had height- 
ened until they were like musketry shots. With them, and coming 
from upstream somewhere, there now were mingled peculiar 
rumblings and gratings. The shackled river, fighting for its 
release, was beseeching the ice, and the rumpled ice talked 
to the river, with growls and screechings and loud crashes. 


‘ ber after you and I and the rest of us are dead and gone 
they’ll still be retelling the story down there of what hap- 
pened in the ravaged mouth of the Tennessee when the big gorge 
went out—how the jostling floes came pushing down, and 
piled atop of one another ten, fifteen, eighteen feet high; how 
the suddenly released current and the pressure from 


‘shuffled them like so many playing-cards, over and under 


through; how except for the choke of an even greater blockade 
in the Ohio, they might harmlessly have swept eastward out and 
away past Livingston Point but how, because of this, 
were driven back and sent rasping on slantwise against We 
Kentucky shore, and it close-ranked with craft; how this 
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gas sheered down at her moorings and how 
that one went to her finish abandoned but 
riding high and with all her lights blazing; 
and how the estimated total of damage reached 
the breath-taking figure of a million dollars. 

With scores risking themselves in gallant 

to save their own property or the 

y of their employers it was remarkable, 

as everybody afterwards agreed, that the ac- 

tual loss of life should have been so small— 

one life lost outright and a second man 

who had been injured dying a few hours later. 

But the doctor said this one might have lived, 

in a crippled state but reasonably sound, if 
only ted listened to reason. : 

He wouldn’t listen, though. He said, and 
stuck to it, that he’d rather slip out than hang 
on to hobble about on crutches. Besides, his 
boat was gone and he didn’t have much else to 


live for. ; 


doctor who attended him, and pleaded 

I with him to submit to the amputation, was 
a young man and comparatively a newcomer, 
named Carr. In the crystalline dawn a mes- 
had come knocking at his door to tell 

him he was needed and needed right away. 
The pair of them trudged through the snow 
to the river front. When they came to a blunt 
little point of land whence they must flounder 
down the bank, the young physician sucked 
his breath in. Passing there the day before he 
had marked how the shore was lined and 
double-lined with shipping. Now, where the 
boats had been, the great jagged slabs were 
and piled against the desolated scarred 


There was need of haste so they didn’t tarry 
long here. But his guide began telling him 
certain details. He said: 

“Right off there, almost opposite to us, is 
where the poor old Promised Land sunk.” 

“But I thought you just told me she was 
tied up over alongside the island?” 

“Oh, she was. And if she’d been layin’ a 
little further down this way she’d likely be in 
good enough shape still. You see, when that 
last blizzard of two weeks ago put her out of 
commission, the whole inside bank over across 
from us was already filled with those big fleets 
out of the Mississippi and the Upper Ohio that 
make a regular business of winterin’ here. 
There wasn’t any place left for her exceptin’ 
up near the far end yonder. : 

“So about two hours ago when the main 
drift swung back this direction after tryin’ to 

out toward the Illinois side, the boats 
down the island mostly escaped. 

“But the three or four boats at the head 
of the row caught the fuli force of it and didn’t 
have a chance. 

“By all accounts, the Promised Land was 
the third to go. And that’s where Cap’n Tip 
howed he was a real steamboatman. Yes suh, 
Tight to the last he showed it. For one thing, 
he made Dave Ripley—that’s his second en- 
gineer—stick to the job. Dave owned up to 
me ‘while ago that he was crazy to quit her 
and take his-chances on the ice same as the 
datkies was, but old Tip wouldn’t let ’em. He 
just browbeat ’em into stayin’ with her and 
that’s why they’re alive this mornin’. And 
he took the wheel himself and somehow he 
managed to jockey her almost to this bank. 

“Yes suh, he nursed her along sort of 
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diagonal until her wheel was torn off and the 
ice pinched in on her and crushed her hull and 
then, as she careened, they tell me that a regu- 
lar mountain of ice hit her broadside and cut 
the upper works right off of her, clean and 
smooth as shavin’ your face. But by then the 
cap’n had ’em all herded out on the bow where 
they could jump for solid ice. But he wouldn’t 
let ’em jump till he gave the word, which also 
was mighty lucky for them. 

“But it wasn’t so lucky for this stranger— 
the little preacher I’ve been tellin’ you about 
comin’ along, that Cap’n January had aboard 
with him for some personal reason of his own. 
Because he missed his footin’ and in he dropped 
in deep water. He never came up but once 
and then his head only showed for just a second, 
but Dave Ripley says he was lookin’ right at 
him and he swears, Dave does, that he had a 
smile on his face as he went under.” 

“But wasn’t it too dark to see distinctly?” 

“Oh, the cap’n was holdin’ a lantern up high 
so’s they could tell where they were goin’. He 
would have been the last one to make the jump. 
But when the preacher-man slipped and 
tumbled back, January, instead of followin’ 
the others, flung the lantern aside and dived 
into that ice-cold water, grabbin’ for him. 

“He missed his first grab though and before 
he could make another some heavy chunks of 
ice that were forced down underneath the 
surface, closed in on his legs—the way he’s 
hurt proves that—and just bit into him clear 
to the bone, the same as a shark or an alligator. 
But Dave Ripley and one of the darkies, they 
turned back and they both dropped flat on 
the ice and stretched out their arms and some- 
way they dragged him free. 

“T saw that part of it myself. I heard ’em 
yellin’ and I scrambled along the bank from 
my watchman’s shanty yonder. So I helped 
’em tote ,h'm in there and we tied up his legs 
the best we could to check the bleedin’ and 
built up a big fire in my stove and by that time 
the daylight was startin’ to come and I put out 
to find a doctor. I only hope it ain’t too late. 

“Curious thing, though, he didn’t seem to be 
sufferin’ any. He was the ca’mest one of us 

” 


“The shock would probably make him in- 
sensible to pain for a while,” explained Doctor 
Carr puffingly. ‘Then, too, he’d been plunged 
into icy water.” 

“Tt struck me as mighty curious though, him 
bein’ so quiet and so rational. Why, after we 
got him stretched out on the floor and that old 
darky was kneelin’ down and holdin’ his boss’ 
head in his arms, Dave Ripley stooped 
over, half cryin’, with his wet clothes freezin’ 
on him, and tried to tell him how grateful 
they all were to him; and he looked up at 
Dave and he says: ‘Well, son,’ he says, and 
kind of grinned sayin’ it, ‘I had to take a matter 
of three or four lives when I was consider’ble 
younger. Ef I helped save four lives tonight, 
mebbe that’ll help balance the books fur me.’ 

“And right af‘er that he says: ‘ *Twasn’t 
the old Tennessee done my boat dirt. Re- 
member that, boys. Ef the Ohio had let that 
ice through by the upper outlet the way it 
wanted to go, we’d ’a’ been all right. So 
don’t let’s blame our own river, that’s give us 
a livin’ all these years,’ he says. Talkin’ about 
a river not bein’ to blame in a minute like that! 
It certainly sounded curious to me. . 
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Well, here we are; I hope we ain’t too late.” 


As Doctor Carr subsequently said, it might 
not have been too late either except for the 
wounded man’s obstinacy. His first job was 
to give the victim a stimulant for his heart and 
bind on proper tourniquets. 

Squatting by the lean shape that lay face 
upward on the wooden floor, the head being 
cradled in a shivering, sobbing darky’s wet 
arms, Carr finally told the patient flat out just 
what the inevitable consequences of a further 
refusal to undergo an operation must be. 

“Very well then, captain,” he added -when 
the answer had been made, “‘if that’s your de- 
cision there’s nothing else I can do except to 
stay with you and make—it—a little easier.” 

“Much oblige’ all the same, doc,” said Cap’n 
January. “Ff it ain’t puttin’ you out too much, 
Id sort of like to have you here along with any 
of these other boys that keer to stay by me.” 

“Hadn’t I better send one of them for a 
minister of the Gospel?” 

“No, we won’t do that neither. I’ve man- 
aged to git along this fur without leanin’ on 
any special creed, havin’ a sort of little private 
doctrine of my own. Besides, I had the com- 
pany of a preacher nearly all night.” 

Carr nodded and the dying man smiled up 
at him and said: 

“That there little gropin’, wanderin’ Yankee 
preacher! Sorry hand at preachin’ but clean 
strain all the way through; anybody could tell 
that. Doc, I’m goin’ to let you in on a little 
secret. It’s troublin’ me some now—not much 
though. Ef, in His mercy, God lets me go to 
the same place whar I know that preacher’s 
already gone, I’ll mebbe have some explainin’ 
to do. I'll have to own up and tell him that 
I played a trick on him. 

“He went to glory thinkin’ he’d made three 
converts. He didn’t have no idea that they 
cost me thirty dollars cash. That’s whut it 
come to, gittin’ them fellers to let on like they’d 
been stirred up by his preachin’—ten dollars 
ahead. He wuz gittin’ ready to quit, and that 
would ’a’ been bad fur him. Yes suh, awful 
bad. I done it fur the best. 

“T hope I git a chance to explain it to him 
just how it wuz. Or mebbe I won’t need to; 
mebbe They’ve already told him Over Yonder. 
Or mebbe, bein’ kind and merciful, They 
won’t see fitten ever to tell him.” 


H SAID no more on this score. He said very 
little more on any score, for shortly, and 
all at once, he weakened and began sinking. 
About the time he lost consciousness he did 
speak a few words—short separated sentences. 

Doctor Carr heard what he said but, being 
of an agnostic turn as many of his trade are 
apt to be, did not agree with the one other 
hearer—a weeping, ignorant, elderly darky— 
that these words might have any special signif- 
icance, any real portent. It was Doctor Carr’s 
experience that in the delirium preceding the 
end expiring patients were apt to relive the 
immediate past. 

In any event, Cap’n January, after several 
times muttering “The Promised Land, The 
Promised Land,” suddenly called out in the 
tone of one giving a command: “There’s the 
hail! Stand by, darkies, fur the landin’!” 
And then at the last, in a surprisingly clear 
round voice: “Why, hello, elder!” 


Good Dog by Peter B. Kyne (Continued from page 103) 


word for Private Stewart of B Battery to get 
df,” he called to the line of guards who had 
scended from each car and were standing 
beside the steps. 
Ahand-shake, a few hastily spoken words of 


| ‘WPreciation for the gift of Cicero, and then 
nt went back to his train. 


t do anything that would make your 

4 Or your pa ashamed of you, son!” said 
bg Bill. “Good-by, Laddie. I wish I could be 
And then he rode away, with 


| “ed 
Robie standing staring after him. 


“Come on, son. We’re moving out,” Peep- 
sight called huskily, and Robbie stumbled back 
to the train, unmindful of a little white figure 
that trotted sorrowfully at his heels. Peep- 
sight walked down to meet the boy. 

“Better say good-by to the dog, too,” he 
suggested. “He looks sort of neslected.” 

Robbie lowered one hand and Andy licked 
it; when Robbie dropped on one knee to take 
the silky head in both hands, Andy uttered a 
short, rapturous bark and broke away from 
him. Round and round the boy he fled; he was 


transported with delight in the realization that 
the-lost master had noticed him—at last! 

“All aboard!” Peepsight’s stentorian com- 
mand rang out. 

“Good-by, Andy,” Robbie crooned in a 
strangled voice. 

He stumbled aboard the train. Andy made 
a flying leap after him, but the guard thrust 
him off the steps, so the dog trotted along 
parallel with the train, his wistful brown eyes 
on the windows, in which presently appeared 
the head and shoulders he knew so well. 
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“Go home, Andy!” Robbie shouted. 
home!” 

But Andy was not in an obedient mood. 
Robbie was going away for good this time and 
unless he acted quickly 

He did. He gathered all his speed and ran 
straight at the train. Five feet from it he 
leaped straight for that window; and because 
Robbie couldn’t bear to see him fall back and, 
perhaps, roll under the wheels so rapidly 
gathering headway, he leaned outward and 
downward to meet that flying body with out- 
stretched arms. Into that welcome haven 
Andy leaped, with a joyous whimper that said 
7s plain as anything, “Oh, Lord, Robbie, how 
, glad Tam!” Andy joined the army! 

First Sergeant Grasby saw him enlist and 
turned to Peepsight standing on the steps be- 
side him. “Strict orders against having dogs 
on troop-trains or transports, sir,” he reminded 
the captain in a deprecating voice. 

“T can’t help it, Grasby. Somehow the boy 
seems so at home with his dog. I think, how- 
ever, sergeant, that you and I are suffering 
from an optical delusion. Are you certain that 
was a dog we saw fly in the window?” 

“On second thought, sir,” the admirable 
Grasby replied, “I believe it was a piece of 
paper.” 


“Go 


AN SUNSET a motor-cycle dispatch rider came 
roaring up the long street of the French 
village; hearing him come, First Sergeant Gras- 
by stepped out of what was formerly an estam- 
inet but which now served as headquarters for 
Battery B, Nth Field Artillery. Mechanically 
his left hand reached out for the envelop the 
dispatch rider thrust toward him; with brisk 
stride he walked up the street to Peepsight’s 
billet and silently handed him the envelop. 

“At last!” Peepsight commented. ‘We're 
going up at last. We’re to pull out im- 
mediately . . . All-night march . . . Pick 
up a French guide at the cross-roads just be- 
yond La Fére . . . Heard rumors of a con- 
centration of artillery . . . Going to pull off 
a big show, I guess.” 

And that was all of his warning order; at 
least it was sufficient. Within two minutes 
messengers were scurrying through the village 
routing the lieutenants out of billets; a bugle 
blew assembly; presently down the long, wind- 
ing, narrow street the chiefs of sections came at 
the double with their drivers and cannoneers 
and quietly fell in. Rolls were called. 

“Fall in here again in fifteen minutes, with 
complete equipment,” Grasby ordered. ‘“‘Dis- 
missed!” 

As the men scattered for their billets to pre- 
pare for the march Grasby tossed a curt com- 
mand or two to the mess sergeant, to the 
supply sergeant, to the stable sergeant, and 
then went back to his orderly room to help the 
battery clerk pack the field desk and the bat- 
tery record box. When Peepsight and his 
lieutenants came down to the Place where the 
guns and caissons were parked, the battery was 
already there, the man standing to head beside 
the horses. 

Robbie Stewart gathered the lead team on 
No. 1 piece and moved forward easily into 
draft, the swing team and the wheelers taking 
their cue from him. Peepsight marked how 
well the boy did it and nodded brief approba- 
tion; as the first section moved forward Andy, 
from his place on the limber of No. 1 piece, 
commenced barking joyously. 

Along the left flank of the marching column 
Peepsight rode for a while and his heart beat 
high with pride; presently he rode to the head 
of the column and joined his detail. At the 
cross-roads beyond La Fére the French guide 
was encountered, sitting silently on his horse. 
As silently he joined the detail and through the 
long night the march continued. 

Just before daylight they parked in a ruined 
village and spent the day there; at dusk they 
moved out again toward a line of dim flashes 
that rose and fell on the distant sky-line. 

Peepsight rode up to Robbie. “How about 
you, lad?” 


“Finer than silk, sir.” Right bravely the 
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words came, yet the captain detected in them 
the faintest note of controlled hysteria. Peep- 
sight flashed a small electric torch in the boy’s 
face for an instant. Robbie was very pale and 
his lips trembled as he essayed a smile. To 
himself Peepsight said: ‘“Too much imagina- 
tion. He’ll suffer!’ Aloud he said: “‘You’ll do, 
son. Tired, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir. Brownie and Prince have hard 
mouths. They’re always fighting the bit, sir.” 

They bivouacked just before daylight in 
another village, and all day long enemy air- 
planes hummed overhead and once, swooping 
low, one of them tried to machine-gun the 
battery as at dusk it rode the horses down to 
water at a little river. An antiaircraft battery 
hidden on the opposite bank riddled the Hun 
after his first burst, but three horses were killed 
and so was Tod Enderly, who drove the swing 
team on No. t. 

Robbie had a bullet hole through his blouse 
and another through his canteen; when the 
airplane came down with a rending crash in 
the meadow a hundred yards away and the 
gasoline tank exploded with a great gust of 
flame, Robbie was unable to join in the rush of 
souvenir hunters. He had fainted with fright! 

Peepsight and First Sergeant Grasby were on 
the scene a few minutes after Robbie had un- 
dergone his first baptism of fire. Private 
Enderly, in falling, had pitched against 
Robbie’s shoulder and smeared him liberally 
with blood; for a little while Peepsight, seeing 
the unconscious boy, thought the lad was dead. 

He knelt and took Robbie in his arms. The 
boy’s eyelids fluttered, he sighed deeply, 
trembled—and looked up at the captain. 

“Safe-o,” Peepsight cried joyfully. ‘The 
bird’s gone—crashed in the field yonder. 
Where are you hit?” 

‘Nowhere, sir. Please lift me up.” Set on 
his feet, he sagged against the top and smiled 
foolishly. ‘Scared me,” he confessed. 

The two veterans exchanged glances. ‘Well, 
it requires a certain quality of courage to con- 
fess that,” Peepsight observed. ‘However, the 
next time you get frightened, Robbie, don’t 
faint. When the enemy is attacking is just the 
time we need you on the job.” 

Peepsight strolled over to the burning plane 
and watched the flames consume the dead 
aviator. ‘They go forth to Valhalla in a burn- 
ing ship—like the Vikings of old,” he thought. 

He uncovered to his dead enemy and threw 
a clod at Andy, who, raised to a high pitch of 
excitement, was barking furiously at the pyre. 
Rebuked for his unsportsmanlike barking, he 
fled for comfort to Robbie, who was now at the 
edge of the river washing the dreadful signs of 
battle off his face and blouse. Grasby stood by, 
watching him with a grim smile. 

“By the way, Robbie,” he called, “nobody 
knows you fainted except the captain and me. 
When the plane came over, everybody scattered 
except you and Enderly. You two stuck by 
your horses, and when that plane fell the other 
riders forgot their teams and ran over to it like 
a lot of curious schoolboys. A good driver 
never deserts his teams. Remember that.” 

“I’m glad my father wasn’t here to see me 
flunk it,’”’ Robbie quavered. ‘‘He’d have been 
terribly ashamed. He drove a lead team of 
mules in Dyer’s battery in the Philippines.” 

“T knew him,” old Grasby declared. ‘‘We 
called him String Bean Stewart. I drove 
swing on the same piece and he kept me busy 
cursing him. Lazy dreamer! He wouldn’t 
keep his team in draft. You are four times the 
lead driver your old man was, Robbie.” 

“Perhaps,” Robbie countered; “but then 
Dad was brave and I’m not. Oh, Sergeant 
Grasby, I’m terribly scared.” 

“Nothing surprising about that, Robbie. 
I’ve seen your father so frightened that one day 
when we received the order to mount and knew 
we were going to advance through heavy rifle 
fire at close rage, he climbed half-way up on 
his horse, collapsed and fell off.’’ 

“He never told me about that.” 

‘He wouldn’t. He was ashamed of it be- 
cause it changed his name from String-Bean 
Stewart to Billy the Flop, and finally we got to 


calling him plain Flop Stewart. Soldiers neve, 
change. See that you never faint apaj ra 
you'll inherit your father’s nickname.” 

“But how can I help it, top?” 

“You can help it. A soldier has to whip him. 
self before he can whip the enemy, and there 
such a thing as being afraid to be afraid— 
ashamed to be ashamed!” 

Robbie came back from the river 
looked at Tod Enderly and turned q 

“T’ll never be able to stand up under mucha 
that,” he cried brokenly. “It’s the blood, ] 
can’t bear it. Even at home when they killej 
a steer it always made me sick. I don’t think 
Father can stand it, either.” } 

“Oh, no, Flop Stewart got used to it, son, 
Not in a hurry, but eventually. He succeedej 
in licking himself and I never knew a man wh 
had a harder job. Hello, Andy’s been blesséq 
too.” j 

Tt was even so. Andy had had the last inch 
of his merry tail shot half off. It was i 
The excitement over, Andy had become awar 
of his wound. Whimpering a little, he calle 
Robbie’s attention to it. 

Grasby took out his pocket-knife and handed 
the weapon to Robbie. “Trim your dogs 
tail,”’ he ordered crisply. 

“Oh, you do it, top!” Robbie cried, ter. 
rified. “I—I couldn’t do it—honestly, top,” 

“Tt’s an order,” Grasby said sternly. in 
off that dangling vertebra and put a first-aid 
dressing on your dog’s tail.” 

“Oh, Sergeant Grasby—please, please don't 
make me doit! I can’t stand blood, I tell you.” 

“Silence! How dare you talk back to me! 
Trim that dog’s tail all nice and orderly or I'l 
have Peepsight parade you before the battery 
as a coward. He hates cowards.’ 

Robbie took the knife, clamped Andy’s body 


‘ between his knees, closed his eyes and entirely 


by the sense of touch prepared to perform the 
operation. 

“Open your eyes and look at it,” the top 
roared. ‘“You’re flunking it.” He pulled a 
first-aid packet out of his blouse and handedit 
to the boy. “Get busy. Cry all you want to, 
but cry wide-eyed, curse you!” 

Weeping, wide-eyed, as per orders, Robbie 
tied up Andy’s damaged tail. Immedi 
Andy took the end of his tail in his mouth and 
tore the bandage off. Grasby laughed. 

“He'll lick the wound and keep it clean, 
Robbie. Take him up to the medical detach 
ment and have some iodin put on it.” 

Robbie picked up Andy and fled with him 

Grasby looked down at Tod Enderly. “Thus 
endeth the first lesson,’’ he murmured. 

It was Andy’s custom to fall in with his 
master’s squad at all dismounted formations. 

The section chief would about-face and aall: 
“Attention to roll-call. Private Andy Stewart!’ 

“Yip! Yip-yip!” Andy would answer, whic 
was as close as he could come to saying “Here!” 

Of course this was not exactly military, but 
everybody enjoyed it and none more so than 
Peepsight, who always encouraged an 
that tended to keep up the battery’s morale, 
and in order to lend official authority to the 
practise he had solemnly issued a battery order 
to the effect that Andy must be t 
present at all formations, as a precaution 
against losing him. 

This evening Grasby observed that Andy 
had a neat wound stripe painted in 
yellow paint on his right shoulder. Peepsight 
noticed it also, so immediately after retreat he 
issued an order authorizing the wearing of @ 
wound stripe by Private Andy Stewart! 


é battery took the road again after suppe- 
Until midnight they toiled through 4 
along a road where the traffic was in the 
state of confusion. 

Thus far the road had been free of shell fie 
all of the arrivals passing high over it ant 
bursting in the country off to the right. 
suddenly interdiction fire came down on Us 
road. Crash! Crash! Crash! Crash! F 
in a row. The battalion bugler * 
“Halt!” The shells burst a hundred bg 
front of Robbie among the ammunition 
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and in the light of the second burst Robbie’saw 
the ruin the first had wrought. He closed his 
eyes—and a hard hand closed over his boyish 
thigh and squeezed it hard. 

“Open your eyes!’ Grasby ordered calmly. 
“Keep them open! We'll get three salvos and 
then they'll shift—up the road or down it. 
Mighty accurate shooting, I'll say.” 

The fire shifted up the road. “Forward!” 
Peepsight ordered, and mechanically Robbie 
gathered his team and squeezed his mount, 
fighting with the animals to restrain their wild 
plunging, remembering in a mechanical way 
that he must not put them abruptly into 
draft. The fragments whistled around them 
‘in the darkness, but if anybody had been 
hit Robbie did not know it. Grasby rode beside 
him and the pressure of the veteran’s knee 
against his was wonderfully reassuring. And 
then, just as they came well within the danger 
zone, the fire lifted over them and down the 
troad—to C Battery—and Robbie heard the 
hoarse message coming up the line of section 
chiefs. ‘‘No casualties in B Battery!” 

“C Battery halted and remained halted,” 
Robbie heard Grasby say. ‘‘But when the shift 
came our old man followed it! There’s a bat- 
tery commander for you! He uses his bean!” 

Of a sudden Robbie forgot to be afraid, while 
his imagination dallied with the character of 
Peepsight. A vast and consuming pride in 
Peepsight, in First Sergeant Grasby, in B Bat- 
tery, surged over him, and with that surge of 
pride came a wave of confidence in the leader. 

A challenge came out of the darkness. Peep- 
sight held a brief consultation with an un- 
seen presence and called: “Column left! 
Ho-o-0-0!”’ Robbie swung his leaders and 
was relieved to hear their hoofs, so long 
sloshing in mud, ring clearly on a firm road-bed. 
Down a narrow cart-road through a farm they 
toiled. A mile down the country road they met 
another marker. 

‘First section only! Column left! Ho-o-o-o!” 

Robbie swung to the left across a field; the 
second section went bumping easily down the 
road; another route-marker picked the first 
section up in the field and guided them into the 
firing position; when the piece was dropped 
from the limber, Robbie, with Grasby riding 
boot to boot with him, departed with the lim- 
ber for the echelon, but not before Andy, filled 
with canine curiosity, had leaped off the limber 
with the cannoneers. Consequently Robbie 
drove off without him. 


AY was just dawning when First Sergeant 
Grasby led the limbers down across a wide 
pasture toward a little valley that ran perpen- 
dicular to it. Even in the half-light it was 
risky business, but Grasby hoped his luck would 
hold. It did not. An observer for a German 
battery saw them and started ranging on the 
head of the column. 

Ensued a mad game of tag, with Grasby 
leading the limbers at a gallop, from left to 
right, on right into line, on left into line, caus- 
ing constant shifts in range and deflection, until 
a fold in the ground hid them from that ob- 
server and enabled them to gain the safety of 
the little valley. On a wooded road, under a 
high cut-bank, Grasby parked the limbers. 

He ran his eye over the drivers. All were in 
their saddles, but Robin Stewart was weaving 
weakly in his. ‘Losing your nerve?” he said. 
‘‘Hereafter you hold your team in hand better, 
understand!” 

“Two horses hit in first section,” the caisson 
corporal of that section reported. 

“Second section o. k.” 

“Third section one horse hit.” 

“Fourth section o. k.” 

“Darned few artillerymen can handle 
shrapnel in a hurry,’’ Grasby announced cheer- 
fully. ‘They can’t remember to pull their 
bursts down out of the sky. If those bursts had 
been properly timed we’d have been a sick 
outfit.” 

He rode in alongside Robbie, dismounted and 
held up his strong old arms. Robbie slid off 
into them and Grasby patted the boy’s back; 
when his hand came away it was gory. 
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“Oh, Lord,” he half moaned, “the skipper’ll 
bust me for this.” 

Peepsight, his observation-post dug in, his 
telephone-line to the battery and battalion 
headquarters laid and the telephone shelter 
dug between his two platoons, with signalers 
and runners lying quietly in the tall grass along 
the hillside, waited patiently for the war to 
commence. He had not bothered to erect 
camouflage, for he had taken up his firing post- 
tion in an orchard and the wide-flung, leaf- 
laden branches screened the guns very effec- 
tively. A little rolling ground sufficiently high 
to afford good concealment for his gun flashes— 
or flash defilade, as it is called—rose two hun- 
dred yards in front of the position and in a 
thicket on the crest of a hill a quarter of a mile 
in front and on a flank Peepsight studied the 
surrounding country through his field-glasses. 

In the grass a few hundred yards down the 
reverse slope Andy was questing furiously 
backward and forward, with high head and 
merry tail, quartering “birdy” ground. Sud- 
denly he flashed into a point and held it. 

The partridge whirred up and over the thicket 
where Peepsight and his detail lay. Andy 
marked with anxious eye the direction of the 
flight and resumed his work. When no more 
partridges were to be found he remembered 
the one that had escaped him and came run- 
ning up to the thicket. A hundred feet from 
it, scenting his friends, he entered the thicket 
and lay down beside Peepsight. 

‘Hold him, Dunnigan,” the captain ordered 
one of the detail. “If he gets playing around 
here he may tip off our post of command to an 
astute enemy observer.” 

Even as he spoke four “whiz-bangs” landed, 
without preliminary warning, a hundred and 
fifty yards out front. They were bunched! 

“For the present this is no place for us,” 
Peepsight decided. 

The telephone private pulled up the ground 
peg, the telephone corporal hugged his instru- 
ment to his bosom and the detail rolled out of 
that thicket and down the slope as another 
salvo landed closer. Before the thicket could 
be “bracketed” Peepsight and his men were in 
safety and set up in business again in a little 
creek watching that bracket close in on the 
thicket. Presently a direct hit set it afire! 

“‘Where’s Andy?” said Peepsight. 

Nobody knew! The firing ceased and the 
detail crept back up the hill. There was no 
sign of Andy, for he, displeased at the reception 
accorded him, had fled over the crest again. In 
the wide valley below he saw a vineyard. He 
had been in France long enough to know that 
partridges lurk in vineyards, so he went down, 
double-time, to investigate. There were 
bees or droning beetles in it galore, and little 
geysers of dust kept popping up all around him. 
So he decided to get out of there and scout a 
grain-field farther ahead. 

In the grain-field he took a header over a man 
who did not appear to notice him. Andy 
sniffed this man and decided he did not like 
him. He distrusted silent men who never 
thrust out a friendly hand to one. There were 
other men in it but none of them friends of his. 
So he kept his eyes open and continued to hunt, 
half-heartedly; when one of those silent men 
appeared suddenly in his path he leaped lightly 
over him until presently he found one who 
alibied all those silent men. Yes, there was one 
regular fellow among them, for he called: 

“Hello, old pup! Where are you bound for?” 

Andy wagged his tail in greeting. 

“Nice doggy. Come here, boy!” 

Andy hesitated. The man was a perfect 
stranger to him, and when a dog is a little bit 
rattled, prudence is the part of wisdom. The 
man rolled over, reached in his haversack and 
brought out something wrapped in a brown 
paper. It was a piece of canned willie, and he 
held it toward Andy.” Thereupon Andy re- 
membered he was without breakfast, so he 
crept up and daintily accepted the morsel, 
while the man’s hand stroked him. 

“Whatya got there, Bill?” a voice called 
from out the wheat. 

“Nicest little English setter I’ve seen this 


year, Ben, and the little son of a gun has been 
trying to stir up some partridge in this field 
How he wasn’t killed beats my time” 

“How’s your dog marked, Bill?” 

“Pure white—not a blue tick on him. Black 
saddle, black left ear, tan eyebrows and 
muzzle.” 

me dressing on the end of his tail?” 

“ ep.” 

“TI know him, Bill. I marked him back i 
that last village we came through. He was 
settin’ up on the limber of a seventy-five with 
a couple of red-legs. He’s an artillery dog.” 

“Hey, what’s that?” Someone with the 
voice of authority spoke. “I saw that dog, too, 
Hold him, corporal.” 

The new speaker came crawling down 
through the wheat to the corporal and Andy, 
“Yes, that’s the dog,” he said. ‘His bat 
can’t be far from here. Back over that hill 
most likely. Hello, littledog. Keep him down, 
corporal. Can’t afford to have him 
because it’s just the mercy of God he’s here. 
Goodwin, have you got a small can of beef in 
your haversack?” 

“Yes. air.” 

‘Empty it and toss me over the can. Gotan 
extra boot-lace, corporal?” 


HEN: the can was tossed over, the captain 

with his pocket-knife punched a hole 
close to the reinforced rim, drew the leathem 
boot-lace through it and fastened the end ofit 
securely to Andy’s tail. “I hate to do this, old 
man,” he said to Andy, “but there’s a machine 
gun nest over in that clump of woods—several 
of them, I guess, and a battery over back of 
that farmhouse. They’re holding up our aé- 
vance. Got to get a message to your bat 
commander to clean ’em out for us. Been 
ing runners all morning—and my _ heart's 
broke killing good men.” 

He wrote a message, tore the leaf out of the 
message book and tied it together with a neat 
panoramic sketch securely around Andy’s cal- 
lar. Then he tied a duplicate of it in the brass 
ring of the collar. 

“A tin-canned dog goes straight for home,” 
he told the corporal grimly. ‘Face him west.” 

So the corporal faced Andy west and the 
captain struck him rudely and yelled, “Scat, 
you poor little devil!’ Andy sprang ahead— 
and immediately felt a pain at the end of his 
tender tail. Then something hit him witha 
bang; he jumped to escape it and it hit him 
again. His terror knew no bounds. 

Oh, those brutes! -He would put distance 
between himself and them! He would mn 
home and some good friend would cut this 
Terror from him. Howling pitifully, he went! 

Cannoneers were wiping off new ammunition 
and placing it handy to the guns when Andy 
came over the hill. The executive officer saw 
him coming—heard him, in fact! 

“J’ve heard of German atrocities,” he de- 
clared, “but I’m hanged if I’d ever believe they 
were low enough to tin-can a dog. Look at poor 
Andy. If he ain’t the sorry little soldier-dog!” 

“The scoundrels!” the men growled 
cursed fearfully as Andy’s pitiful wails drew 
nearer. Straight down to No. 1 piece he came 
and leaped into the welcoming haven of the 
section chief’s arms. And there he lost the 


Demon that had — him so cruelly. There 


the section chief found that Marine officers 
message fast in his collar. 

A runner came up the hill to the B. C. post 
and handed it to Peepsight. Peepsight and 
Sergeant Ford swept the terrain with thelr 
glasses, and had no difficulty in locating the 
targets and their approximate coordinates om 
the map. When the firing data had beet 
swiftly computed and checked the telephowe 
corporal transmitted it to the guns. 

“Number one! On the way! Number tw 
on the way! Number three, on the way: 
Number four, on the way,” the tel 
corporal droned in his singsong voice. 


“Short!” said Peepsight, observing the im 
pacts. “Right one zero!” He lengthened his 
“Over!” snapped Peepsight= 


range a fork. 
and split his fork. 
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at 5 Dai does n 


she ts a thousand times more lovable when her shin ts soft,smooth,clear ? 


() WOMAN needs to be told the 


advantages of a lovely skin? 


What woman does not know that she 
isa thousand times more attractive when 
her skin is radiant with youth and fresh- 
ness! 


Can one really make one’s skin over? 
—This is a question that comes often, 
comes wistfully, from women who are 
( ed because of some chronic fault 
in their complexion. They look in the 
lass and see their skin pale, nondescript 
=perhaps, even, afflicted with black- 
heads or blemishes—and wonder if it is 
possible for such a skin ever to become 
teally charming and attractive. 


lr Is PossiIBLE!—You can make your 

over! Thousands of women are 
‘tually doing it. Each day your skin is 
thanging; old skin dies and new takes its 


place. You can give this new skin, as it 
forms, the habit of health—of beauty! 


Begin, today, to care for your skin in the 
way skin specialists recommend—with warm 
or hot water, ice, and Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap—the soap especially made for a sensitive 
skin. 


A-SKIN-YOU 
LOVETO-TOUH | 


You, too, can have “a skin you love 





A lovely, youthful skin—is there anything 
that can give a woman greater charm? 


ot know - - 


If you have a smooth, naturally good com- 
plexion—use the treatment for normal skins 
given in the booklet wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s. 


If you are troubled with blemishes, black- 
heads, oily skin, or any similar defect—use the 
special treatment recommended for that 
trouble. In a week or ten days you will notice 
an improvement in your complexion. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month 
or six weeks. Begin, tonight, with this won- 
derful soap, to gain the charm of “a skin you 
love to touch!” 


NOW—THE LARGE-SIZE TRIAL SET! 

The Andrew Jergens Co., 1617 Alfred St., Cincinnati, O. 
For the enclosed 10 cents please send me the new 
large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the 
Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, the treat- 
ment booklet, “4 Skin You Love to Touch,” and 
instructions for the new complete Woodbury 
“Facial.” If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1617 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


en enlaces 





Street 


City. ome © NRA 
© 1928, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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Again the singsong cadence, announcing the 
departures. The salvo fell in perfect adjust- 
ment on the near flank of that little patch 
of woods—and Peepsight “‘searched’’ it, back- 
ward and forward, over and back, as one might 
play a hose upon it. Twenty-five rounds per 
piece raid fire—and then Peepsight got the 
firing data on the farm. The sheaf of fire 
shifted, crept up the slope and bracketed that 
farm. The bracket swiftly narrowed, closed 
in on the target and that farm began to dis- 
appear! 

Suddenly men were seen running from it— 
whereupon Peepsight changed to shrapnel 
and smeared them before they could reach the 
shelter of an adjacent grove. 

Presently, down in the valley, a thin brown 
line came up out of the wheat-field and 
straggled up the slope while Peepsight laid a 
thin barrage before them. The brown line 
disappeared over another low hill and the bat- 
tery ceased firing. 

“What a perfectly gorgeous shoot Andy has 
furnished us,” Peepsight cried rapturously as 
he took the telephone and called up the execu- 
tive. “Tell those red-legs, they’re papa’s baby 
hoys today,” he commanded. “The poor 
devils are down there in a hole working like 
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mad and never see the good they’re doing. 
Tell them they’ve done good work; tell them 
they’ve saved the infantry!” 

Shortly after dark the first sergeant came 
up with the teams and the guns were snaked out 
and put in position four miles farther up front. 
Peepsight was very happy. He had had an 
hour of hard counter-battery work that after- 
noon and was bursting with pride over his red- 
legs. He told Grasby how the crews had served 
the guns as if at drill, while the enemy’s overs 
and shorts arrived with deadly regularity. 

‘We've lost a few men,” he said regretfully, 
“but not half what we would have lost if they 
hadn’t done such good work. And those that 
are left know now the value of sticking to their 
posts and getting the enemy before he gets 
them! By the way, I saw you catching it down 
in that pasture at daylight. Lord, how you did 
maneuver those limbers! My heart was in my 
mouth as I watched the right of your line. If 
that Robbie had got rattled while you were 
maneuvering at the gallop, you might have had 
a wonderful mess to untangle and they’d have 
shot blazes out of you while you were doing it. 
Grasby, it was beautiful.” 

“Robbie’s been blesséd, sir,” Grasby re- 
ported. “I thought that first burst was well 


over us, but Robbie got two shrapnel bullets ig 
his back. He was pretty badly hit—r 
shoulder-blade mashed up a bit, but he won't 
die and he won’t be crippled. The doctor says 
he’s out of the war for keeps, though.” 

“Amen!” said Peepsight fervently. “But he 
drove his team.” 

“Yes, sir, and weaving in the saddle like 
drunken man. I didn’t even know he’d been 
hit. He was crying and I thought he was goj 
to faint again. When we’d hauled the limbes 
into park he called me over. ‘Lift me down 
top,’ he says. ‘I don’t want to fall. If I do the 
men may call me Flop Stewart. A driver goes 
on until he’s stopped, you know!’” 

“Poor kid! Well, he knows what war is like 
now. He’s had his Great Adventure—and g 
has Andy. The old pup was wounded and 
under continuous fire and he was worthy of his 
master. He delivered the goods. 

“We'll have to keep Andy with us, sergeant, 
but if I get through this I’ll bring him home to 
the boy when I call at their ranch for Cicem, 
That ranch certainly produces fine stock!” 

“Yes, sir,” Grasby replied. ‘A little nervous 
and high-strung, like all thoroughbreds until 
they’ve been trained—and then the blood lines 
show! They go the route!” 


If Wishes Were Horses by P. r. Wren (Continued from page 61) 


you,’ replied that Russian dog, ‘but hanged you 
shall most assuredly be.’ 

“And turning to me he asked in that cold 
cruel voice, so suave and quiet now: ‘Do you 
love your dear mother and that nice, plump, 
pretty little partridge, your sister?’ 

“*To a degree that no foul animal could be- 
gin to understand,’ I replied, hoping to turn 
all his wrath to me. What less could one do? 

“Ah, that is good!’ He smiled. ‘Most ex- 
cellent. And you would save that dear mother 
and beautiful sister at any cost, eh?’ 

“ ‘From what?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Wel-l-],’ he drawled, ‘from a certain— 
unpleasantness . . . Your mother from dying 
of cold and hunger in a Warsaw prison cell, or 
possibly on that little stroll to Siberia. Who 
shall say? And the nice plump partridge from 
being “the little friend of all the soldiers,” when 
she begins to bore me .. . 

“ ‘Well, what about it? Would you like to 
save them, and your own life-too?’ 

“ ‘Ves,’ I replied. 

“Ah, then you shall.’ My little lieutenant 
smiled. ‘When you’ve done a small job for me, 
that is,’ he added. 

“* “How do I know that you would keep your 
word?’ I asked. 

“* ‘T always keep my word,’ he replied. ‘It is 
the word of a Russian officer.’ 

“*That is the trouble!’ I remarked. But 
nothing could anger him now—outwardly. 

“What do you Polish boors know of the 
word of a gentleman?’ he continued, and then 
rose to his feet. ‘Come, we’re wasting time,’ 
he said briskly. ‘You wish to save your 
mother from death and your sister from 
shame, I understand. Then come and hang 
your father for me.’”’ 


The others stared aghast at the old man’s 
twitching face. 

“Yes, my friends,” continued Budiski. ‘The 
Russian Bear stood declared in all its shocking 
savagery. Fang and claw were revealed. My 
little Russian gentleman had dropped his semi- 
transparent mask of civilization. He had been 
struck by a man, and now he was about to 
strike back as a beast—the most terrible, re- 
lentless, savage and hypocritical of beasts.” 

The speaker paused, and stared into the 
embers of the dying fire. 

“You hardly believed your ears when I told 
you of it,” he continued, turning to Digby 
Geste. “Judge, then, whether we believed our 
cars when we heard those words. 

“We thought it was a joke—a typical Rus- 
sian joke . . . But it was a practical joke. 

“ ‘Fetch the girl again,’ said my lieutenant to 


the sergeant, and the great brute, a huge Si- 
berian, strode off and returned in a minute with 
Wanda, weeping, half-fainting, in his arms. 

“ ‘Aha, our little plump partridge. Bring her 
here,’ said this officer and gentleman, and as 
Wanda sank to the ground when the sergeant 
put her down beside the chair, he added, ‘Here, 
wake up, my dear. Don’t be alarmed. : Your 
brave brother is going to save you,’ and he 
shook her, tearing her nightgown. 

“ ‘Oh, thank God!’ she said, and, realizing 
that her father had been brought back, uttered 
a cry of joy and scrambled to her feet. 

“The lieutenant pulled her back, tearing her 
nightgown the more. 

“ ‘Gently, gently,’ he said. ‘Your brother 
hasn’t saved you yet. He’s going to rescue 
you and dear Mama from the naughty men, by 
doing a little job for me.’ 

“Wanda raised trusting and grateful eyes to 
the face of this nobleman—this true boyar. My 
lieutenant smiled at her, and cupped her chin 
again. 

“You sweet child,’ he added as he kissed 
her. ‘He’s going to hang Papa,’ and this time 
his words became real to us. 

“No, no, no!’ screamed my mother. 

“Very well,’ smiled my lieutenant, and 
turning to the sergeant gave the order, “Take 
the old woman to the guard-room, just as she is, 
and the girl to my quarters. Let her dress, and 
take what clothing she wants.’ 

“ ‘Stop!’ cried my father as the corporal and 
a couple of men began to hustle my mother 
from the room, and the sergeant seized Wanda. 

“Stop! You will save your mother and 
sister, my son,’ said my father, a picture of 
noble dignity. ‘You have never disobeyed me, 
and you will not disobey me now. Do not hesi- 
tate for a moment. Are we Russians, that we 
should save ourselves by sacrificing our women? 
I will show these scum how a man can die, and 
you will live to protect your mother and 
sister . . . And perhaps to avenge me... .” 

“T turned to the grinning lieutenant. 

“End this joke, I beg of you, Your Excel- 
lency,’ I prayed. ‘See, you have killed my 
brother. If we have done wrong you have 
punished us enough. You do not make war on 
women and old men. Hang me, and let them 
go. You said that two would be enough—two 
out of five—and they are innocent.’ 

“«*Wel-l-l, wel-l-l,’ drawled the lieutenant. 
‘Mercy is undoubtedly a beautiful thing. I 
will allow my soft and kindly nature to triumph 
once again. Yes, yes, my heart shall rule my 
head. Your adored mother and worshiped 
sister shall go free. Your well-beloved and 
revered father shall not be hung.’ 


“ ‘God bless you, sir,’ I whispered brokenly, 

“ ‘No, he shall not be hung, since you inter. 
cede for him so movingly,’ he continued. 
shall hang you instead.’ 

“I stared this monster in the face, incredu- 
lous—though subconsciously I knew that he 


meant what he said. And for the moment,I 


was even thankful that my mother and my 
sister were not there. 

“Well? ... Come, hurry up! I can't 
spend the whole night here. Either hang your 
father, or let him hang you—and thank me for 
my mercy,’ he yawned. 

“Ves, my son, hasten,’ said my father, 
‘Your mother will die of cold. And Wanda 
will—— Oh, my God!’ 

“ Father,’ I cried, ‘let me die!’ : 

“ ‘Silence, my son,’ replied the old man. 
‘Show now of what stuff we sons of Poland are 
made. You are young and strong, and I look to 
you to protect your mother and sister, to work 
for them, to comfort them . . . And to remem- 
ber. Iam old and feeble, and near my end. It 
is a strong man they need. Obey me for the 
last time, as you have always obeyed me.’ 

“And the terrible knowledge grew in my 
heart that I must drink of this cup. How could 
I thrust this burden upon my father—this 
crushing burden, this unbearable cross for him 
to carry to his grave? 

“I would choose the harder part . . . But 
some day I would meet this devilish Russian, 
face to face . . . ‘So be it,’ I said. 

“T turned to the lieutenant. ‘If it is possible 
that you can do this thing,’ I said; ‘if you can 
look forward to remembering this night upon. 
your death-bed; if your own soldiers will not 
prove to be human beings, tear you limb from 
limb and stamp you into the mud where you 
belong—I will save my mother and sister. 
Bring them back.’ 

“The lieutenant smiled. ‘Ah!’ he remarked 
silkily. ‘I doubt if you will ever spit upon@ 
Russian officer again—any more than your 
dead brother will strike one.’ 

“He sent two men with orders that my 
mother and sister be brought back forthwith. 

“By the time they arrived, my father was 
standing beneath the ‘suitable’ tree, the noose 
about his neck, the rope dangling from the 
branch above. ; 

“And God was merciful—for my mother, 
with a terrible cry of ‘Jan! Jan!’ sank down 
upon the snow, and died. 





“T glanced from my mother to Wanda, and 


saw that her body was hanging inanimate # 
the arms of the sergeant. She had fainted. 


“‘Now, my son,’ said my father in a firm 


” 
. 


voice .. 
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This interesting interpretation of 

Mrs. Hammond’s patrician blonde 

beauty and personal charm hangs 

in one of the salons of her home 
in Madrid 


W in Newport; tomorrow in Paris— 

yesterday Nice, Madrid, the Riviera... 
Society today is international. Its members, 
fascinating, lovely, born to the purple of a 
dozen different lands, are at home wherever 
life is chic and colorful. 

They have set a new standard of beauty and 
chic for the world—one not English, American, 
French or Spanish, but completely cosmopoli- 
tan, blending the most distinguished char- 
acteristics of half a dozen nations. 

There is no more distinguished or beauti- 
fal member of this important group than our 
own Mrs, Ogden H. Hammond. Highly en- 

by nature and background—she shares 

her husband’s high diplomatic post with a 
Sfaciousness and tact that have won her the 
jonate title, “Ambassadress to Spain.” 

With fair hair, bright as though dipped in 
sunlight, deep blue eyes, and skin as delicate 
%a pink lotus blossom—she is a perfect ex- 
ample of the true golden blonde. And of all 
the qualities that contribute to this perfection 
she prizes most her lovely skin. 

“A smooth, perfectly cared-for skin,” she 
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TODAY A SMART 


Sef the Sz tandard 


and Chic for 
the Whole World 
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Mrs. Ocpen H. Hammonp was born Margarita 
McClure, daughter of the late David McClure of the old New 
York family. Before joining the diplomatic set of Madrid 
Mrs. Hammond’s social activities centered around life in New 


York and Newport 


declares, “‘is one of the requisites which chic 
uncompromisingly demands.” 

“And I believe tremendously in Pond’s 
Creams,” she continues. “More than super- 
ficially restorative—they are soothing, and re- 





In these lovely containers of clear, cool green, 
Mrs. Hammond keeps her Pond’s preparations. 








This picturesque Spanish renais- 

sance doorway is typical of the 

romantic appeal of Madrid where 

Mrs. Hammond at present has 
her home 


freshing. The Skin Freshener is delicious! Its 
stimulating quality just right. And the Tissues 
are exactly what one needs to remove the 
cream—soft, yet firm—perfect in texture.” 

Use the four Pond’s preparations daily this 
way: First apply Pond’s Cold Cream gen- 
erously. Its purifying oils cleanse to the 
very depths of your pores. Then with Pond’s 
Cleansing Tissues—firm, caressing, absorbent, 
wipe away all dirt and oil. 

Next a dash of the exhilarating Skin Fresh- 
ener—to tone, firm and invigorate. Last—the 
merest breath of Pond’s Vanishing Cream for 
a pearly luster and finish. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Mail coupon 
with roc for all four preparations. 





Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. J, 
112 Hudson Street, New York City 


Name 





Street 





State 


City eel 
Copyright 1928, Pond’s Extract Co. 
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Pipe-Loving Doctor 
Re-discovers His 
Favorite Tobacco 





Tempted to change his brand, 

one whiff from another’s pipe 

makes him stick to his good 
old standby 





Just as the grass looks greener on the other 
side of the fence, smokers sometimes think 
the other man’s tobacco smells sweeter 
than their own. 

Recently a Charleston optometrist found 
himself enticed from the fold, only to 
discover that his old favorite had led him 
astray: 


Charleston, W. Va., 
March 4, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 
Recently I stopped in a little village that 
consisted of about nine houses and a small 
hotel, which I entered. 

A little old man wearing a skull cap 
was seated in a rocking-chair smoking an 
enormous pipe. I had come to buy a can 
of Masowortie but when I caught a whiff 
of the tobaeco he was smoking I changed 
my mind. The aroma of that tobacco was 
so delightful that I made up my mind 
right then and there that I wanted some 
of the same brand, regardless of the cost. 

I began with: “I beg your pardon, sir, 
but I came in to buy a can of tobacco, 
and I would like the same brand you are 
smoking if you don’t mind telling me.” 
He looked at me for a moment, grasj 
his pipe with one hand and said: “I’m 
smoking Edgeworth. Would you like 
some?” 

Of course I did, and I secured a supply 
from the old fellow. The joke, of course, 
was on me, but I went on my way re- 
joicing. 

Yours very en 
Dr. John R. Koch 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 

Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 

‘ worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 
Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 4 S. 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
bet ween sizes. 

On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 


—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 254.1 meters. 
Frequency 1180 kilocycles 
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Hossie Frossie (Continued from page 41) 


so to speak, to the whinny of the youth which 
passed her in the streets, sat beside her in Bible 
class, lured her to the neighborhood theaters 
and beckoned her out to play. 

And Kate, whose own rebellion eighteen 
years before had been only seven days long, 
began to dread. 

There seemed something so incontestably 
foreordained about the destiny of a Hosse- 
frosse. There was a gray procession of the 
women and a gray procession of the men. 
They were hay-foot, straw-foot sort of people. 

In some of the families which had grown up 
about Kate, even among the staid South Siders 
of rigid stabilities, the occasional cataclysm, 
irregularity or capricious thing had occurred. 

One of the Deifenbach girls, for instance, 
had eloped with an artist, and was said to be 
living in Greenwich Village in New York. 

Fred Whatmough, whose father had con- 
ducted one of the largest meat stalls in Union 
Market for over thirty years, fired with his 
reading of Stanley and Livingstone, had joined 
a motion-picture expedition and gone in quest 
of wild-game pictures in Central Africa. 

Then there was the case of Lina Rinchoff, 
who had “gone away,”’ as the discreet-mouthed 
South Siders put it, with her music teacher, 
whose wronged wife and three children still 
resided on Shaw Place. Lina had since become 
quite a successful vaudeville actress and sang, 
“Great Grand Opera Moments,” to accom- 
paniments arranged and played by her—er— 
lover. From time to time, there had been 
photographs in the Sunday rotogravure sec- 
tions of Lina with “him” at the piano. 

What courage. What courage. Kate knew 
the Rinchoff family. The old man had amassed 
a fortune in sausage-casings but the family 
still lived in a rented two-family house on 
Gratiot Street and Mrs. Rinchoff still could be 
seen of amy Saturday morning on her back- 
porch, squeezing pot-cheese through a bag for 
Sunday morning’s batch of cheese-cake. What 
courage! 

The way Kate, now that Paula was in her 
teens, found herself looking at it, was, even if 
that brilliant smile of Lina’s in the rotogravures 
was only looped over misery, it was a better 
kind of misery than the incalculably dull 
wretchedness of being a Hossefrosse or a 
Rinchoff. 

That meant servitude to the relentless rou- 
tines of respectability, repetition and, with 
the sole exception of indulgence of palate, 
frugality. That meant the relentless routine 
of carrying forward the rigid tenets of stabil- 
ity, morality, practicability. 

Practicability, indeed. A Hossefrosse was 
taught to respect money with an austerity 
and reverence for its place in the scheme of 
life. You were meticulous to the penny about 
money. A penny saved was a penny gained. 
A Hossefrosse saved for that rainy day. 

Once Kate had cut out a newspaper saying. 
“The rainy day comes to those who wait for 
it.” That, of course, she knew was grossly 
untrue. But somehow—if one could only be 
a little gay about money. Money bought non- 
senses. It seemed to Kate that nonsenses, 
bracelets, candies in silver wrappers, fancy dogs 
with ribbon bows, lingerie, nice table crystal, 
cigar-shaped roadsters, frail French sitting- 
room furniture, wrist watches and bits of 
court-plaster pasted on pretty cheek-bones, 
could make life very gay. 

So by the time Paula was seventeen and lovely 
and her young ears seemed to be pricked forward 
to the whinnying of youth to youth, strange, 
alien and thoroughly terrifying thoughts were 
beginning to troop through the orderly brain 
of her mother. : 

Even if it should turn’ out to be a smile 
looped over misery, Kate wanted Paula in the 
end to have to conceal a less lowly unhap- 
piness than the drab numbness of being a 
Hossefrosse. 

What if Paula, who was a little snowdrop, 
should choose to—to go the wrong way of 


Lina. The bad way of Lina. Why, even 
that thought popped for the first time intg 
the appalled brain of Kate, she shooed it out 
with a literal stamp of her foot, as she would a 
mouse nibbling on her immaculate pantry 
shelves. e 
Paula a bad girl? Not the kind of bad gi 
she had used to frighten out of childish insubor. 
dinations with the story of the Hossie-Frossie, 
Bad in the sense of—sin! No, no, Paula would 
be better dead than that. That was what 
they all said of Lina. Better dead. That was 
what you said of one who sinned—that way, 
And so in the beginning, when Paula started 
to come to her all agog in her lovely eager 
way for the denied pleasures she was only 
just growing up to, Kate was firm as her hus 
band could have been under the pressure. 
The idea! Movies on Thursday after s 
What was the world coming to! There 
plenty of movies to be done at home, help 
if she had so much free time on her ha 
Movies on a week-day. Who ever heard of 
such a thing! Such a thriftless American idea, 
In Kate’s day, a girl came home after school 
and helped her mother or did her lessons, 
Movies. Fine come-off. Huh, who ever 
heard the like. 
“But Mother, the girls are going to see Rod 
La Rocque this afternoon. It’s only fifteen 
cents if you cut the coupon out of the news- 


per. 

“All the girls are going straight to the bad 
with their stage-struck ways and hand-to 
mouth habits.” 

“Mama, you don’t mean that. Just a movie.” 

Kate did not mean it. She wanted to mean 
it. She aped the phrases that came so solidly 
from her husband’s lips, but in her heart the 
shocking forbidden emotion was rolling about 
refuting the words on her lips. 

“Ask Father to let me go, Mother. It’s 
only fifteen cents.” 

“Only fifteen cents.”” Not much for girs 
whose fathers don’t pay their bills. 
sooner you learn the value of fifteen cents, the 
better. 

Mother, you don’t mean that. 

No, Kate did not mean that, either. The 
mere thought of Paula learning the Hosse- 
frosse value of fifteen cents was terrible to her. 
But like pebbles the words that were in reality 
Rudolph’s, kept clattering from her lips. 
‘‘What-are-folks-coming-to. Wastrel. Hand- 
to-mouth-ways. Come to a bad end. Stage- 
struck.” 

It was not easy to maneuver with Rudolph, 
who was averse to motion-pictures, except once 
in a while, if Kate went along with her daugh- 
ter. Usually he came down hard on the 
gestion of a matinée at the local stock company, 
which revived old successes and was popular 
on the South Side. See 

It hurt Kate, on a Thursday afternoon, for 
instance, during the rush when the local servant 
girls, on their “day off” were in for shoes, to 
see Paula’s bright head bent over the task of 
trying to force a thick foot into a cheap satin 
slipper. Paula should have been at gay places, 
like a matinée or a tea. There was some’ : 
revolting in the spectacle of a heavy heel 
cupped in Paula’s hand, as she coaxed and 
prodded an unyielding slipper. 

Kate, in her time, had coaxed many a hun- 
dred of those bulging feet into reluctant shoes. 
Every Thursday and Saturday evening for 
eighteen years, she had helped Rudolph in the 
store. But now, with Paula suddenly turned 
aware, so to speak, in the fretful chafing way 
of frustrated girlhood, not so much a rebellion, 
as a great fear was opening up in the secret 
places of Kate’s heart. is 

Already, on one or two occasions, Rudolph 


had mentioned as desirable, the Scheidig boy, — 
Otto, who had come from Mannheim, Ger 


many, three years before, to make his 
with his uncle Scheidig, an old bachelor wateh- — 


maker who was quite a character on the South | 


Side. Otto had not taken to watchmaking, 
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hy, even ag 
t time into 
ooed it out 3 
she would a 99 
- o be laid up 
of bad git 
ish insubor- 
nla Ca Brockton, Mass. 
a Ww “ . a ¢ 
was whet Not only did my position demand my carry on, let alone have any pep left over 
That was being on the job every day, but for finan- after the day’s work. 
—that way, cial reasons too (I am the sole support of “Taking a friend’s suggestion, I began 
wula started id d h I ji Idn’ : - ot F 
wvely eager 4 = cor per er) I just couldn’t eating Fleischmann’s Yeast—three or 
> was only afford to be laid up. four cakes a day. After three months I 
as her hus. “Imagine my concern, then, when J want to say I am sure the Yeast pre- 
ter aa ri began to get nervous, lost my appetite vented a total breakdown in my health. 
There wale and finally suffered from complete nerv- I shall continue to eat it, as prevention 
1e, helping ous exhaustion. It was all I could do to against getting run down again.” 
h g 8 s g 
«3 Anna G, Cronin 
r heard avine . : 
ag Pe Miss Anna G. Cronin (Letter at right) 
er lessons, 
who ever R DIGESTION, bad skin, head- 
to see Rod aches, “‘nerves”—these are the 
nly fifteen commonest signs your intestinal tract 
"the news- isnot clean. Signs that stagnating food 
to the Mal wastes are flooding your body with 
1 hand-to- poisons... 
ta mou A pure health food, fresh as any gar- 
sd to sane den vegetable, Fleischmann’s Yeast 
> so solidly does not ‘‘scour out” your intestines, 
+ heart the the way cathartics do. Gently, natu- 
ling about rally, it stimulates the muscles, softens 
ther. I the wastes, makes elimination regular, 
complete. 
eg: i Your whole being promptly reflects 
cents, the your new intestinal health—your diges- 
tion, your complexion—your very dis- 
ther. position! , 
he Home All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy a» 
ible to her. two or three days’ supply at a time and keep % & 
e in reality in any cool, dry place. Write for latest book- 
Nex lips. let on Yeast in the diet—free. Health Re- 
ioe search Dept. K-68, The Fleischmann Com- 
id. Stag pany, 701 Washington St., New York. 
. Rudolph, 
xcept once 
her daugh- (Above and: at right) 
n the sug- Memphis, Tenn. 
Om “ONE THING my polo ponies and saddle horses 
iS pope never need is exercise—as I do a great deal of riding. 
iis My health has always been good. At an early age, 
ep however, it seems I was troubled with boils. I don’t 
-al servant remember it well myself but my doctor tells this story: 
shoes, . “For many years he had watched with interest re- 
he task ¢ ports in medical journals of the beneficial results from 
heap satin eating Yeast (this was before Fleischmann’s Yeast 
yay places, was generally used as a health food). So when I 
ona broke out with boils he gave it to me instead of 
eavy a medicines. The boils disappeared. 
axed “My doctor is still recommending Fleischmann’s 
hea Yeast and I have also eaten it since then myself.” 
a ala St. Etmo Newron, Jr. 
ening for 3e 
Iph in = William McCartney's father writes: 
ea Danses Coletads The simple way to health: 
rebellion, fo og er up hope of Billy’s ever Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
ihe him yi ll, wart By afiwnt Porters a gana every day, one cake before each meal or between 
im with cathartics, but his health kept right on i ae . IE 
Rudolph failing: We actually had to force him to eat. meals. Eat it just plain, or dissolved in water or 
sidig boy, “Finally we started giving him Fleischmann’s — other en ee like. For stubborn a 
“im, Gee Yeast every day, and he is now as ‘regular’ as a tion physicians recommend drinking one cake in a 
hie Bo clock. Constipation all gone. Instead of suffer- glass of hot water—not scalding—before each meal 
or wa! ing all the time and fearing to eat, he is now as and before going to bed. And train yourself to 
the South active and well as any child in the neighborhood.” form a regular daily habit. Harsh cathartics can 


hmaking, 


Patrick McCartney 


gradually be discontinued. 
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akes the sting 
out of sunburn 


Why dread the after-effects ofa 
glorious day in the bright sunshine? 
Everybody is talking this summer about 
Mennen Skin Balm, the marvelous skin 
preparation that instantly cools the anger 
of the meanest, fieriest case of sunburn , 
on the beach. 

At the first touch Skin Balm 
soothes and draws the sting out of fiery, 
burning, blistered skin. Oh how grate- 
fully cool it feels! So fragrant, so calming 
to angry, torturing sunburn. And Skin 
Balm goes on without tackiness. It is 
non-greasy. Disappears quickly, leaving 
an invisible protective film that cools 
and soothes and heals. 

This is but one of the many daily uses 
ou'll have for Skin Balm. Originated 
y Mennen as an after-shaving lotion 

to soothe and tone up close-shaved skin. 
Women, too, came to appreciate the 
i in Skin Balm to protect the skin, 
to keep skin soft and smooth. Freshens 
and invigorates tired skins. Of course 
it is properly antiseptic and astringent. 
Deliciously scented. There’s Skin Balm 
at your nearest druggist to protect and 
save you from the after-torments of the 
blazing sun’s rays. Fifty cents. The 
Mennen Company, Newark, N. J., and 
Toronto, Ontario. 


but as foreman in a Heel and Counter 
was working his way toward a white-collar ig 
Otto had wide-apart square teeth, a roun 
not ill-humored face and a shaved blond head 
He was rapidly becoming more and mop 
Americanized in his ‘speech and dress, and wa 
known as a steady fellow. 
The eye of Rudolph had swung 
upon him for the first time when Paula wa 
seventeen and Otto had walked by the houg 
one July Sunday afternoon with his unele, as 
the Hossefrosses were sitting in the side yard 
for a breath of air. KC 
There was no mistaking it. Otto had side 
up to Paula. It was the first time Kate hag 
seen Paula boy-conscious. She giggled and 
batted her eyes and rolled them. Somehow, 
Kate had been ashamed for her. Or ay 
only a little horrified. Or even more pi y, 
it might have been the opening up, in 
secret places of her heart, of her fear for 
her daughter. Kate knew the wo 
| Rudolph’s mind so well. Of late in p 
because a sciatic nerve was combining } 
overweight to render him less agile on his fe 
he had alluded frequently to a hypoth 
son-in-law, now that Paula was coming along 
The business, while not exactly growing 
| scope, was growing in its demands. 
Bootmaking in the good old sense of its 
ee by Rudolph’s grandfather and fa 
ore him, was one thing, but the re 
business was another. iti 





for the most part after the last supper cup was 
hung on its hook, Rudolph was in favor d 
keeping the store open six evenings a Week 
That meant more help. 
Rudolph was coveting a son-in-law. 
Kate knew. Rudolph, in fact, so muchas 
out-and-out said so. A steady fellow, wi 
could come into the family and take hold 
No man, not even Rudolph, could expect to 
live forever. Kate was a good hefty woman, 
but for that matter, no longer what she used 
to be on her feet. Sometimes, kneeling befor: 
a customer in the store, it was all she could do 
to get to her feet again. Rheumatic. Ye, 
Rudolph coveted a son-in-law, a steady con 
formative fellow, worthy the opportunity o 
walking into the chance of a lifetime and 
carrying on the tradition. 
| Otto was such a fellow. And Kate knew in 
| her heart that it was a sin against God, against 
| Rudolph, against her child, to harbor those 
secret places of rebellion within her. Rudolph, 
who was a hard dull man, at least never had 
made her feel, by word or act, his disappoint 
ment that there had been no male issue of his 
marriage. It must, however, have rankled 
him all these years. And now, here in Otto, 
was the opportunity for vicarious fulfilment 
Kate bit down into her tongue with 





| at the plight of her emotions. 


Otto was amenable timber. Every Sunday 
he came walking home from church 
Rudolph and Paula for midday dinner, and 
was visiting, now, two and three evenings? 
week besides. And why not? Paula, at sever 
teen, was out-and-out pretty, without a threat 
of any impending deformities of the flesh or 
spirit. Small wonder Otto’s eyes, even while 
he sat stolidly of a Sunday and talked “leather 
bellies” and shoe findings with her father, wert 
all delight for her. 

How maddeningly precious she seemed #0 
become to Kate just about then, as, trembling 
on the verge of her adolescence, beauty 
out over her, eradicating little-girl freckles 
and knobby places at elbow and knee, rounding 
her sweet young bosom and creeping along het 
eyelids in the same crinkles of merriment that 
once had winked along Kate’s. 

It was about then, just after Paula hal 
finished the one year of high school, 
was one more year of schooling than 
mother had had before her, that the sly some 
thing began to take definite shape in Balt 





in the meager ways of being a Hosseftos 
must, somehow, save herself from her destiny 





help, such as servant-girls, did ee hired 
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WINNER OF HONORS at Aurora. C. E. Allen, jockey, 

receives the congratulations of Miss Eve Strohm of 

Chicago. Whenever you see smiles like these there is 
but one explanation, Pepsodent. 




















VELOZ AND YOLANDA, now playingin ‘“‘The Love Call,” 

have become tremendously popular. Their smiles, which 

Pepsodent keeps charming, are a major asset. Thus‘millions 
know from personal experience. 


smiles that sparkle socially 


reveal teeth kept free of dingy film 


Special film-removing dentifrice advised for twice-a-day use in clear- 
ing teeth and combating the commoner tooth and gum troubles 


ODERN dental research has 
thrown a new light on dull, ‘‘off- 
color’ teeth and on many of the com- 
moner tooth and gum disturbances. 
Both conditions noware largely charged 
to a stubborn film that forms on teeth. 
To a film ordinary brushing has failed 
to remove successfully. 


For that reason, a new and essentially 
different way in tooth and gum care— 
the Special Film-Removing Dentifrice 
called Pepsodent—is being widely ad- 
vised by dental authorities. 4 tooth 
paste different in formula and action 
from any other dentifrice. Dentists 
everywhere are widely urging its useat 
least twice each day—every day. 


By running your tongue across your 
teeth, youcan feel that film—a slippery, 
viscous coating. Film clings to teeth 
and stays. It absorbs food and nicotine 
stains, and makes teeth look dull and 
clouded. It supplies a breeding place for 
the germs of decay. Film, also, is the 
basis of tartar. And tartar, with germs, 
is the cause of pyorrhea. 

Pepsodent removes that film in gentle 
protection of the enamel, giving teeth 
thorough cleanliness and high lustre. It 
aids in firming tender gums in accord- 
ance with the latest scientific findings. 
It increases the alkalinity of saliva and 
thus combats acids of decay. 

Teeth lighten as dull film coats go. 


Gums harden and take on healthy 
coralcolor. You note a marked differ- 
ence in both teeth and gums. Get a 
large tube today from your druggist or 
write to address below for free 10- 
day tube to start you on your way 
to modern-day tooth and gum care. 


The Pepsodent Co., 1104S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A.;191 George 
St., Zoronto 2, Ont., Can.;42 South- 
wark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 1, 
Eng.; (Australia), Ltd.,72 Wentworth 
Ave., Sydney, N.S. W. 





Par. off 


Papsadént 


REG.vU.S. 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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of taking--up life in her parents’ foo 
Kate could see it all so clearly. Otto and 
Paula, after the passing of Rudolph and Ka 
carrying on. Carrying on. 

Pretty Paula with the crinkles along he 
eyelids gone, and the lights out of her hair 
stooping with Otto, at sliding cheap shoes 
the mode onto the great feet of the South Side 
servant-girls; whitewashing the brick walk 
that bisected the side yard; bearing her babes 
in the great ugly square bedroom that over. 
looked those whitewashed bricks, and 
out their washings on a rope that was stretche 
across the upstairs porch outside the kitchen; 
sitting stiffly in church of Sunday mornings 
with her stiff Otto beside her. Sunday, Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday . . . nick | 
after nick along the Hossefrosse hickory 

At thirty, Paula would know life with. her 
eyes shut; at least, she would know that little 
edge of life which had not passed her by. §o 
much of life would pass Paula, so terrifyi 
much. Strange, strange, that in all the years, 
even including the brief moment of her own 
rebellion, Kate had not realized until now, 
with the pollen of youth so brilliantly out on 
her offspring, how appallingly little of life had 
ever found its way into that lean gray brick 
house with the shoe-store front. 

The newspapers, the motion-picture screen, 
the customers’ gossip, brought about the only 
hint of a life beyond that doorstep. Kate had 
been married for years before she even realized 

_| that romance had passed her by. Then Lina 
had taught her that. The Sunday magazine 
sections. The occasional visit to the stock- 
company or motion-picture theater. She 
began through them to realize that i 
need not be the beginning and end of romance. 

As Otto’s wooing became slightly more 
venturesome, the secret place in Kate’s heart 
opened wider and wider. Otto was calling 
two or three evenings a week now, not except- 
ing Sundays. 

Kate wanted to shout out to Paula that she 
was walking into a pit with her lovely eyes 
open. She wanted to shake Paula out of her 
dangerous tendency to conform. She wanted 
to dart venomous words into Paula’s placid 
ear, warning her. And yet, outwardly, so 
that she despised herself, to every stricture, 
every narrow formula, every rigid concept of 
behavior to which Rudolph subscribed, Kate 
conformed. 

No, Paula must not wear her stockings 
rolled below her knees in the vulgar vogue that 
had crept down to the South Side. 

No, Paula could not walk South Broadway 
of a summer evening with the phalanx of 
South Side girls who twined arms for a stroll 
and an ice-cream soda. 

No, Paula could not stay out late for an 
ice-cream cone after ch2ir practise. 

No, Paula could not join the new Dutch 
Treat Club. Dutch Treat indeed! Boys now- 
adays had no sense of responsibility, letting 
the girls pay for themselves. A fine come-off. 
You notice Otto had not joined the Dutch 
Treat Club. . 

No, Paula could not join all those stage- 
struck girls who went every week to the Wed- 
nesday bargain-matinées of the Mound City 
Stock Company. They were all “stuck on” @ 
leading man named Laribee. He was a 
slim fellow, a perfect lover in his réles, with 4 
double wave in his rich dark hair and a beautt- 
ful sensitive profile. The girls cut his picture 
out of the newspapers and then sent them to 
him to autograph. Such nonsense! Thirty 
cents thrown away. 

Once in a while, though, probably once 4 
month, Kate and Paula attended a matine 
together, usually on a rainy day when bus!- 
ness was slack. There was no getting around 
it, there was something incontestably, incom 
parably exciting about Claude Laribee. S 

ieee girls, of course, but what a lover he was in 
“Say, Doc, you don’t happen to have a prescription that réles he played! Kate knew that Paula had 
: ‘ 99 an autographed newspaper photograph | 
will keep a fellow cool this weather, do you: him tucked under the very last handke 


; ; in her glove and handkerchief box. 
“Sure—Kelly-Spring field tires” “Then there began to awaken in Paula 
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The longer you 


Tobe sure of a smooth, comfortable 
shave under any conditions, slip a 
Gillette Blade in your razor. 
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i. ONE MINUTE 3 Wehaven’ttakena vote, bat we're 
willing to wager that most men take but one minute for 





hering. Hurried hedules cut down the time 
you can spend with soap and shaving brush to soften your 
beard—but they can never change the smooth comfort you 
get from your Gillette Blades. 





THREE FULL MINUTES 

This man likes his comfort. He prepares 
his face thoroughly, He used to be the ex- 
ception. But now more men are giving more time and thought 
to this important job of lathering. Three minutes — and them 
the swift, sure sweep of your smooth Gillette Blade! 


lather 


the better the shave— 


But whether you lather much or little, 
your Gillette Blade does its swift, sure job 


F you’re like most of the Gillette users in 

America, you lather as much as you have 

time for and leave the rest to the Gillette 
Blade. 


If you’re one of the careful leisurely minori- 
ty, you lather a full three minutes. Then your 
face is thoroughly prepared. But while you may 
often lack time, you need never lack comfort. 
Just slip in a fresh Gillette Blade and enjoy the 
smoothest possible shave per second. 


This comfort is a family trait in all Gillette 
Blades, put there by Gillette’s own patented 
machine processes. During the past ten years, 
Gillette has spent millions in improving these 










Gillette 


processes and in perfecting one of the most scru- 
pulous inspection systems ever devised. Four 
out of every nine Gillette workers are inspectors, 
paid a bonus for every blade they discard. Hence 
when you take the finished inspected blade from 
the little green envelope which is its certificate 
of perfection, you can be sure that shaving com- 
fort is waiting for you, ready for whatever lather 


you see fit to use. 


Your Gillette Blade always does its job well, 
or eight out of ten American men wouldn’t stick 
to it as faithfully as they do. They judge a shave 
on its face value and they choose—the Gillette. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. 
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nerself, resentments. Otto was all right one or 
two evenings a week and Sundays. Why, he 
wes almost a beau, the first boy, in fact, she 
ever had been allowed to sit opposite long 
enough to elicit even his kind of blinking 
admiration. He liked her. He evidenced it 
in a half-dozen shy ways. 

But now that Paula was out of school, the 
need for relaxation outside the long hours she 
spent at housework and in the store was greater 
than it had been. 

It seemed to Kate that she could date the 
new restlessness from a matinée performance 
they had attended together, when both of 
them had sat forward in their balcony chairs, 
hands clasped and their breathing short. 

‘Laura La Putte, the leading woman, was 
playing the réle of a lovely, bad girl called 
Camille. Armand Duval, of course, was played 
by Laribee, love of whom was ultimately to 
save Camille from her evil life. There were 
moments in that play which-Kate could not 
conjure before her without a combination of 
pain and ecstasy that was almost more than 
she could bear. Bors 


T was not alone the death scene—there were 

scenes between Armand and Camille-that 
somehow were packed with the ‘meaning of 
life. They were too precious to look upon. 
They were to become symbols, to Kate, not 
only of what she had missed but of the things 
that Paula must not miss. 

From then on Paula began to connive 
actively. There began small white lies to her 
father as to her whereabouts. To Kate too, 
when she asked, but gradually, with a finesse, 
Kate left off asking. 

Rudolph: Where haf you been so late? 

Paula: Just walking, Father. It grew late 
before I noticed. 

Rudolph: Always exguses for laciness. 
Your mother or me got no help from you. 

Kate knew that Paula lied about where she 
had been. She would have known it by her 
daughter’s eyes and the little tormented way 
she had of rolling them under the lie, but it so 
h»ppened that the tiny edge of the Mound 
City Stock Company program protruded 
slightly from Paula’s pocket. Kate was glad. 

Half a dozen times a week it happened 
thus, while to her strange delight, and at the 
same time her horror, she beheld her daugh- 
ter become adept at the subterfuge and the 
evasion. 

Paula, where have you been? Paula, where 
are you going at this time of the afternoon? 
You got run-around ways all of a suddén that 
don’t suit me. Where was it you said you 
stayed so long? 

At the grocery. 

Lies. Lies. Lies. 

Why so long? 

Oh, Father, can’t a girl stop to look in a shop- 
window or two? For goodness sakes, I’ve been 
to choir practise, too. Well, I know, an extra 
one this week. I’ll do the dishes even if I am 
a little late, Mother. 

Paula was meeting Claude Laribee. Kate 
knew that privately, exultantly, and at the 
same time with horror. There were telltale 
notes beneath the last handkerchief in the glove 
and handkerchief box; there were telltale 
flushes along her daughter’s lovely cheeks. 

Claude Laribee, who-walked in the beauty of 
romance, was wooing a Hossefrosse. The fact 
that it was surreptitious could not seem to 
matter as it should. In spite of herself, Kate 
found herself conniving to make subterfuge 
easier for her daughter; covering up her ab- 
sences when she could, explaining to Rudolph 
the unexplainable; keeping Paula’s things 
washed, starched, ironed, as they never had 
been washed, starched, ironed before. 

Locking up nights, Kate failed to draw the 
bolt any longer on the side door, in order to 
save her daughter the heavy groaning sound 
that might waken her father as Paula took to 
stealing out evenings after she was supposed to 
have gone primly to her bedroom. Kate knew! 
It was to meet Claude after his performance. 
Then she lay scarcely breathing beside the 
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snoring Rudolph until long past one or two, 
when she heard her daughter creak in again. 
To save those creaks, Kate secretly rubbed the 
floor with lemon oil. 

She was glad, triumphantly glad, that Paula 
made no confidante of her. Then it would have 
been impossible for her to aid and abet, be- 
cause with her lips Kate still echoed Rudolph’s 
sentiments. That seemed to give Kate a sort 
of shallow solace. She forbade her daughter 
this. She forbade her daughter that. Shiftless 
American habits. Hand-to-mouthers. What 
was the world coming to? The modern girl had 
neither sense of duty nor responsibility. Run- 
arounds. If the suspicion ever smote Kate that 
between Paula and Laribee, whom she was now 
meeting with a regularity that took away the 
breath of her mother, all was not as it should be, 
even that could not down the private exultancy 
that was hers. 

As the stock company’s summer season ad- 
vanced toward its conclusion, it seemed to 
Kate that the beauty that was Paula’s fairly 
took fire. How tender her lips. Asif they 
had been kissed as never in all her life had Kate’s 
been kissed. 

She was doubly gracious in her new beauty, 
even to Otto, as one is under pricks of con- 
science. A new nervousness gave her sparkle, 
where before she had been phlegmatic after the 
manner of Hossefrosse resignation. Her father 
even remarked it. 

“The more life she gets, the lacier.” 

And with a self-loathing that at times was 
almost more than she could bear, Kate slyly, 
skilfully, in a dozen ways, kept opening the 
cage. Motion-picture magazines found their 
way into the house to lie carelessly open, re- 
vealing the pretty, reckless faces of people who 
lived dangerously. At least they did in the 
opinion of Kate. Anything was better—even 
the unmentionable—than the dust-colored fate 
of a Hossefrosse that was hovering like a gray 
bat over the pretty Paula. 

Every time that Otto came, Kate could see, 
with the exultancy in her heart, the dull eyes 
that Paula now turned on this squat and stable 
fellow. His teeth were set so noticeably far 
apart, he cracked his finger joints, and for the 
first time Paula seemed to notice and com- 
plained hilariously to her mother. He had a 
square head and small eyes, and his touch was 
harsh and chapped. 

All these little observations Paula vented 
merrily on her mother. That was as close as 
she ever approached to confidence. Kate saw 
to that. 

“Shame, Paula. Otto is a good steady boy. 
He will make some girl a good husband. Your 
father says he already knows a great deal about 
the shoe business. He comes from good re- 
spectable stock. You shouldn’t talk so.” 

It was all Paula could do to control her 
mirth. The crinkles were out in merriment 
along her eyelids. The wrinkles were out of her 
heart. Night after night, as Kate lay beside 
the dead-to-the-world Rudolph, stiff with the 
agony and ecstasy of what she was doing, the 
vicarious dear delight of Paula’s daring to 
live dangerously swept over her in wave after 
wave of emotion. Thrill. Dread. Guilt. 
Pride. Hope. Fear. 

But the fear was mostly for the possibility of 
Paula’s failure. If only Paula were sly enough. 
For weeks Kate had left a small leather purse 
containing a one-hundred-dellar bill she had in- 
herited at the death of a brother, lying upper- 
most on her dresser. To tempt. Laribee must 
be the sort of man to demand finery in a girl. 
For Paula to take from Kate, who was her 
identical flesh, would not be sin. If only Paula 
would realize that! 

It seemed to Kate sometimes that the one- 
hundred-dollar bill was Paula’s way out. And 
yet she dared not do more than place it there. 

One day Kate heard that Laribee was mar- 
ried, and had a wife and two children in Holly- 
wood. She wondered if the neighbor who told 
it to her had done so innocently, or because 
gossip was abroad. To her terror it did not 
matter. To her supreme terror, even the wife 
and those two little children did not matter! 


Anything was better—sin—defeat—disappoint- 
ment—despair—anything was better than that 
hovering gray bat of a Hossefrosse destiny. 

Kate began to hate Otto. The way he mastj- 
cated his beefsteak, when he came to su 
on Thursdays, filled her with a kind of antag. 
onism she never could recall having felt for 
anyone in her life. He suggested to her the 
years and years of beefsteaks that a woman 
could prepare for a man who masticated slowly 
like that, for full flavor. Otto would grow me. 
ticulous about his foods as Rudolph had. 

Life would be a very grave affair for the wo- 
man who married Otto, as it had been for the 
woman who married Rudolph. Respectability, 
Solidity. Stability. You paid your debts 
and you expected others to pay theirs. You 
gave upon occasion, and you expected to re 
ceive. You were industrious, ny-wise and. 
not pound foolish. Be thou likewise. Otto, 
like Rudolph, had no impulse for play. He was 
Hossefrosse timber, all right! 

And so, finally, the last week of the summer 
stock-company season came to hand and the 
light that hovered over Paula became more and 
more apparent, not only to her mother but to 
the customers in the store who commented 
upon her new prettiness. But just the same, 
something tense and panic-stricken had 
crowded into the blue eyes. 

What was going to happen? Would Laribee 
leave town alone after his season, or would 
Paula go with him? To her unutterable shame, 
Kate found herself praying one night as she 
lay waiting for Paula. Send her away with 

im—no matter what—save her-—— 

And the next morning when Paula, on the 
pretense of wanting a half-day off for shopping, 
begged release from store duty, Kate, to salve 
her scorching conscience, corroborated roundly 
Rudolph’s refusal. 

‘Getting to be a perfect gadabout. What’s 
the world coming to? Extravagant nonsense!” 

Nevertheless, under pretext of sending her on 
an errand, Kate finally contrived to hurry her 
daugiter out of the house by matinée time. 

Even to the obtuse Rudolph, Paula continued 
high-strung and not quite herself these days. 
Lovesick, most probably. The young Otto must 
be brought to understand that his advances 
were welcome. Rudolph resolved to wait a 
week or so and then speak to him. He admired 
his reticence, but there was such a thing as a 
young man being too backward. When he con- 
fided this to Kate, terror rose high within her. 

The stock company was disbanding in three 
days. Kate had seen Laribee and Paula walk- 
ing in beautiful Shaw’s Garden twice that week 
as she skulked along by-paths, knowing it to be 
their retreat. They were like a pair of young 
gods. 

No matter what came, Paula must have 
something of life, even its pain, if need be. Any 
kind of life, good or bad or indifferent, was bet- 
ter than a Hossefrosse death, as Kate had come 
to phrase it to herself. 

God, give her courage to force life a little— 
and forgive me, for Ido know whatI do ... 


" was on a Sunday, the day after the closing 

of the Mound City Stock Company summer 
season, that Kate, walking into her bedroom 
from an early church service, noticed as she 
crossed the threshold, that the little leather 
coin-purse containing the hundred-dollar bill 
was gone at last from her dresser! There wasa 
note pinioned like a butterfly to the proverbial 
pincushion. 

Paula had eloped! Or gone away—or what~ 
ever it was had been possible under the circum- 
stances. Paula was free of the Hossie-Frossi¢. 
Tearing open the envelop, Kate’s fingers were 
muddled and her eyes prayerful. It was a little 
note on ruled paper, with a tear splotch in 1s 
center. 


Dearest Mother, forgive your Paula. No 
matter what I have done that is considered 
bad, I love you. Claude is my happiness. 
He loves me and will take me where I ‘ 
be happy. And the way I figure it, you 
would want me to be happy for a while 
rather than never at all, but Claude will 
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*§400”’ Special Six Sedan 


The New 


HAT anyone could produce such cars 

as the new Nash ‘400°’ Series at the 
Nash prices, is the wonder of the motor car 
industry. 


The new Salon Bodies, created exclusively 
for these new Nash cars, could fittingly 
grace a car priced thousands higher. 


Thenew “Twin Ignition,’’12spark plug, high 
compression motor accomplishes power and 
speed that only the very highest priced 
cars ever have equalled. 


Longer wheelbases; new double drop frames; 
rubber-insulated bodies; alloy springs in- 


NASH "4 (dO Series 


dividually designed for each model; Hou- 
daille hydraulic shock absorbers on the 
Advanced Six models, and Lovejoys on 
Special and Standard Sixes; create a de- 
gree of travel comfort never before realized 
except, perhaps, in a few very big, very ex- 
pensive motor cars. 


The ‘**400”’ model illustrated is the Special 
Six Sedan. All its extras, shock absorbers, 
trunk, bumpers, etc., etc., are included 
in its very moderate price! 


You’ve never seen more car for the money. 
You never will! 


Special Six Sedan Salon Interior (8443) 
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make me happy always. Tell-Father.and 
Otto at the same-time at Sunday dinner, 
Mother dear, as by that time we will be on 
the train and you will hear from your 
daughter who loves you soon. 
Paula 

P.S. Mother dear, I borrowed your hun- 
dred-dollar bill. I had to have things. I 
will return it and more. 


It had happened. It Had Happened. IT 
HAD HAPPENED. The words enlarged 
themselves one by one, until they rang out like 
chimes. It had happened! Paula, for better or 
for worse, and it could only be for better, was 
free of the Hossie-Frossie. 

In the blue-and-black shotted silk that Kate 
wore under a bungalow apron while she pre- 
pared Sunday dinner, she sat down on the bed 
edge to tremble. No one ever sat on a bed edge 
at the Hossefrosses’. Shiftless American habit. 

Paula was free. Terror of the sin her child 
was committing washed over her and then re- 
ceded again, leaving her thankful. God would 
understand. It was no sin for an innocent 
prisoner to work his way out. 

And yet—and yet—confronted with the ap- 
palling task of explaining to Rudolph and Otto 
that Paula had gone away with a married actor, 
of whom they in all probability never even had 
heard, the whole thing, now that it actually had 
happened, lacked reality. Paula free. She 
would not have to help pull off her father’s 
heavy stiff shoes this morning when he came in 
from church. Or baste the roast. Or set the 
table for four, including Otto, who would walk 
home from church with Rudolph, wondering 
why Paula had failed to meet them after choir 
as usual. 

Paula would not have to wash gray calico 
house dresses on Monday mornings, because 
Paula never would have gray calico house 
dresses. Paula never again would have to coax 
unyielding slippers onto unyielding feet during 
those gay bright hours of the evening when 
supple women like Paula were at their loveliest. 

Paula would win, even if she lost. 

God, forgive Paula the wrong she is doing, if 
she is doing it, and make Claude a good man to 
her. God, forgive me... 

That was what burned into her heart as she 
prepared dinner that frantic morning, fumbling 
among objects that were familiar to her, clat- 
tering pans to the floor, forgetting to baste the 
roast, twirling the summer squash around the 
great yellow mixing bowl to the consistency 
that Rudolph liked, and then, to her horror, 
letting the bowl and all whirl from her hands 
to the floor. Rudolph liked his summer squash 
of a Sunday dinner. Somehow he seemed en- 
titled to it after his six lumbering days. Some- 
times Kate went as far as Soulard Market 
shopping for summer squash. 

Whirlwind after whirlwind of emotion smote 
Kate as she rushed through that Sunday morn- 
ing. 


RESENTLY Rudolph and Otto would appear 
at the top of the flight of back stairs that led 
into the kitchen from the back yard. Otto and 
Rudolph would wash their hands at the kitchen 
sink and dry them on the roller-towel and then 
proceed to the dining-room, to sit at one end of 
the already set table to wait for the dishing-up. 

Paula was free! 

Any moment now, Rudolph and Otto, who 
was already half Hossefrosse, would come plod- 
ding up those back stairs. Rudolph, as he 
washed his hands with brown soap, would be 
querulous because Paula had failed to meet 
them after choir. Otto would be furtively 
eager. He had a way of moistening his lips 
when he looked at Paula. Well he might, be- 
cause she would have been a choice morsel for 
such a dull fellow. And now, without inter- 
vention on the part of Kate, without ever hav- 
ing given voice to the traitorous thoughts that 
had burned within her, Paula was free. 

There! They were coming up the stairs al- 
ready. O God—help me to tell them—there 
they were! 

There they were not. It was Paula’s frenzied 
iootsteps falling over each other as’she dashed 


_them the note? 
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up the stairs. ‘Paula—Paula—no, not you!” 

“T’min time, Mother? Tell me I’m in time— 
they haven’t come yet? Oh, thank God—oh, 
thank God—I couldn’t have stood it if I had 
been too late.” 

“For what?” 

“For Father and Otto—you haven’t read 
Mother—quick—say you 
haven't.” 

“Why no. Why no.” 

“Thank God. Thank God. Mother, don’t 
look at me like that.” 

“Like what?” 

‘As if you didn’t want me in the house. I 
was only crazy, Mother. I got my senses back 
at the station. I couldn’t really do what 
wasn’t right. He—Claude—kept making it 
sound all right, Mother, but when I got as far 
as the train, I knew all of a sudden I’m not the 
girl to live her life that way. I’ve come back to 
Otto, Mother, and to you and Father—always 
—TI’ll be good—I’ll try to be good——”’ 

“You’ve come back . . .” 

“Mother—Mother, don’t look at me that way 
—as if you didn’t want me. I’ve been terrible 
—but just promise that you’ll never tell Father 
or Otto about the note. Here’s your Paula 
back, Mother, just as she’s always been. Never 
bad—only so near being bad . . .” 

Standing there with a steaming apple pie 
held out before her, and feeling ridiculous as she 
never had felt ridiculous before, the words be- 
gan to rattle mechanically off Kate’s lips. 

Bad girl. Stage-struck. Come to no good 
end. Disgrace to parents. Scandal narrowly 
averted. What’s the world coming to. Shift- 
less ways breed evil living. Wastrel. 

Then tears. The bitterest tears that Kate 
had accumulated in a lifetime. Tears, tears, 
because of the return of the prodigal, and still 
the stiff, machine-made phrases kept coming. 

As if grateful for the excoriations, Paula 
humbled herself before the avalanche, dropped 
to her knees before her mother, as if inviting her 
mother’s tears to scald her. 

“Get up,” said Kate, and jerked her to a 
standing posture. Her eyes were blazing in a 
kind of wrath. .Kate was licked, and Kate was 
mad with pain. You fool. You fool. 

Mother, forgive. Claude’s gone for good. 
He’s gone—for good. 

Cry, you fool. Well you may cry. You fool. 

I won’t cry for him, Mother, I promise you 
that. I’ll settle down, dear, with Otto—just 
as you did with Father. You'll never tell on 
me, Mother—promise me you'll never tell. 

“Fool, fool,” cried Kate, and turned her 
back on her daughter as if the sight of her pret- 
tiness were only further flagellation that she 
could not endure. And so in a way it was. 
Paula was in a new suit, a natty blue one, that 
struck her at the knees and had a little military 
row of silver buttons down one side. New 
blond kid slippers she wore, the kind that 
Hossefrosse’s did not carry in stock, and there 
were clocks to her stockings and on her wrist a 
large leather hand-bag to match them. There 
was even a boutonniére of little ruby crystal 
cherries on her lapel. Nonsenses. Claude 
must have pinned them there. Just nonsenses. 
Some of the nonsenses that Kate had craved so 
for Paula. And for what? 

“Mother, if you don’t forgive me, I'll kill 
myself.” 

“T forgive you.” 

“Not in that heavy voice, darling.” 

“Not in a heavy voice.” 

“And you won’t tell—ever——” 

“T won't.” 

“Give me the letter.” 

“No, no, let me keep it.” 

“Give me the letter.” 

“Here it is.” 

It made sounds like little cries as Paula tore 
it to bits. There was nothing left now of 
Paula’s rebellion, as she crammed those bits 
into the stove. It was a dream. 

“Mother, that’s Father and Otto now. 
Quick, let me climb out of these clothes.” 

It was the two of them arriving from the 
church, delayed, and Rudolph. querulous be- 
cause there had been no Paula on schedule. 


Recriminations galore, as usual, and P. 
quick with the ready-made little fib, throwi 
on the long-sleeved bungalow apron which her 
mother tore off and threw to her, until oppor- 
tunity to change from the suit of the bright 
silver buttons into the uniform of a Hossefrosse 
Sunday afternoon. 

Unreliable, these children of today. Loge 


American ways. Shiftless. Irresponsible. Don t 


let it happen again. 

No, Father. 

Off with her father’s heavy shoes. 

How usual. How like a dream. How like a 
squirrel cage spinning its way with impeccable 
velocity. The dishing-up, with Paula scurrying 
at the chores which were already second-nature 
to her. Could Kate be dreaming that she was 
dreaming? 

Yet no, there was Rudolph, trying to fit 
together the fragments of the yellow bowl and 
making talk about carelessness and waste. 
Then there was a heavy jest from him as Paula 
tugged at his boots. It was good to have one’s 
boots dragged off by a pretty girl, eh, Otto? 
Well, never mind, one must wait his turn. 


Ors whose feet were burning in his shiny 
yellow shoes, was proud of their American 
nattiness, but he drew them under his chair as 
he reddened. Oh, but it would have felt good to 
have Paula draw them off too. How pretty her 
hands. She could do things, all right. Just 
like her mother. Just like Otto’s mother, 

Kate kept moving through the idea of dream- 
ing that she must be dreaming. 

The men were in the dining-room, waiting. 

Paula, the soup! Rudolph liked it in a tu- 
reen, steaming hot. There were creamed on- 
ions, great pearly hen’s-eggs of onions. Otto 
always half resisted these, ogling Paula, and 
then, tormented and tempted at the same time, 
invariably capitulated. There was a roast that 
ran red juices and made Paula sway back as she 
carried it in on its platter. 

Rudolph and Otto were talking now of a new 
shoe firm that had opened a Sunlight Factory 
on the South Side. It left the women bits of 
time to cover themselves more securely with 
composure. 

What a little curtain of a person Paula was! 
All drawn before herself. Who could have 
dreamed, from the Madchen composure of her 
face, that tornadoes had blown through it that 
very morning? There was composure even to 
the way her braids were bound around her 
head. How Kate had longed to see her head 
shorn of them, and bobbed. 

It was only in her eyes that the death, a 
much bigger one than lrer mother had died 
eighteen years before, had taken place. It was 
doubtless the way the light was reflected, but 
it seemed to Kate, munching and munching 
from the meat to the potatoes and back again 
to the meat, that there was a small vertical 
dagger in each of them. 

And yet Otto, even through the talk of the 
Sunlight Factory, try as he would to keep his 
respectful attention for Rudolph, could not 
keep his glance, excited, from sliding constantly 
around to Paula. He was ecstatically con- 
scious of her. And she threw him her con- 
stant smile, with no pretense at subtlety. 

Well, maybe it was for the best. The old 
pang of remorse at her incredible perfidy bit at 
Kate’s breast. There was something to be 
for the stability of these two stepping in to take 
hold where she and Rudolph eventually must 
leave off. Security was not to be winked at. 

Paula would have children. Many of them. 
She would bear them in the black walnut bed- 
room with the chocolate ocher wall-papet. 
Their washings would hang on the short rope 
across the upper porch. Yes, Paula would have 
children. The first should be a little girl. Otto 


would not prefer it that way, but girls were. 


cozier... 

Suddenly Kate sat forward on a thought that 
seemed to pour the meaning back into life. 
The next generation! Paula’s little girl! 
Paula’s little girl must be helped, from the very 
day of her birth, to learn to acquire the courage 
to escape the Hossie-Frossie. 
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Dr. Artz by Robert Hiuchens (Continued from page 99) 


-criticism? 
ook was hardly ever occupied. : 

Rothberg didn’t seem to be welcoming the 
idea of a duet with great enthusiasm. Miss 
Vyvyan could hear a colloquy on the platform. 

“What do you mean, Monsieur Alphonse? I 
do not understand what you are talking of.” 
Marakofi’s voice was suddenly loud, irritated. 
“J teach my pupils to travesty famous music, 
or any music! J give contralto music to a man! 
What is all this?” The big man swung round, 
almost savagely, to Pauline and _ Fiigler. 
“Here is Monsieur de Rothberg protesting that 
he does not wish to hear you two sing together 
music composed for two women, that such 
doings offend his taste and his sense of art. 
What does this mean? When have I ever 
taught you two any such prostitution? Ex- 
plain to me! I understand nothing of this.” 


That chair, however great the 


ocToR ARTz looked at Miss Vyvyan. “So 
you told Monsieur Alphonse!” he said. 
“For I did not.” 

Never before in all her life had Miss Vyvyan 
felt so humiliated. “I never supposed——” 

“Didn’t you know that Monsieur de Roth- 
berg can spit venom like a snake when he is 
offended? Don’t you understand yet that 
music on the water at night might easily 
offend him?” 

There was a mingling of voices on the plat- 
form. Pauline looked terribly upset, as if she 
were near to crying, yet sulky too. Carl 
Fiigler stood up to his master boldly, but not 
with defiance. 

“Tt was my fault, maestro. I suggested it. 
You had run through the soprano part with her 
and I said, ‘Let us sing it. I will take the con- 
tralto.. That is how it was. Miss Iselle 
simply agreed because I wished it. And after 
all, where is the harm? Where is the outrage? 
It is not as if we were singing to an audience. 
We were singing for ourselves. How could we 
know that this gentleman would hear us?” 

“J did not hear you, Monsieur,” said Roth- 
berg’s voice. ‘You were heard by others.” 

Suddenly Carl turned round and looked 
towards Doctor Artz. “I suppose you heard 
us, Doctor Artz, and reported us. Why not 
go to the police at once in such a case? Surely 
the population of Zurich should be protected 
against such proceedings.” 

Artz got up. “I did have the pleasure of 
hearing you, Monsieur Fiigler, and enjoyed 
it very much.” 

“Yet you complained to this géntleman!” 

“IT beg your pardon. I never mentioned it 
to anyone. Such trifles as this do not trouble 
my mind.” 

Rothberg suddenly recovered himself. ““What 
does it matter?” he said. ‘I merely say that I 
prefer to hear music sung by the voices for 
which it was written. And I suppose most 
Musicians would agree with me. Now, my 
dear Marakoff, let us by all means hear some- 
thing more. Whatever you choose.” 

But Marakoff was seriously upset. He was 
an artist, not a man of the world, and when he 
was angry he did not mind showing it. 

“Enough of music for today!” he said bru- 
tally. “No untrained artists can sing in the 
midst of confusion, criticism, objection to this 
and that. Calm is needed, the proper atmos- 
phere.” His long slanting eyes swept the room. 
“We have not got it here.” 

He seemed to be accusing everyone in the 
studio. But suddenly his face changed, soft- 
ened. He had looked at Pauline. 

“But my dear child, this is after all only a 
tehearsal,” he said. ‘A rehearsal for your 
future rehearsals in opera-houses! Have I not 
undertaken to prepare you for opera? Must 
not I train you not only to music but to support 
human nature? Do you think an opera-singer 
has not to fight humanity? Wait till you re- 

se your first opera with a bad-tempered 
conductor, a jealous contralto, a baritone with 
the abominable make-up of Carl Fiigler, and 
a diabolical tenor—like me! And still you must 








sing your best. Yes, in spite of it all! Now, 
no tears and sulks! You shall sing again. No, 
Carl, not with you. Mademoiselle |’Alouette 
shall sing alone. Fritz, play for us the spinning- 
wheel song from the ‘Faust’ of Gounod. Ah!” 

Pauline choked down—something. She had 
sent accusing glances to Miss Vyvyan alone in 
her corner. Miss Vyvyan had not returned 
them. Carl, too, had accused Miss Vyvyan. 
His eyes she had seen. What a hateful after- 
noon! She felt raw all over. Her moral agony 
that day was extraordinary. Did Doctor 
Artz know it? What didn’t he know? That 
unquiet tongue of hers! Why, why didn’t she 
bridle it? But it had spoken to Rothberg with 
deliberate malice. 

She hated herself and them alli. 

While Pauline was singing the spinning- 
wheel song she did a thing that was extraor- 
dinary simply because she did it. 

She got up and slipped away. 

She who always had been so courageous! 


By going she missed a curious scene which, 
had she been present at it, must have interested 
her painfully. 

While Pauline was singing the spinning- 
wheel song, Doctor Artz remained where he 
was. But when it was finished, he went to the 
Contessa, who was about to speak to Carl. 

“Contessa!” he said, and there was some- 
thing imperative in his voice. 

The Contessa turned round rather petu- 
lantly. 

“T want you to come and sit with me at the 
end of the studio.” 

“Why?” Her face hardened. Two lines 
showed about her small, lustful mouth. 

“The singing sounds better from there.” 

“But the singing is over unless ” She 
looked again at Carl Fiigler who was speaking 
to Fritz Rauch with an air of discontent. 

“Come! I want to talk to you.” 

“What a slave-driver you are! Don’t think, 
though, that it is your personality that governs 
me. No, it’s what you can do, or what they, 
and you, say you can do. As a man you mean 
nothing to me!” 

She spoke half jokingly. But there was a 
hint of malice in her voice. Artz was un- 
ruffled. 

“Of course I am too old for you,” he said in 
a low voice, “when there is anyone younger 
than I about. She is going to sing again.” 

The Contessa, looking cross, followed Artz 
to the back of the room. Pauline sang again. 
Then there was more talk on the platform and 
presently a curious loud humming arose, an 
Italian melody suggested bouche fermée. 

“Marakoff!” said the Contessa. 

“You see, he still wants to sing, as I was 
saying!” said Doctor Artz. “His instinct to 
sing is as vital as ever it was. And how do we 
know——” 

He leaned closer to her, but his face was not 
surreptitious. On the contrary it looked bland 
and almost benign. She listened—presently 
she listened with keen attention. 

Now Fiigler was talking with Marakoff and 
Pauline, while Rothberg stood watching Pau- 
line from under his drooping eyelids. Fritz 
Rauch joined in the talk. He fetched some 
music from the piano. Marakoff took it. The 
two pupils bent their heads looking at it while 
Marakoff turned the leaves. 

The Contessa and Doctor Artz were now 
very deep in talk. 

Marakoff went back on his word. Carl 
Fiigler had a power of drawing the sting from 
him that was possessed by few or none. He 
had grown really to love Carl for his good 
honest heart and his spirit of youthfulness. 

“Very well! We forgive you. You shall 
sing!” 

Rothberg said nothing. But Marakoff didn’t 
worry about Rothberg. He always went his 
own way with a large disregard of small 
shadows slipping over the path. Carl sang a 
duet with Pauline—not “La Luna Immobile.” 





The Contessa and Artz of course listened, the 
Contessa with hatred in her eyes. 

When the duet was over she whispered, 
“Their voices don’t go together—not a bit! 
She’s a mere squeak beside him!’ Then she 
sprang up. ‘“Marakoff!” she exclaimed. “Sing 
something to us!” 

“I! He looked startled. His eyes opened 
wide. “I cannot sing. Everyone knows that.” 

“T don’t believe it. It’s a pose!” 

“A pose!” Marakoff said, with bitterness. 

“Or else it’s an obsession of fear.” Her 
voice was suddenly cutting. 

“Madame!” exclaimed Marakoff, “do you 
accuse me of being a coward?” 

“Great artists like you are too sensitive. A 
slight hoarseness and the cry goes up, ‘I have 
no voice today. I cannot sing.’ Your voice 
may not be quite what it was, but——’”’ 

““Madame, I have no voice! No voice at all!” 

‘When I look at you I cannot believe that.” 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“T see power in you, force! You are still full 
of drama.” 

“Drama! That lies deep in the soul. Only 
madness, or the coming on of senility, can get 
at that. But the vocal cords——” 

“Try! Try! I heard you humming just now 
one of those Italian songs that you, a Russian, 
used to sing better than any Italian.” 

“Humming is not singing, God knows!” A 
look of angry despair distorted his face. 

“Only try! I would give anything to hear 
you again. People in Rome, in Paris, every- 
where, are still talking of you. You are not 
forgotten. There’s nobody like you now. 
There are beautiful voices, but the genius, the 
dramatic power you have isn’t in them. What 
would I not give to hear you once more in * 

“Madame! I begof you! My voice is gone!” 





HE last word came from him almost with a 
cry. But the Contessa, with a persistence 
that seemed maniacal, continued, to beg him: 
“Try, and the spell will be broken and you 
will sing once more. I feel it. I am certain of 
it. Something that knows inside me tells me 
that I shall hear you sing again. If your voice 
is really gone it will come back. My dear 
Marakoff, you are not an old man. You——” 
“Madame—Contessa—basta! Basta! Basta!” 
It was an outburst. But he was looking at 
Doctor Artz. And Doctor Artz, as if obeying 
a signal, came and took the Contessa away. 
When she had gone Marakoff dropped down 
in a chair, livid and perspiring. 

“That woman! That awful woman! Why 
did she come? I did not ask her. I do not 
know her. I have never seen her before. 
That I swear.. A little more and my hands 
would have been on her throat. Ah, my voice, 
my poor splendid voice! If I could get it back! 
She is right—that dreadful woman. 

“T am full of drama still. But it is rotting 
inside of me because it cannot be used, because 
I cannot use it. It is turning moldy, I tell 
you. There is the phosphorescence of decay 
all over it. It is doing me harm, deadly harm, 
inside—here! It is bringing death, a slow 
death to me. I want to use it. I need to use 
it. But I cannot. It will kill me. There! 
Now go! Carl, take this child home, straight 
to the pension. No going to the boats!” 

The two pupils turned away, awed by this 
outburst. They heard Marakoff behind them 


y: 

“And you, Monsieur Alphonse——” 

“T shall stay with you for a few minutes, 
Marakoff. We must have a talk.” 

“Oh, well, I know she is your protégée.” 

When she came out into the sunshine Pauline 
was shaking. Carl put an arm under hers. 

“That dreadful woman! How could she?’’ 

“Tt was all that devil, Doctor Artz!” said 
Carl Fiigler, with savage conviction. 


Miss Vyvyan had gone away from Mara- 
koff’s studio full of humiliation and self-re- 
proach, driven away—so she had felt it—by 
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ANY TOOTHBRUSH IS BETTER THAN NONE, BUT : ¢ ¢ 


OUR vital benefits, for care of 

your teeth, are provided by this 
new Dr. West’s toothbrush. You 
will see the results. 

Its original correct design has 
never been improved upon—although 
often imitated. Now it’s made doubly 
effective by: 

1st) Costly bristles, unobtainable 
since the war, used in this new 
brush only. They cleanse and 
polish. 

2nd) Super-accuratetrim- 
ming and spacing of 














Tus DIAGRAM SHOWS 


How thenew Dr. West’s reaches 
and cleans all teeth—inside as 
well as outside, far back as well 
as in front. See how erect bristles 
penetrate crevices, sweeping 
them clean. 


DIM 
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in 4 ways 
mean 


TEETH 


bristles, to give more thorough clean- 
ing of crevices. 

3td) Rigid handles, unbreakable; 

easier to hold and use. 
4th) Whiter, cleaner teeth for you 
—by these combined improvements. 
All druggists havenew Dr. WEst’s: 
adult’s size, 50c; youth’s, 35c; child’s, 
25c; soft, medium, or hard. Each 
brush sterilized, sealed and guar- 
anteed. Today get one for each 
member of your family. 
Then see how quickly 

teeth whiten. 


4 


THE RIGHT Way 
to brush your teeth 


This is the way dentists advise: 

Use your new Dr. WEst’s twice 

daily. Brush always away from 

gums, toward cutting edges of 

teeth. Employ any good denti- 

frice; bristle tips cleanse and polish, 

Each 60 or 90 days get a new brush— 
making sure of full benefits. 


© 1928 W. B. M.Co. 
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the accusing eyes of Pauline and Carl Fiigler, 
They knew who had told Rothberg about that 
fatal duet on the lake at night. Their eyes had 


said so. ‘i 

Theechild’s contemptuous phrase “telltale” 
had come up in Miss Vyvyan’s mind. What 
was she? AQ telltale. An elderly telltale 
laying deliberate information against youth, 
For she knew what had prompted her to let 
Rothberg know that fact about the girl he was 
paying for. And when she had told him, she 
had known the effect it would be likely to haye 
upon him. 

Certainly she had been startled by the burn- 
ing anger she had seen in him. But for all 
she now felt that something in her had been 
aware that Rothberg would be angry, and had 
prompted her to speak just because of that— 
in order that he should be angry. 
: dee had she secretly desired that he should 
0 
Certainly she had never expected, it had 
never occurred to her, that Rothberg would re- 
peat the information she had given him before 
those two. His outburst against Marakoff 
hadn’t prepared her for what had happened in 
the studio. And now she felt heaped upon her 
the contemptuous enmity of youth. 

She didn’t dare to go to Pauline. She felt 
that after what had happened, pleasant inter- 
course between them was impossible. She did 
not dare to go again to the Dolder. . 

The day after the scene at the studio wasa 
Saturday. It had been tacitly understood that 
she and Fiigler would play a match together. 
Doctor Artz’ voice over the telephone in- 
quired whether Miss Vyvyan wanted him to 
run her up in his two-seater. She said hastily 
that she wasn’t going to play. It was much too 
hot. She felt as if his voice were smiling as he 
answered that he thought so too. As she put 
up the receiver she was hating Doctor Artz. 

Wasn’t he responsible for everything? She 
saw him again, and even more clearly now, as 
one who manipulated human beings for his 
own purposes, and who had not only—for she 
believed, could not help believing in his claim 


_| —the power of bringing about in them peculiar 


physical change, but also an even subtler 
power of pushing their natures this way and 
that, whither he willed. 

But why should he will? 

Perhaps he was haunted by a perpetual 
lust to gather in patients and used a moral 

reparation for future physical purposes. 
Ever since she had first met him he had seemed 
to have his eyes on her. And she knew that he 
was intent upon Rothberg, had been intent 
upon him, too, since their first meeting. 

But Rothberg was enormously rich and the 
victim of a mania. She was poor, very-poor. 
Yet it seemed as if Artz were almost as inter- 
ested in her as in Rothberg. At the opera 
restaurant on that ugly night which she now 
hated to think of, he had even tried to pert- 
suade her to a certain giving up, and he 
nearly persuaded her. 

He had perhaps persuaded her? That was 
yet to be proved. He had been very 
that night, infernally clever. And he had 
been clever at other times and in other wa) 
using whatever means lay to his hand. 
Fiigler had been a means he had used. But 
why this intentness on her? 

She had not yet absolutely grasped the fact 
that Doctor Artz looked upon her as a most 
unusual and delightful specimen. Nor had 
she grasped another fact not unconnected with 
Pauline. For though, since she had known 
Doctor Artz, she had become, for her, quite 
amazingly analytical, using her brains in a new 
way, Doctor Artz still possessed the faculty to 
throw dust in her eyes when he wished to. — 

It became more and more evident to Miss 
Vyvyan that her suspicions of him with 
to Pauline had been absurdly ill-founded. Th 
coming to Zurich of Rothberg brought evr 
dence in Doctor Artz’ favor on this account. 

Miss Vyvyan’s eyes, sometimes so short- 
sighted, were now widely opened on Roth- 
berg’s character. She saw him clearly, with 
secret disgust, as the victim of 
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“6 7 
What a skin—classic in its perfection 
— the very bloom of nature.” 


“Don’t be absurd — it’s the bloom of 


Houbigant Face Powder. For really 











clever women invariably use it and so we 


incredulous men are perfectly deceived.” 


“FACE POWDER HOUBIGANT™ 


Face Powder Houbigant is an achievement incomparable, 
that could only emanate from Paris. For it delightfully 
accentuates every natural charm, yet subordinates what were 


better left unseen, but with never a trace of the artificial. 


Superbly soft, invisibly but lastingly adherent, Face 
Powder Houbigant is blended into shades that compliment the 
p 


natural skin tones, and so marvelously enhance their beauty. 


Subtly fragranced with the alluring parfums Houbigant, 
it is veritably essential to the makeup of those who seek 


distinction. 


Face Powder Houbigant may be had in Rachel, Naturelle, Ocre, 
 Rosée, Ocre Rosé: and Blanche, fragranced with Quelques Fleurs, 
Le Parfum Ideal, Mon Boudoir, Subtilité and Le Temps des Lilas. 


Available in full and-half size boxes. PARIS 
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Countess San Miniato had spoken of him as a 
maniac. And she had a peculiar capacity for 
recognizing maniacs, being one herself. 

Doctor Artz drew maniacs to Zurich; not 
people actually mad but people obsessed by 
manias. He knew why Rothberg was paying 
for Pauline’s education, and after Rothberg 
came to Zurich, Miss Vyvyan came to know, 
too. And it sometimes seemed to her that she 
came to know rather through Doctor Artz 
than through Rothberg himself. 

A very dreadful thing was this—that, know- 
ing, she tacitly complied with a situation that 
she ought to have revolted against directly she 
definitely understood it. And that compliance, 
too, seemed to be owing to Doctor Artz. 

, Since the hideous day at the studio Miss 
Vyvyan had avoided both Carl Fiigler and 
Pauline. But she wanted terribly to see Cazl 
Fiigler and try to put things right with him. 

One person she specially didn’t want to see, 
Countess San Miniato, and therefore, naturally 
enough, it was the Contessa who’ paid her a 
visit and caught her in the hall of the hotel. 

“T’ve come to say au revoir to you,” said the 
Contessa. 

“You are going away?” said Miss Vyvyan, 
grateful for one small mercy in the midst of 
her miseries. “You are going back to Italy?” 

“No. I’m going into a clinique for a short 
time, a clinique a few miles out of Zurich, 
behind the Dolder.” 

Miss Vyvyan hoped she hid her disappoint- 
ment. ‘You are ill, then, I’m afraid.” 

“T’m going to be ill.” 

“Going——” 

“I’m going to have an operation.” 

“T’m sorry.” 

‘Not a serious one. What’s an operation to 
a woman nowadays? Every woman one knows 
has been operated on.” 

“T haven’t,” said Miss Vyvyan. 

“No? Not yet?” The Contessa smiled 
faintly. Her light eyes were interrogative— 
satirically. “Are you afraid of such a trifle as 
an operation?” she said. 

“T didn’t say so.” 

“Well, I’m not. In fact I am quite looking 
forward to it. I go tomorrow, and I thought I 
should like to see you first.” 

Miss Vyvyan wondered why. 

“You interest me.” 

“TIndeed!”’ said Miss Vyvyan, feeling in- 
tensely English and stiff. 

“Yes. You are capable of extremes, and 
many are not. I dare say you have often 
been very good, but I’m equally sure you 
might be very evil.” 

“Very kind of you to say so!” said Miss 
Vyvyan, feeling hot all over, and disliking this 
extraordinary woman more than ever. 

“Don’t be angry. That is how I see you. 
And my eyes are fairly sharp. I don’t miss 
very much, really. I’ve lived in the world so 
—a fairly long time, in the world, not in the 
hole-and-corner world where nothing particular 
happens. Realization of what one has missed 
often leads to bad behavior or even to crime.” 

“T don’t know what you mean. I don’t 
know what you are talking about.” 

“T was watching you in Marakoff’s studio.” 

“Really, Contessa,” Miss Vyvyan began, “I 
can’t allow you to——” 


uT the Contessa, smiling, laid a hand on 
Miss Vyvyan’s arm. 

“When you drank Doctor Artz’ cocktail in 
Carlton House Terrace you realized some- 
thing. Now didn’t you?” 

“Who told you I had——” 

“But I had the same cocktail with Monsieur 
Alphonse only yesterday, and after it he got so 
excited that he told me.” 

“Well, there’s no secret about it.” 

“But you wish I didn’t know!” 

Miss Vyvyan felt absolutely exasperated. 
The worst of it was that with the exasperation 
was mingled a sort of confused feeling of guilt. 

“Didn’t you realize something?” 

“Contessa, I’m very sorry to have to say it, 
but I dislike being asked questions about en- 
tirely private matters. I——” 
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“Oui ne veut pas répondre donne la réponse!” 

Miss Vyvyan positively tingled with anger. 

“Well, au revoir,” said the still smiling 
Contessa. ‘“TI’llsee you when] come out. You 
interest me tremendously. And you interest 
others, too. The clinigue I am going to to- 
morrow. behind the Dolder belongs to Doctor 
Artz. When he takes you up to golf he goes on 
there. He is going to operate on me.” 


HE news of the Contessa’s impending oper- 
ation had roused in Miss Vyvyan a curious 
excitement which was combined with a sensa- 
tion of repulsion, almost of terror. She could 
not forget the look in the Contessa’s light eyes 
when that satirical question had been put, 
“No? Not yet?” The implication had been so 
clear: “Not yet. But you are coming toit. Like 
me, you will be operated on by Doctor Artz.” 
And what then? The return into the world 
after the period, long or short, of seclusion— 
what would that be like? The coming out? 
But that must depend upon who, or what, 
issued forth. : 

About that entity Miss Vyvyan’s enlarging 
imagination played with a dreadful vivacity. 
She saw visions: old wrecks going in, semi- 
juvenile monsters coming out tinged with the 
pigments of the unnatural. 

And what would come out? Doctor Artz 
alone knew—if indeed even he knew. » And 
then her imagination rose to greater heights, 
and she saw the doors of the clinique opening 
and types of the unnatural, of those who re- 
fused their destiny, coming out to take up their 
new lives in the world, coming out to join once 
more in the riotous dance of youth. 

And she was troubled. When she now looked 
back upon her life before she had met Doctor 
Artz, and saw herself busy, enthusiastic, hard- 
working, hard-thinking, hard-talking, bothered 
about money certainly, but surrounded with 
friends who admired her gift and knew her for 
a thorough good sort, for ‘dear old Naomi,” 
she wondered how she had ever come to the 
pass she was in now. By almost imperceptible 
steps, it seemed to her, she had been led from 
an artist’s paradise to the door of Doctor 
Artz’ clinique. 

Should she, like the Contessa, go inside? 

For two days, she fought with herself, or 
her self fought with the semi-created new 
creature that surely Doctor Artz was at work on. 

She strove to review the past, to appreciate 
at its exact value the present, to foresee the 
future—or rather two futures, the one if she 
gave up, the other if she gave in. 

She had been frightened by a vision of her 
own possibilities, summoned up by certain 
facts, and also by certain words of the Con- 
tessa. That unpleasant woman was horribly 
sharp-witted. “I dare say you have often been 
very good, but I’m equally sure you might be 
very evil. . . Thatis howI see you. And my 
eyes are fairly sharp . . . Realization of what 
one has missed often leads to bad behavior or 
even to crime... ” 

Her possibilities! Doctor Artz had begun 
to show them to her subtly, and already others 
had a hint of them. Worst of all, she herself 
was now staring at them in full light. 

And Pauline knew—and Carl Fiigler knew. 
As to Doctor Artz, hadn’t he always known? 

There were two things, either of which she 
might do. She might begin to pack, might 
pay her bill at the Eden, take a ticket for home, 
and be off to England. Could she do it? 

The other alternative was to stay on obsti- 
nately in Zurich, outside the lives of Pauline 
and of Carl, secretly blamed, perhaps despised 
by them, with no raison d’étre, with nothing 
special to do, spectator at a distance of the 
activities and happiness in which she had no 
share. If she did that, how would it end? 
Something told her that it would end in that 
clinique behind the Dolder. And—afterwards? 

She was afraid of that afterwards. But she 
was also afraid of the return home to England. 
She felt as if she could not go right out of the 
life of Pauline—and of other lives here in 
Zurich. Even Doctor Artz held her. 

Nevertheless, after the two days and nights, 


she thought she had made up her mind. Self. 
respect had won the battle and she had decided 
to go. She began to pack her trunks. Then she 
must pay farewell visits. She must say good- 
by to Pauline, and of course to Madame Miller, 
Then there were Marakoff and Rothberg. 
Last of all she would go to Doctor Artz. 

She went first to the pension. Pauline was 
out. Madame Miiller came to tell Miss 
Vyvyan so. 

“Ts it important, Mademoiselle? Can I give 
Pauline a message?” 

“Only that I am going away and came to 
say good-by.” 

“Going away? Pauline will be very sorry. 
Did she know it?” 

“T have nothing more to do here and—she 
is in safe hands. Good-by. Take care of Miss 
Iselle.” 

She went down the stairs, leaving Madame 
Miiller looking grave and amazed. To go like 
that! To speak of Pauline as ‘Miss Iselle”! 

From the pension Miss Vyvyan walked to. 
Marakoff’s studio, but when she got there she 
heard Carl Fiigler singing inside and stop 
in the garden outside the shut door. ; 

At the end of. the verse there was a long 
pause, a silence that seemed to her unnatural, 
like a silence out of the world. She had little 
doubt that Marakoff in the.studio was criti- 
cizing Fiigler’s rendering of the aria. Never- 
theless, because of her state of-mind, the silence 
sSeémed- peculiar, almost mystical, to Miss 


- Vyvyan.. It was broken by a strange sound. 


She heard a hoarse, almost toneless, yet 
strongly dramatic voice, without resonance, 
without carrying power, but somehow sug- 
gestive of interior force, temperamental force, 
suggesting Valentine’s song. That was it—sug- 
gesting! . It could not be called a singing voice. 
It was what,once must have been a singing 
voice. It uttered a few bars-of the song, then 
abruptly stopped. 

Miss Vyvyan shivered in the sunshine. She 
knew she had heard Marakoff trying once more 
to sing. She had heard ruin, had heard what 
was no more. She had heard not only Mara- 
koff, but herself, Rothberg, the whole company 
of “les vieux.” 

She turned and went out of the garden. Im- 
possible now to say good-by to Marakoff. Carl 
Fiigler was with him. Perhaps Pauline, too. 

As she reached the gate Carl Fiigler’s fine, 
youthful baritone voice, full of ardor and 
strength, rose up again, in the second verse of 
the song. Miss Vyvyan waited for a moment 
by the gate. She ought not to have waited. 
Something happened in that pause of listening 
which she was not aware of then but under- 
stood afterwards, something happened to her 
will. It underwent fascination, the exact fas- 
cination which was most dangerous to it. 

When she passed out of the garden into the 
road, without knowing it she had lost the battle. 

But her trunks were packed and she was 
going to pay, she believed, two farewell visits. 

First she went to the Baur-au-Lac. Roth- 
berg was out. She left her card with “Good-by 
—I am leaving for England” written on it. 
Then she walked up Bahnhof Strasse till she 
came to a taxicab stand. She knew Doctor 
Artz’ address. He lived in Kreuzbiihl Strasse. 
She engaged a taxicab and drove there. 

When the cab stopped she saw a large house, 
handsome, dignified, pale in color, with an iron 
gateway guarding a long, carefully kept garden 
full of late summer flowers. She got out and 
asked the taxi-driver to wait. 

“I may not go in,” she said, in German. “If 
I do it will only be for a very short time.” 

She rang a bell. The taxi-driver saw a man- 
servant appear and his fare went inside. He 
then waited for her for over an hour and a half, 
much to his satisfaction! It was early evening 
when Miss Vyvyan came out of the house. 
Doctor Artz was with her when the large door 
opened, but he came only to the top of the 
steps: He talked gravely to his visitor, holding 
his odd figure very erect. 

Presently he held out his right hand. The 
taxi-driver heard him say some English words 
which he didn’t understand. They were: 
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Powered to freeze ice quickly ,-- always 


CE CUBES tinkling in beaded 
glasses. You want them and need 
hem the year around. And that’s 


jone reason you're thinking of buy- 


ing an electric refrigerator. 

When you put water into the Frig- 
idaire trays to be frozen you're never 
disappointed. No matter how hot 
the weather, it freezes quickly .. . 
solidly... all the way through. 

Ittakes surplus power to give safe, 
dependable refrigeration, and to 
freeze ice cubes quickly and surely 
-+-always, This surplus power is 
hnilt into every Frigidaire, and the 
Powerful Frigidaire mechanism is 
completely concealed, completely 
out of sight . . . there’s nothing 


Se 


to mar Frigidaire’s practical beauty. 

This wide margin of reserve power 
does not add to the cost of operation. 
This master automatic refrigerator 
actually pays for itself in ice and 
food savings. This economy of oper- 
ation is the direct result of Frigid- 
aire and General Motors mechanical 
experience. Such unique features as 
the Frigidaire fan and the V-belt 
drive, carefully tested over long 
periods, have proven their value in 
providing efficient, low-cost operation. 


Let Frigidaire pay for itself 
as you pay for it 


If you care to buy Frigidaire on a 
deferred payment plan, as most 


people do, the first payment can be 
so small and General Motors terms 
so liberal, that Frigidaire will ac- 
tually pay for itself as you pay for 
it. Not only in summer and winter 
ice savings, but in the prevention 
of food spoilage and the chance to 
buy food in larger quantities. You 
need Frigidaire in your home today 
to protect your family’s health, to 
provide ice cubes and frozen deli- 
cacies. Telephone your Frigidaire 
dealer today. 

And remember, Frigidaire pays 
for itself as you pay for it. So why 
put it off any longer? Frigidaire 
Corporation, Subsidiary of General 
Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Invest today 
for their tomorrow 


Good securities are among the surest and the least 
troublesome income-producers you can possibly 
leave to your dependents. Their income will sup- 
plement your own personal earnings while you 
live. When you go, their income-producing quali- 
ties will continue unimpaired. 

Let us help you build an investment program 
which will expand as your business and income 
expand. At National City offices in over fifty 
American cities and in important foreign centers 
you will find experienced bond men ready to an- 
alyze your personal investment needs and make 
suitable recommendations. They have contact 
with investment conditions throughout the world, 
and enjoy an institutional heritage of over 115 
years of financial experience. 


“They should inherita 
dependable income” 


Our current list con- 
tains a wide choice of 
investigated issues. It 
will be sent on 
request. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities in the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 








CARTOONING 


MAY famous artists and cartoonists of this country are 
making thousands of dollars yearly from their pens. 


search for “the right way.” 

Today, the courses in Cartooning and Illustrating of the In- 
ternational School of Art, by showing you the short cuts, will 
save you years of work and bring success much sooner 
if you stumble along alone. 

These courses will not only teach you how to draw, .~ 
but will also develop. your originality. They a 2 
are acknowledged to be among the best and o” 
most modern courses in Cartooning 


oo sd FP 


and Illustrating offered today. 3 yay we 


They earned their success through years of work and tedious Fang wn 





“Come tomorrow, then, at eleven og 
and I will give you the first pigiire.” 

Then the odd-looking elderly lady, ag 
but with, as the Swiss chauffeur th 
figure at all, so wizened and thin and dris 
it was, came down to the gate. 


Khalil Ibrahim came to Zurich late iny 
tember to resume his studies at the univers: 
He had not forgotten Pauline Iselle, nor had 
forgotten a remark made about her by Ij 
Heckner. Heckner had said of Pauline thy 
could “see her with a prayer-book andj 
Devil at her elbow.” This remark had exe, 
Khalil as Pauline’s northern fairness 
excited him. The prayér-book and the) 
He felt sincerely that he would like to play, 
Devil with that very charming creature 
simple apparently, so wondering and eang 

On his first day at the university he met} 
American student from Madame Mille 
pension, Harry Van Deyn, and Van De 

mentioned Pauline, ‘‘an English girl whos 
like a lark and who is training with Marakof 

Three days after his arrival in Zurich, Kh 
met Pauline. Within the week he was «st 
lished as a boarder at the pension. 

Madame Miiller was observant. But Kh 
could be discreet. He had charming, ges 
manners, was connected with the royal fan 
of Egypt—his mother was an Egyptian pi 
cess, his father a pasha—was handsome, m 
velously dark, had a lithe and graceful figy 
His gestures were alluring. He talked vd 
with much vivacity. Very soon he fascinatg 
the pension. The elderly ladies in it spoked 
him as “the Prince” and as “His Highnes' 
and addressed him as ‘“Monseigneur.” Hedi 
not ask them not to do this. If it pleased then 
why interfere? Pauline liked him. He k; 
not attempted to make love to her. 

On the twelfth of October something ha} 
pened which caused a good deal of talk in tly 
pension. 

Contessa di San Miniato emerged from th 
clinique behind the Dolder, convalescent afte 
her operation by Doctor Artz, the operati 
which had been preceded by pigiires, suchs 
Miss Vyvyan was now, though unknown t 
the pension, undergoing. 

She came back to the pension to pack p 
That was understood, and Madame Mille 
had spoken of it and of looking for someone 
take the Contessa’s rooms 

The Contessa was looking, all thought, re 
markably well after her seclusion, “younge 
than ever.” This meant really young for hi 
age, which not even the elderly women si 
pected to be far on in the fifties. 

She had always struck them as restless. Bul 
now there was something really peculiar, st 
tling almost, in the suggestion of physicalaml 
mental animation which came from her, seem# 
almost to be pouring out of her over the por 
sion. If she had been like a lamp, she was nor 
like a lamp that flared. : 

On the evening of her return she came mt 
dinner rather late. As usual she was dressti 
in white. In going to her table she passed| 
the table at which Khalil Ibrahim was dining 
He looked up at her. She went by quickly, 
without seeming to notice him. But 
sitting down to dinner she visited Madam 
Miiller’s table, and after saying some’ » 
her about arrangements for departure, \ 
“Who is that dark young man?” _ 

“Prince Khalil Ibrahim,” replied Mad 
Miiller. ‘He is studying at the university. 
Egyptian from Cairo.” A 

“T like Egyptians. You might present hin 
to me after dinner.” : 

That evening Khalil took coffee in the Cor 
tessa’s sitting-room, and on the following 
the pension was gratified to hear from Madam 
Miiller that the Contessa .had changed Me 
mind and was staying on for the present. 


Alphonse de Rothberg was still staying é 
at the Baur-au-Lac. He had been twice ral 
pension and had flattered Madame Mil 
who knew of his fame in finance, by taking® 
with her and Pauline. Madame Miiller ® 
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Peptic pathway. 


r toward Pauline. 


ing 
she thought, rather formal. 


Dear Miss Iselle, 

I should be much pleased if you would 
honor me by having tea with me here to- 
morrow at four o’clock. Since we saw the 
Marie Antoinette table together we have 
had no private conversation. And I am 
anxious to know whether you are satisfied 
here and whether your advance in singing 
has come up to your expectations. 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
Alphonse de Rothberg 


The allusion to the table made Pauline think 
of the pressure of Rothberg’s hand on her el- 
bow, and remember one or two moments of 
slight uneasiness which she had had in Carlton 
House Terrace. That uneasiness had not re- 
turned to her here in Zurich. She had no hesi- 
tation in accepting the invitation. But when 
she mentioned it and her acceptance of it to 
Carl Fiigler, as they were leaving Marakoff’s 
studio after a joint lesson on the morning of the 
twentieth, she was surprised by the sudden 

in his expression. ; 

“Are you going?” he said. 

“Of course.” 

“Alone?” : 

“Yes, Why not? Whom should I take with 
me?” 

“T don’t know. Now Miss Vyvyan—what 
a pity that is!” 

“What is?” 

“Oh, never mind. It’s done now. I met 
her yesterday. She stopped me on the prome- 
nade by the lake. She seemed eager to make it 
up, determined to make it up. I walked with 
her for a while. She asked me to call on her. 
Have you seen her lately?” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“She is a good deal changed, I think,” he 
said, rather enigmatically. ‘There is no doubt 
that Doctor Artz——”’ He broke off and 
looked at her strangely. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“You are going to Rothberg. And you have 
never been to me.” 

“But I have been—to your mother’s house.”’ 

“That does not count. You have never been 
to me as you are going to Rothberg.” 

“But how could I? You don’t live in a 
hotel!” 

“But I have bachelor quarters.” 

“D’you mean your hu: at the Zurichberg?” 

“Hut, indeed! I call it a house.” 

“But you have never asked me there.” 

“No; J have never asked you.” He was si- 
lent, staring at her. At last he said, “I ask 
younow. If you go to Rothberg, you ought to 


. Come to me” 


“But you’re young!” said Pauline, -miling 
asshe said it. “And Mr. de Rothberg is old.” 
“Old men are sometimes more dangerous 
than young men.” 
“Dangerous? What nonsense!” 
‘You will come, then, to my house, not my 
hut, in the Naturheil- Verein?” 
“Yes, if you ask me.” 
Be sure I shall. And if you go alone to 
thberg, you must come alone to me.” 
T will,” said Pauline, without hesitation. 
“You are going to Rothberg today?” 
sxe, at four this afternoon.” 
me to me tomorrow at the same time. 
Will you?” 
"Ves? 
At ten minutes to four on the following day 
,Was at the entrance to the Naturheil- 
fein, a large plot of land on the top of the 
close to the big sun-bath and res- 
faurant. This plot, which is divided into two 
, a public walk, is a maze of one-roomed 
juuses, or huts, separated by wire fences from 
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delighted with Rothberg’s delicately paternal 


Then one day Pauline received an unex- 

invitation. It was from Rothberg, ask- 
her to honor him by coming to tea with 
him at the Baur-au-Lac. The note he sent was, 





“Young man”, 


he satd, warningly 


“tell your teeth 
to get busy!” 


(Che young man's semi-annual visit to his dentist 
had seemed to be passing off pleasantly. In the 
dentist's conscientious hands, tiny mirror and 
needle-pointed explorer had done their best to locate 
cavities—and cavities there were none! The young 
man hopped blithely from the chair. 

‘‘Not so fast!’ said the dentist, pushing him 
back. ‘I want to show you something.”’ 

He handed his patient ahand mirror. ‘‘Y our teeth 
areallright—but lookat your gums! They ought tobe 
firm and healthfully pink. But they're growing soft 
—losing their tone. Nothing serious yet—but you 
can't afford toneglect it. Tell yourteethtoget busy!” 

‘‘Whatdoyou mean?’ demanded the young man. 


“Chew!” said the dentist. 


Chew! It is the battle cry of the 
modern dentist. Well he knows that 
nothing so effectively protects the 
health and beauty of teeth and gums 
as this exercise that Nature planned. 

Grape-Nuts is highly praised by 
dentists because it is one of the few 
modern foods that encourage thorough 
chewing. These golden kernels have 
such a unique and tempting crispness 
—such a delicious nut-like, malt-sugar- 
tinged flavor—that you will enjoy chew- 
ing them! And Grape-Nuts also helps to 
build and maintain sound tooth struc- 
ture. Made from wheat and malted bar- 







rape-Nuts is one of 
the Post HealthProducts, 
which include also In- 
stant Postum, Postum 
Cereal, Post Toasties, 
Post’s Bran Flakes, and 
Post’s Bran Chocolate. 





in the hot summer weather women may 






ley, it is a food of great nutritive value. 

Grape-Nuts supplies phosphorus for 
teeth and bones; proteins for muscle 
and body-building; iron for the blood; 
dextrins, maltose and other carbohy- 
drates for heat and energy; and the 
essential vitamin-B, a builder of ap- 
petite. Eaten with milk or cream, 
Grape-Nuts is an admirably balanced 
ration—particularly easy to digest. 

Try Grape-Nuts! Your grocer sells 
it. Accept this offer: 


f Two servings of Grape-Nuts 
Free! and a booklet on teeth. 
© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
G.—C-+-28 

Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of 


Grape- Nuts, together with the booklet, 
“Civilized Teeth and How to Prevent Them.” 
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In Canada, address Canadian Postum Co.,Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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be seen wearing scanty bathing-dresses, men 
tending their plots of ground in exiguous bath- 
ing-drawers or white shorts, small children 
playing with little or nothing on. 

But now it was autumn, and though the 
weather was fine the summer nakedness had 
almost disappeared, though a few hardy spirits 
still wandered about or sat at their doors in 
something approaching the savage state. 

Just after four Carl’s quick ears caught the 
sound of an approaching tram in the distance, 
and immediately he started sprinting down the 
rudd, for there was a stopping-place a little way 
of, but none opposite to the entrance of the 
Naturheil-Verein. 

As he had hoped, Pauline was in the tram. 
Carl was so delighted to see her that in the 
first moment of meeting he didn’t notice any 
change in her. But by the time they had 
walked up the road and were turning to enter 
the Naturheil-Verein he had realized something. 

“What is the matter, Pauline?’ he said. 

“Nothing. Oh, what dear little huts.” 

“Now, now, huts again! We call them 
houses here.”’ 

In a moment they came to Carl’s door. 

“It is pretty!” said Pauline. “I have never 
seen anything like this.” 

But there was no light of joy in her singer’s 
voice, and Carl’s eyes became sternly ob- 
servant. 

Inside the white and green ‘“‘house”’ was one 
good-sized room, with a tiny kitchen parti- 
tioned off from it. In this room stood a tea- 
table laid for two people, with blue and white 
china and cakes, and little vases of roses; a big 
divan; a tabouret beside it loaded with pipes 
and tobacco tins and cigaret boxes. 

So far so good. And Pauline looked round 
feeling something of harmony in the room. 
But suddenly she exclaimed “Oh!” on a star- 
tled note. She had seen on the wall three 
pictures hanging side by side, three terrors. 
One was a frightful clergyman. The second 
was a man apparently far gone in drunken- 
ness. And the third—the third was Doctor 
Artz. Yes, there was no doubt about that. 
But it was Doctor Artz not as he was in life 
but as Carl Fiigler felt him to be or imagined 
him to be in his interior life, Doctor Artz with 
Carl’s notion of his mind, his character, his 
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secret intentions and desires, thrust into the 
light of day, exposed virulently by his physical 
envelop. 

“Who did those?” 

“T did them.” 

Pauline looked at Carl with eyes that were 
surely frightened. : 

“Do not you like them?” 

“But that one—is it meant for Doctor Artz?” 

“It zs Doctor Artz. Now I will fetch the tea. 
Do please sit down, Pauline.” 

He went away behind the partition. But 
Pauline remained standing in front of Doctor 
Artz. And the cloud Carl already had noticed 
on her fair face deepened. 

Carl was painfully conscious of this when 
they were having tea together. They two 
were alone in his house up there in the Zurich- 
berg, surrounded with silence and flowers, and 
he was host to Pauline; and yet there was con- 
straint, almost sorrow, between them, with 
them. He found Pauline altered. 

“Did you have a nice time with Rothberg 
yesterday?” he presently asked. For long he 
had avoided asking that question. 

“He was very kind.” 

“Yes?” Pauline was silent. “I wish you 
would take off your hat,” said Carl. 

“Why?” 

“Because I love to look at your hair.” 

She took off the little black hat and laid it 
beside her on the divan. 

“Thank you. But—Pauline, what is the 
matter?” 

Directly she took off her hat he seemed to 
realize more sharply the change in her. 

She did not answer ‘‘Nothing” as so many 
girls probably would have done. Such an 
answer would not have been in Pauline’s char- 
acter. She wasn’t conventional. She looked at 
Carl, and seemed to hesitate. Then she said: 

‘Have I ever seemed to you a horrid girl?” 

“Horrid—you! What can you mean?” 

“T haven’t, then!” 

“Of course not.” 

“T’m glad,” she said simply, adding unexpect- 
edly, “I nearly didn’t come here today.” 

“Why? Why?” 

“T don’t want to tell you that. But I’m glad 
I did come.” 

He felt her now as a startled thing, as a 


wounded thing. Of Pauline as a ‘thing’? 
But that was how he thought of her just then, 

“What has happened?” he  exclaimej 
ferociously. ‘What has—you do not mean ty 
say that——” He hesitated. 

He stared at Pauline with the extraordj 
fixed gaze which was characteristic of him 
The fair girl grew slowly red under his eyes, 

“Cannot you tell me, Pauline?” 

“No.” 

“And I must not ask anything?” 

“No; you’d better not.” 

When she said that, he felt that really she 
wanted to tell him—something, and he rr. 
membered his maleness and his youth. 

“‘Perhaps—could you tell Marakoff?” 

“Oh, no—no! I would rather tell you than 
him.” She looked down. Her face was still 
strongly flushed. ‘I don’t know what I ought 
to do,” she said. And then after a long pause 
she added, almost in a whisper, “Mr, de 
Rothberg is paying for me.” 

“Your lessons with Marakoff, you mean,” 

“The pension, everything—in Zurich.” 

There was a long silence broken by Pauline, 
and with words, and especially with a manner, 
that surprised Carl, that caused him uneasiness, 

“T can’t give up my lessons with Mr. Mara- 
koff,” she said. “I can’t leave here. I won't.” 
There was an extraordinary decision in her 
voice and manner. He had to realize that 
when there was any question of her singing 
there was an immense native obstinacy in her, 
“T shall go on here, whatever happens.” 

Carl was disconcerted by the decision in her 
voice and her manner, which seemed to him 
hard, unlike Pauline. 

“Can I help you in any way?” he said. 

“No, I don’t think you can. No, you can’t.” 

After another long pause of deep thought, 
Carl said, “Could you go to Miss Vyvyan?” 

“‘No—no!”’ 

“Why not? I know you and she are not——” 

“No, I couldn’t.” And then she added, with 
a significance which startled him and made 
him realize very strongly the mystery which 
may lie in apparent, or indeed in very real, 
simplicity, ‘She is going to Doctor Artz, too.” 

And as she said that her silver-gray eyes 
went to the caricature of Doctor Artz that was 
hanging on the dull golden wall. 


Spurred on by Carl Fiigler, Marakoff intervenes with Artz to protect Pauline from de Rothberg, 
only to find himself drawn into the scheming doctor's net—in Robert Hichens’ October Instalment 
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Lily Christine by Michael Arlen (Continued from page 75) 


isn’t taking Summerest seriously. He’s an un- 
commonly attractive sort of fool, and even if 
he is penniless she has more than enough put 
away to marry any man she likes.” 

Harvey stared, amazed. 

“Do you mean, sir, that Lily Chri—Mrs. 
Summerest—might have to divorce him?” 

“No,” said old Townleigh thoughtfully. 
“No, I’m wrong. It wouldn’t doat all. Mrs. 
Abbey would never, could never marry a 
divorced man.” He seemed to awake from a 
deep calculation. ‘Well, good night.” 

“Good night, sir.” 

But as Harvey opened the door the old man 
turned heavily in his chair. “By the way, tell 
her this——” 

“Mrs. Summerest?” 

“Yes. Tell her as coming from me, if you 
like—I’m an old friend—advise her not to be 
spa by Summerest into doing anything 
silly.” 

“Anything silly?” Harvey repeated stupidly. 

“Oh, good night to you!” boomed the old 
man. 

Now the effect of old Townleigh’s prejudice 
against Mrs. Abbey was naturally to reassure 
Harvey about the whole thing, to make him 
laugh. Positively childish the old man would 
be in his eagerness when he suspected someone 
of hidden motives. He liked people to live up 
to his suspicions, that was what it was. Natu- 
rally the old man would detest Mrs. Abbey; he 
simply could not abide those mean-spirited 


people who would not lift a finger to help him 
prove his case against them. 

So it was not with the idiotic idea of “‘warn- 
ing’’ Lily Christine, whatever that meant, that 
at a little after six he left the Underground at 
Hyde Park Corner and walked through the 
chill sodden streets to the small narrow house 
in the small narrow street. 

As he came in Lily Christine was talking on 
the telephone, twirling her spectacles in one 
hand so that it was a wonder they did not come 
to pieces. Summerest was sitting there, deep 
in the only armchair, staring into the fire. 

He looked up as Harvey came near. 

“Beastly evening. Like a whisky-and-soda?” 

“T would. Shall I mix you one, too?” 

“No, thanks. I’m unlucky; the stuff is no 
help to me.” 

The decanter and siphon were on a tray 
among the papers and letters on Lily Christine’s 
desk. ‘Tilted sideways against a book was a 
basket of peaches, and the peaches somehow 
looked unbelievably beautiful, so that Harvey, 
although he did not in the least want one, had 
to resist an instinct to take one up and caress it 
with his fingers. 

With his drink in his hand, he lifted some 
illustrated papers off a footstool and sat down 
near the fire. Lily Christine was still talking on 
the telephone. Harvey’s eyes rested grate- 
fully on a mass of deep red roses in which she 
and the telephone seemed to be entangled. 

Summerest,.in his slow-moving -voice;-said: 


“How you used to hate me at school, Harvey!” 
“T didn’t like you,” Harvey said. 
“Devilish clever fellow you were, I seem to 

remember. Why, you were almost in the sixth 

as a fag, weren’t you?” 

“The fact was, I couldn’t have afforded to 
go to the place at all if I hadn’t somehow wona 
scholarship.” 

Lily Christine came and sat on the arm of 
Summerest’s chair. He still sat faintly smiling 
across at Harvey, seemed to be musing on him, 
almost as though Harvey was an idea that 
suddenly occurred to him. : 

And Harvey closed himself up against him, 
made himself hostile. He glanced at 
Christine, the way she sat on the arm of her 
husband’s chair in happy unthinking love and 
companionship. What was it she loved in the 
fellow? 

“Odd!” Summerest said. 
memberin vg 

“What, Ivor?” ; ; 

“Harvey here. He was quite a kid, while 
I was—well, Harvey, I was rather a blood, 
wasn’t I?” : 

“Qur best type of English public-school 
boy,” Harvey murmured, and they all laughed. 

Summerest, sprawling in his chair, looked up 
at Lily Christine. 

“And would you believe it—that kid—l 
mean as he was then—he quite put me out by 
not liking me! Odd, wasn’t it?” ee 

She lazily passed her fingers through his crisp 


“T was just re 
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ey change so quickly! 


And memories fade so soon .. Snapshots taken now 


will be priceless in years to come 


T has happened to you, perhaps. 
You’ve seen little Junior as a 
gurgling, roly-poly infant with no teeth, 
not much hair, and uttering the cutest 
but most unintelligible sounds. You 
think of him as the occupant of a high- 
chair, a baby-carriage, or a Kiddie- 
Koop. 
Then suddenly he sheds all these, 
sheds them as completely as a butterfly 
sheds its cocoon. He’s talking, walking, 
eating—very much like folks twenty 
times his age. A new independence 
shines in his eyes. The Junior of a few 
months ago is gone never to return. 

For quite a while Mary Jane is a gig- 
gling, lisping,dimpled mite to be hugged 
and kissed and cuddled by adoring 
grown-ups. Her utter joy on receiving 
a new and beautiful doll . . . her com- 
plete despair on breaking an old and 
cherished one . . . she’s just a dear little 
baby and you feel as though she always 
will be, 

But, presto! Mary Jane turns into 
another person. Dignity enters her 
life. She begins loving her teachers 
more than she loves her dolls. The 
significance and importance of Clothes 
dawn on her eager mind. She under- 
takes some of the household tasks. 
She’s an entirely new Mary Jane. 

It is then that you begin looking over 
all the snapshots you’ve taken. Almost 
always you wish (when it is too late) 
that you had taken more. And as the 
years pass this wish grows stronger, be- 
cause those snapshots you did take 
continually become more precious. 

You learn how difficult it is to re- 
member your children as they used to 


KODAK 


ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 














be. They change so quickly ... and 
memories fade so soon! What a won- 
derful reward you get for using your 
Kodak . . . often one little snapshot 
brings back a whole series of happy 
recollections. 

So get your Kodak out and put it 
where you can reach it at a moment’s 
notice. Perhaps this very day you will 
get an opportunity to “snap” a picture 
that in after years will become priceless. 

If you haven’t a camera, get one at 
once. They are on sale everywhere and 
they cost so little you don’t have to 
worry as to whether you can afford one. 
You can buy the Brownie, a genuine 
Eastman camera, for as low as $2 and 
Kodaks from $5 up. 

And every Eastman camera makes 
excellent snapshots. Particularly the 
Modern Kodaks. Many have lenses so 
fast that you don’t have to wait for 
sunshine. Rain or shine, Winter or 
Summer, indoors or out, everyone can 
take good pictures with these marvel- 
ous new Kodaks. 

Kodak Film in the familiar yellow 
box is dependably uniform. It has 
speed and wide latitude. Which simply 
means that it reduces the danger of 
under- and over-exposure. It gets the 
picture. Expert photo finishers are 
ready in every community to develop 
and print your films quickly and skil- 
fully. So begin —or continue— taking 
the pictures that will mean so much to 
you later on. 





EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. 132 
Rochester, N. Y 


Please send me, FREE and without obli- 
gation, your interesting booklet about the 
Modern Kodaks. 
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UR late evening hours and our high 

tension days, our rich foods and our dis- 
regard for the simplest rules of health often 
cause us to wake up in the mornings with a 
headache or a coated tongue, an unpleasant 
taste in the mouth or an upset digestion. 

If it ever should be your lot to experience 
these unfortunate conditions you can very 
promptly help yourself—by taking Sal Hepatica. 

For there’s nothing like Sal Hepatica to set 
you up. S:i Hepatica cleanses the intestines 
promptly—usually within 30 minutes. It 
sweeps away accumulated wastes and the 
poisons they breed. 


Sa Hepatica is very similar to the famous 
health waters of Europe. It contains the same 
salines as these wonderful waters and it acts 
in the same way—giving the system a thorough 
washing outand freshening you,mindand body. 

Like these beneficial continental waters, 
Sal Hepatica quickly dispatches all the dis- 
agreeable effects of our unwise habits of 
living. And even colds, auto-intoxication, 
biliousness and rheumatism are greatlyrelieved 
by this simple and effective measure. 

When you pour Sal Hepatica into a glass 
of water, it bubbles up into a pleasing, effer- 
vescent drink. It has none of the wry, bitter 
taste of “salts.” But it has alot of snapanda 
bracing tang that will please you. 

It’s remarkable what Sal Hepatica can do for 
you when you feel dragged down and listless. 
When you have dined not wisely but too well 
—let your awakening thought be of Sal 
Hepatica. Start the day physically fitandin good 
spirits — take Sal Hepatica when you need it. 


Sal Hepatica 


The Sparkling Effervescent Saline 
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- fair hair. ‘Poor Ivor! And in spite of all your 
popularity, too!” 

‘‘Aren’t you,” Harvey said, “rather exag- 
gerating? You were the best-liked man at 
school, and I’m sure you didn’t care much 

| whether or not a mere fag——” 

“Well,” Summerest said slowly at the fire, 
“things are rather like that, aren’t they?” 

Lily Christine laughed at his heavy thought- 
fulness, rumpling his hair. “Speak up, Ivor! 
| Things are rather like what?” 
| “It’s fun—of course—to be liked—but all the 
| fun somehow collapses if just one person won’t 
| fall into line with the rest. That one person 
| somehow becomes more important than all the 
| rest put together—you feel that the one person 

who doesn’t like you has much better reasons 
| for his not liking than all the rest put together 
have for their liking.” 
| “Tn fact, you feel—found out?” 

“Yes.” He laughed. “Found out. Odd!” 

Harvey, curiously ashamed: of his childish 
| hostility, yet resenting that feeling, murmured: 

“T hadn’t any reason. It was just silliness. 
| Jealousy, probably. Lily Christine, may I have 
| another whisky-and-soda, please?” 
| “Tt’s there for you, dear. And will you have 
|a peach?” Stretching her arm backwards to 
| get the basket of peaches, she smiled at Harvey. 
| “T lunched with your friend Ambatriadi today, 
| and afterwards he sent me these.” 
| Summerest sat staring into the fire, brood- 
| ing. Harvey declining a peach, Lily Christine 
| held out the basket to him. As he mixed him- 

self a drink Harvey noticed that Summerest, 
without so much as glancing at the peaches, 
| absent-mindedly but quite unerringly picked 
the best one from the basket. 

The reckless, greedy, brooding man! The 
/ room was cheerful in the dancing firelight, but 
| Harvey felt it was darkened by Summerest’s 
| mood. 

Strangely, heavily, disagreeably unreticent 
Summerest was in his melancholy. Apart from 
the superficial side of him that enjoyed being 
“liked,” he didn’t care what others thought, 
didn’t care how much he inconvenienced them. 

That was the strength of the big-boned 
slow-moving clumsy fellow, that he did not 
look at what he was treading on or whither he 
was going; he just went on and on, blind to 
everything but his own brooding desires, blind 
to his own happiness and his own destiny, a 
blind clumsy man with no will but the will to 
satisfy his needs. 

Harvey was startled out of his trance by Lily 
Christine’s laugh. 

‘Well, you are a fine couple! Both so lost in 
thought that one of you is spilling his whisky 
and the other has dropped his peach!” 

Harvey picked up the peach from the carpet. 
The beautiful soft thing was bruised by its 
fall. The selfish feckless devil. Quite uncon- 
sciously he picked the best, and then he 
dropped it. 

Summerest, deep in his chair, stirred lazily. 

“Going?” Lily Christine said. 

“Better start. Want to look in at a few 
places first.” 

And with a heave of his great limbs he stood 
up, disarranging the room. 

Harvey, on his footstool, would not look up. 
He had an almost unbearable desire to collar 
Summerest round the knees and bring his hulk- 
ing body crashing to the ground. It made him 
tingle to think of. What a satisfaction, to feel 
that blind big-boned hulk crashing down. 

“Well, good-by, Harvey. May not see you 
for some time.” 

“Going away?” 

As the fellow did not answer, Harvey looked 
at Lily Christine. She was still on the arm of 
the empty chair, smoking. 

“Paris,” she said, throwing her cigaret into 
the fire. 

Summerest, opening the door, hesitated. He 
did not turn, did not stop, but Harvey felt him 
hesitate. 

He never forgot that moment, staring at the 
fellow’s powerful back, seeing into it, knowing 
that Summerest was ashamed. Yes, he was 
ashamed, and he hesitated in his shame. What 





a fool he was not to turn round and tell them 
why he was ashamed. 

Summerest opened the door and went out, 

Harvey had quite forgotten Lily Christine, 
Like a shadow she flitted across his eyes and 
went out of the room, leaving the door 

“Tvor, don’t go without saying good night to 
the children.” 

“Won't they be asleep?” 

“Timothy’s crying, I can hear him. Listen,” 

“Yes. The young devil.” 

“And for you, probably. Come on.” 

Harvey heard them going upstairs. 

He sat on, hunched up on the stool by 
the fire. It was time he was going. He kept on 
thinking: “It’s time I was going.” 

Lily Christine came in, closed the door, 
flitted about nervously. 

“Tt’s time I was going,” Harvey said. 

She flitted about nervously, putting things 
here and there. 

“Poor Ivor!” she said. 

“Ts this going abroad a sudden decision?” 

“The Englishman’s last resource—Paris!” 

So he was going away to forget Mrs. Abbey, 
was he? Then he must have been wrong in 
thinking the fellow was up to something that 
made him ashamed. But he felt he had not 
been wrong. 

“Well, it’s a good thing,” he said. 

“Of course it is—what is the use of his going 
on like this? I’m glad for Mrs. Abbey’s sake, 
too.” She laughed nervously, but there was 
happiness in her laughter too. ‘Fancy the 
poor man ever thinking he could make an im- 
pression on her! Why, even the English 
couldn’t have taken the Rock of Gibraltar if 
there had been a Mrs. Abbey on it.” 

Harvey smiled. 

She said: “Rupert, you don’t like him, do 
you?” 

He got up from his stool, slowly, thinking 
that out. “TI don’t know,” he said at last. 

And that was the truth, he did not know. 
But he was positive he would have liked him 
very much if he had come back into the room 
from the doorway and told them what was 
weighing on his mind, why he was ashamed. 

Lily Christine raised her face from among the 
roses. “TI don’t-see how anyone can manage 
not to like him, he is so helpless!” 

“But isn’t that just it—that other people 
rather have to suffer for that helplessness?’ 

“No, he suffers most,” she said slowly. And 
she threw herself into the armchair with a sigh. 

He was going, but turned round to smile: 
“Oh, what a sigh!” : 

“Did I sigh? I was thinking of Mrs. Abbey. 
I’m so relieved Ivor has gone away. You see, 
he is a very wearing sort of man when he thinks 
he is in love, most wearing, with a stern, aus- 
tere, incorruptible sort of helplessness about 
him that simply eats into a woman’s resistance. 
You can imagine what it must feel like to a nice 
person like Mrs. Abbey to have her resistance 
eaten into, can’t you? And I’m sure she will 
tell me as much when I see her tonight.” 

Harvey was delighted she was seeing the 
actress that night. 

“T didn’t tell Ivor,’ she added, “because it 
might have made him uncomfortable. Men 
are so unproud that they always think two 
women must be laughing about them when all 
they are doing is—making their fall easy. Yes, 
she and I are going to have supper together.” 

It delighted him, the idea of those two pleas- 
ant women talking that difficult monster over, 
trying to understand one another, disposing of 
his nonsense once for all. 


Mrs. Abbey had her car with her, a dark 
blue Daimler limousine—just like Queen 
Mary’s, thought Lily Christine, except for the 
color, which was quieter—and after supper she 
very kindly offered to drop Lily Christine on 
her way home. But as Mrs. Abbey lived in 
Regent’s Park, Lily Christine would not let her 
go so far out of her way, preferring to take a 
taxi. 

Mrs. Abbey’s last words were: “You'll see, 
he will have forgotten all about me by the time 
he comes back.” 
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Mrs. Abbey had a rather loud, quite unaf- 
fected laugh, very pleasant and reassuring in a 
woman so lovely. A frank and enjoyable laugh 
it was, having nothing to do with a subtle- 
mannered insincere world. 

Both were in day clothes, and Lily Christine 
having called for Mrs. Abbey at the theater, 
they had gone to supper at the grill-room of the 

avoy- 
’ Time and again Lily Christine found herself 
thinking: “I‘couldn’t like her more!” Par- 
ticularly she liked the effect of the actress’ 
peautiful gray eyes; they were so sane and 
sympathetic, they weren’t remote, they con- 
aected one with her in the kindest way. 

From the beginning Mrs. Abbey was quite 
frank with her. 

“How men can beso silly,” she smiled, “is a 
wonder to me. Take your Ivor, an intelligent 
man——” 

Lily Christine was delighted. It was, after 
all, a compliment to her. 

“Oh, you think Ivor is intelligent!” 

“Yes, but he doesn’t know it!” And Mrs. 
Abbey laughed in that rather loud, enjoyable 
way. “It’s all inside, isn’t it? He’s got a 
brooding broody sort of mind——” 

“Hasn’t he just! And mostly hatching plots 
against himself.” 

“Of course—that’s his pleasure in life. What 
was [saying? Oh yes, there he is, an intelligent 
man, yet when he first met me and thought he 
liked me, what did he do but play the same old 
game that all men try to play—pretend he was 
unhappy at home!” 

How vividly Lily Christine recalled that ride 
in the Hawk-Ellis to Maidenhead, how shocked 
she had been! Poor Ivor, what a shame it was 
to be discussing his baby tin-pot schemes. 

Mrs. Abbey ate with great enjoyment and 
appetite, smiling to herself. 

“Time and again,” she said, “if I had wanted 
to be cruel to him I’d have laughed right out 
when he was pretending to be unhappy at 
home, for it’s easy to see that if there’s one 
woman in the world he really cares about, it’s 
you.” 

Lily Christine flushed with pleasure. 

And Mrs. Abbey said: 

“You know, you must never let him down.” 

What a strange thing to say, thought Lily 
Christine. How could she let Ivor down? 

She laughed confusedly, saying: ‘Let him 
down! But how could I?” 

Mrs. Abbey went on eating thoughtfully. 

“You see,” she said slowly, “he has put you 
on a'pedestal. I wonder if you realize how true 
that is. I’m not trying to flatter you, my child 
—and you are a child in years compared with 
me. For him you aren’t like other women, you 
are miles above them, a woman apart. Yes. 
Believe me, he puts you and me in different 
worlds.” 

Lily Christine did not know what to say for 
embarrassment. Yes, from what Ivor had said 
last night she thought it was true that he put 
Mrs, Abbey and herself in different worlds. 
Any other woman but Mrs. Abbey might have 
been jealous of that, might have tried to turn 
Ivor against his wife. 
ss “Yes,” Mrs. Abbey said, ever so seriously. 

Don t you see—you must never let him 
think differently of you.” 

Lily Christine laughed confusedly, at a loss 
what to say. She could not very well say the 
only thing that came into her mind: “How 
can he ever think differently of me? In me 
you see the world’s most faithful wife.” 

You must forgive my saying these things,” 
Mrs. Abbey said gently, “but I am an older 
woman and—oh, very experienced! There are 
some men whose whole joy in life would go if, 
no matter how they seemed to neglect their 
wives, they were ever given the least cause to 
Suspect—anything. And your Ivor is one of 
those—oh, essentially! Yes. As for me,” she 
added, smiling, “that’s just silliness.” 

Lily Christine couldn’t help feeling that it 
was high time she said something nice, too. 
But at that moment she admired Mrs. Abbey 
So unreservedly, was so delighted with her 
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the fact that Ivor thought better of his wife 
than of any other woman, that it was difficult 
to accommodate her admiration to a statement. 

“No, it’s not silliness,” she said at last. 
“Tvor’s admiration of you isn’t silliness at all. 
In fact, it’s—it’s the first sign I’ve had for years 
that he-is-growing up.” 

Mrs. Abbey was eating a cold lamb cutlet or 
two. She ate very thoughtfully. 

“To be quite frank,” she said slowly, “he has 
been rather silly lately. Last night——” 

Lily Christine wondered if there could have 
been anything in Ivor’s dream conversation 
with her last night, if he really had said all 
those sour-grape things to Mrs. ne & 

“Oh, Ivor’s difficult!” she said helplessly. 

“Tnsistent,”’ Mrs. Abbey said, turning to her 
salad. “Yes. But they all get like that—they 
urge themselves on. Yes, he was very silly.” 

Lily Christine was angry with Ivor, deeply 
angry, for having told her anything of his sill 
scene with Mrs. Abbey. He had no right to te 
her; it made her feel treacherous to the nice 
woman sitting beside her. 

“Did he tell you anything about it?” Mrs. 
Abbey asked, dissecting the heart of the lettuce. 

“Tell me?” Lily Christine felt her voice 
flickering. Oh, why was Ivor so outrageously 
unreticent, why did he tell her these things? 
It made her feel she had been listening at the 
keyhole. “No,” she said. “He has always been 
very shy of saying anything about you to me.”” 

“You see,” the great actress said intimately, 
kindly, “‘it’s lovely to have Ivor for a friend. 
Yes. And I wouldn’t sacrifice his friendship 
easily. But when he gets silly —— 

“T hope you won’t think I was cruel,” Mrs. 
Abbey said, “but last night I told him I simply 
couldn’t cope with him any more unless he be- 
haved himself. He was so angry!” 

And she laughed so enjoyably that Lily 
Christine could not help laughing too. 

“So angry he was,” Mrs. Abbey said, smiling, 
“that he didn’t even ring me up today to say 
good-by.” 

“Downright rudeness!” said Lily Christine. 

“No, manliness,” Mrs. Abbey laughed. ‘So 


| he has finished with me, you see.” 
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In point of fact, Lily Christine was surprised 
at the almost casual way in which Mrs. Abbey 
dismissed Ivor. She was almost hurt in her 
pride in Ivor’s attractiveness, childish though 
she knew that feeling to be. 

She gathered there had been a long series of 
Ivors in Mrs. Abbey’s life. One by one they 
had worshiped and had been sent away mis- 
erable and had come back as friends—or had 
not come back at all. She wondered if Ivor 
would have the grace and generosity to realize 
his defeat and come back as a friend. 

And Lily Christine felt that Mrs. Abbey 
really must be a remarkable woman to have 
remained so nice and sensible and unspoiled 
through the ordeal of so much admiration. 

But the moment she liked the actress most of 
all was when she said: 

“Now please don’t run away. with the idea 
that I don’t care a fig for your Ivor—because I 
do. Yes. You see, I’m nearly thirty-eight, 
just the age when we all enjoy an attractive 
man’s admiration—and it’s no good saying we 
don’t!” 

“If only he could be reasonable,” Lily Chris- 
tine sighed, “‘you and he might be such friends. 
What a pity it is—these senseless ruptures! 
But when he comes back, Mrs. Abbey, you 
must please be kind and let him see you now 
and then—that is, if it won’t bore you too 
much. It’s what he needs, a friend like you.” 
“You'll see, he will have forgotten me by 
then!’ Mrs. Abbey cried with her rather loud, 
enjoyable laugh. And as the large Daimler 


-| bore her away, and Lily Christine stood waiting 


for a taxi, she said to herself that Mrs. Abbey 
was one of the nicest and most understanding 
women she ever had met. . 

She was surprised, as the taxi drove up to the 
door, to see the light on behind the fanlight. 
Why, it must be nearly one o’clock. Coghill 
must have forgotten to turn it off. 





She paid off the taxi and fumbled in her bag 


for her latch-key. But the door was opened 


for her. She stared with astonishment at 
Neville Parwen in the doorway. 

“Nappie!” 

“Come in, dear, don’t stand out in the cold.” 

“But what’s the matter?” 

She never could make Nappie out quickly, 
His quivering sensitive gentlemanliness was 
always as a mask at important moments. 

Then, in the narrow hall, she saw Hempel 
somewhere behind him, fluttering, like a woman 
distraught. Lily Christine thought of the 
children. What had happened? 

“Hempel, what is it?” 

“Oh, madam!” 

Lily Christine stamped her foot. “What is 
it, Hempel?” 

Parwen said gently: “The children are all 
right, dear. It’s only——” 

But in her relief Lily Christine did not care 
what it was. She leaned against the wall, sigh- 
ing. ‘You gave me such a scare, Hempel!” she 
said. ‘Fluttering about like that!’’ 

“Oh, madam, I’m that upset!’ 

Lily Christine looked helplessly to Nappie. 

“Tt’s only that Coghill has gone,” he said. 

“Coghill?” she said, laughing. 

“And Hempel, not knowing what to do, rang 
me up, and here I am.” 

“Coghill gone, Nappie? 
how, why? Hempel!” 

“Oh, madam, I went out just for an hour or 
so and when I got back—Coghill had gorn!”’ 

Lily Christine looked helplessly at Nappie. 

“Come in here a moment,” Parwen said. 
And they went into the little sitting-room. 

“‘Nappie, what is all this about?” 

But he hid himself behind that quivering 
sensitive gentlemanliness which any common 
touch could hurt. He hid himself, and was 
grave and gentle—and slow, so slow. 

“The point is,” he said impassively, ‘Coghill 
has gone with Ivor’s luggage.” 

“Stolen it! Coghill!” 

“Well,” he said slowly, ‘well, not quite——” 

“Oh!” she whispered, staring at him. “Nap- 
pie, it’s not true!” 

“T’m afraid so, dear. Hempel found a dis- 
carded label addressed to the Travellers’, Paris. 
So what else can it mean?” 

She sat down on the arm of a chair, her 
fingers over her open mouth, staring at him. 

“Oh no!” she said. And nothing in her brain 
connected with anything else. Everything 
stuck out stupidly, bits of things. “He sent me 
some flowers only this morning!”’ she said. 

“Very unusual thing for him to do, wasn’t 
it?” he said. 

She nodded, staring at him. So the flowers 
were his way of saying good-by. But she must 
not think. 

“But I’ve just left Mrs. Abbey!” she said in 
a high voice. “She’s—she’s finished with him.” 

“T don’t suppose,” he said slowly, looking at 
his cigaret, “she has anything to do with it one 
way or the other.” He flushed. ‘He has just 
—decamped.” 

“Give me your cigaret, Nappie.” She took 
it, inhaled deeply. ‘Well,” she said, “‘it’s a fine 
lookout.” 

He stared at his shoes thoughtfully. What 
it must cost him not to say “Good riddance!” 

“What I can’t understand is,” she said 
calmly, ‘the cruelty of it. Like a slap in the 
face—suddenly!” 

“T suppose,” he said slowly, “he must have 
been planning this for some time. But when it 
came to the point he was—he lost his head and 
didn’t dare tell you it was all over, but just— 
did a bunk.” 

“No, I don’t believe he planned it,” she 
said, smoking. She was surprised she was so 
calm. Well—what a life! : 

She looked at Nappie, dear Nappie, trying so 
hard not to show how much he was hurt for her 
sake. And her heart crumbled. 


But gone where, 


“Oh, my dear, I’m so glad you’re here!” she | 


sobbed. 


Parwen, with an arm about her, persuaded ~ 


her upstairs. ‘You're done up, Lily Christine. 
Better go to bed.” 

In the bedroom Hempel was fluttering about. 
“Please, madam,” she begged. 
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But Lily Christine was too listless even to | 
pull off her hat. d 

“Go away, please!” she sobbed frantically, 

| went. 
ee last Lily Christine pulled off her hat and 
held her hand to her forehead. She tried to 
collect her thoughts, but they were all over the 
place, running away from her one moment and 
‘ering at her the next. 
She sat on the bed, her hands in her lap, her 
on the floor, trying to think. She remem- 
bered a phrase used by her aunt’s head gardener 
when she was a child. 

“Well,” she said, “this beats rat-catching!” 

Neville Parwen, his overcoat still on but un- 
buttoned, stood with his back to the dying fire. | 
There was something almost beautiful about | 
his chubby scholarly face when he was alone 
with Lily Christine. But he could not help her. 
He was quite helpless in the chaos of her un- 

iness. 

“Why not come home with me for tonight?” 
hesaid at last. ‘Sonia will never forgive me if 
[let you stay alone tonight. Or shall I ring her 
up to come here and stay with you?” 

All she could think of was that it was not like 
Ivor. No, it was not like Ivor. He was a moral 
coward, but he was not heartless. No, it was 
not like Ivor. She sat with her hands slack in 
her lap, staring up at Nappie. 

“Nappie, it’s not a bit like him! Why, only 
this morning he sent me——”’ 

And they both looked at the deep red roses, 
which Hempel in her agitation had forgotten to 
take out of the room for the night. 

And suddenly she knew in her heart that just 
because he had sent her the roses it was true 
that he had gone from her. She saw the finger 
of God pointing at her from among the roses. 

What was so terrible was that he had not 
trusted her. He had not trusted to her friend- 
ship. That was so appalling to her. The one 
thing for which she had worked so hard, the one 
beautiful indestructible achievement, was that 
friendship. But the indestructible had fallen 
down at one clumsy push. He had not put his 
trust init. He had not dared to, or he had not 
cared to. And he had slunk away. 

But it was not like him. That was what she 
could not understand. 
that heartlessness. 

“There’s something behind this,’’ she said 
decidedly. “Someone.” She stared at Nappie, 
who was looking thoughtfully at his shoes. 
“Nappie_ do you think it could be Mrs. Abbey?” 

“But you say you’ve just left her, dear, and 
that she-——” 

And she knew it could not be Mrs. Abbey. 
How could it be? There was an awful mystery 
somewhere. Oh, what was Ivor up to! 

But what was the good of making it into a 
mystery? The truth was that he had got tired 
of her and had left her. He had had enough of 
her and her friendship, couldn’t stick it any 
more, and so he had slunk away. He wanted 
something else, more satisfying. 

She jumped up from the bed, startling 
Parwen. 

“What is it, dear?” 

AR Nappie!” she said, blindly clutching at 


It was not like him, 


He held her anxiously, feeling utterly helpless. 

“But what will Timothy do, Nappie?” 

She stared at him, her eyes stretched wide 
with a terrible thought. 

“Nappie, all these years—has he just been— 
heartless all the time?” 

Parwen took up the telephone. “Sonia is 
Waiting up for me. I'll tell her I am bringing 
you back for the night. You can’t stay here in 
the State you are in.” 

She did not hear him. She stood looking 
about her, frightened, her eyes stretched wide 
ed glittering. Then, suddenly, she flung 

r open and ran out. 

It was dark on the landing and on the stairs. 

Neville Parwen heard her running upstairs, 


Pattering, very fast. Listening, he put down 
apa g, he p 


one. She was going to the fellow’s 
dart to torment herself. No, she had passed 
landing. Rushing, pattering footsteps. 


Quickly he followed her, up a few stairs. 
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New york debutantes 
say they don’t like men 
who are bald or have dan- 
druff. Don’t. give women 
a chance to talk this way 
about you 


aren't old and 


neglected, they look it,” 


say New York debutantes of men who 
are BALD or have DANDRUFF 


2 F COURSE we don’t like men so 

well who are bald or have dan- 

druff, who does?” popular New York 
debutantes recently told us. 

Don’t let the women you know feel 
and talk this way about you! 

Dandruff can be destroyed—by the 

right method. And this regular 3 min- 





Ir HE ONLY hadn't waited, how very different 
this photograph would be! But he did wait—and 
just a slight hair-thinning became a sizable bald 
spot. And the V’s at his temples grew into 
peaks. Such a pity when 3 minutes every day 
would have saved his hair! 


utes a day treatment will keep your 
hair vigorous, young-looking, thick. 


But remember, it must be followed 
faithfully, 3 minutes a day every day. 


EVERY MORNING, moisten hair and scalp gen- 
erously with Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Then, 
with fingers pressed down firmly, move scalp 
vigorously in every direction, working tonic 
thoroughly into every inch of scalp. Move 
scalp, not fingers. Brush your hair while 
moist. It will stay just the way you want it. 


Dashing Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine over 
the scalp kills dandruff. Working i into 
the scalp deeply every day, gives hair- 
health, keeps the hair growing and thick. 
Begin this Pinaud treatment now. Buy 
a bottle of Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at 
any drug or department store today. 


FREE: generous sample bottle of the 
famous Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Write to- 
day to Pinaud, Incorporated, Dept. C-2 
220 East 21st Street, New York. 





Look for Pinaud's signature on every bottle 
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AC Electric GEMBOX installed— 
ready to attach to your antenna, 
with nothing more to buy but tubes, 
is now being featured by Crosley 


dealers at ¢ l 1 B 


No other radio value can compare! 
The console is a genuine 


SHOWERS CABINET. 


which has been endorsed by Powel 
Crosley, Jr. as ideally designed and 
built for Crosley Radio. Showers 
Brothers, largest furniture manu- 
facturers in the world, can naturally 
build most economically and their 
straight line production savings are 
as evident in this value as Crosley’s 
are in their’s. 


Other models at $50, $70 and $84 
are gems of the cabinet makers’ art 
and can be seen at all Crosley 
dealers. If you cannot locate, send 
the coupon. 
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Then he hesitated, listening. The pattering 
footsteps had stopped. Then he could hear 
stifled, panting sobs. She must be on the chil- 
dren’s landing. He followed slowly, The stifled 
sobbing from above beat down on him, making 
him feelsick. He stopped again, to pull himself 
together, to get himself into a useful state. 
Then he went on; up the stairs. Lily Christine 
was quiet now. He could not hear a thing but 
the creaking of the stairs under him. The faint 
light of the street-lamp could not reach so high, 
but he could just make her out. What was she 
doing, standing there by the door of the chil- 
dren’s room? She seemed to be clinging to the 
doorknob. =. 

He went up the last short flight, the stairs 
creaking bitterly under him. Only when he 
was quite close to her did he see her face, un- 
earthly white, turned to him, pleading. 

“Nappie, don’t let me go in, I’ll only wake 
them. If I went in there,” she whispered, “and 
said to them, ‘Your daddy has gone, and he 
doesn’t want to see you any more’—Nappie, if 
they could understand, Timothy would die 
right off and Julia would hate me from that 
moment.” 

He took her arm, tried to lead her down- 
stairs. She crumpled up against him. 

“My heart’s so queer!” she whispered, and 
suddenly began giggling. ‘Well, what a life!” 

And before he could get an arm properly 
around her she collapsed at his feet. 

He was startled, bending anxiously over her. 

“Quite safe, dear,’’ she whispered reassur- 
ingly. “Sit down here—please do.” 

She was sitting on the top stair. He squeezed 


7 himself beside her. 


“Sitting out,” she whispered. She giggled. 


|| “Oh, very much out!” 


He felt like shivering—it was chilly on the 


stairs. But she would not go. down, not heed: 
ing him when he tried to persuade her. . 
sat pressed close to him; he could feel her; 
der body quivering against his arm. = 

“You’ve always been unbelievably 
me,” she whispered. 4 

Anxiously he pressed her closer to hin 
afraid she was going to break down again, 

“T’m quite calm now, really I am,” she; 

“The best thing for you to do is to q 
home with me for the night. This house— 

“But how can I, with so much to do in the 
morning? I’m all right now.” 

“What have you got to do in the morning” 

“Well, first of all, send the children away ty 
Mother in the country. This is an 
house, dreadful things might happen at 
moment in this house, and so they mustn't stay 
here another minute.” 

“And then?” 

“And then—and then—well—darling, hoy 
do I know what I’ll do then?” ting, 

“T know what I am going to do,” he said with 
sudden decision. 

She stirred uneasily against him. 

“T’m going to Paris tomorrow,” he said. 

“Oh no, Nappie! We mustn’t bother him” 

“Be blowed to bothering him! And, after 
all, I’m your first cousin and I’ve got a perfect 
right to an explanation.” 

“You won’t get anything out of him,” sh 
sighed. 

“We'll see,” he said grimly. 

“Yes, we’ll see,” she whispered. 

It seemed to do her good, sitting on the chilly 
stairs. They sat there a long time withouta 
word. Then she went to bed quite calmly, and 
the next day, as there was no letter or message 
from Summerest, Neville Parwen left for Paris 
by the evening train. 


Lily Christine learns the cause of her husband’s sudden flight 
and finds the problem she 1s facing filled with new and dra- 
matic complications—in Michael Arlen’s Next Instalment 
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Archibald’s Wooing (Continued from page 47) 


a tough evening with the aunt, but his spirit 
was not so completely broken as to make him 
lie supinely down beneath that snoring. The 
sound filled him, as snoring fills every right- 
thinking man, with a seething resentment and 
a passionate yearning for justice, and he 
climbed out of bed with the intention of taking 
the proper steps through the recognized chan- 
nels. 

It is the custom nowadays to disparage the 


5 educational methods of the English public 


school and to maintain that they are not prac- 
tical and of a kind to fit the growing boy for the 
problems of after-life. But you do learn one 
thing at a public school, and that is how to act 
when somebody starts snoring. 

You jolly wel! grab a cake of soap and pop in 
and stuff it down the blighter’s throat. And 
this Archibald proposed to do. It was the work 
of a moment with him to dash to the wash- 
stand and arm himself. Then he moved softly 
out through the windows onto the balcony. 

The snoring, he had ascertained, proceeded 
from the next room. Presumably this room 
also would have French windows; and pre- 
sumably, as the night was warm, these would 
be open. It would be a simple task to oil in, 
insert the soap and buzz back undetected. 

It was a lovely night, but Archibald paid no 
attention to it. Clasping his cake of soap, he 
crept on and was pleased to discover, on ar- 
riving outside the snorer’s room, that his sur- 
mise had been correct. The windows were 
open. Beyond them, screening the interior of 
the room, were heavy curtains. And he had 
just placed his hand upon these when from in- 
side a voice spoke. At the same moment the 
light was turned on. 

“Who’s that?” said the voice. 

And it was as if Brawstead Towers with all 
its stabling, outhouses and messuages had fall- 
en on Archibald’s head. A mist rose before his 
eyes. He gasped and tottered. 


The voice was that of Aurelia Cammarleigh. 
For an instant, for a single long, sickening 
instant, I am compelled to admit that Archi- 
bald’s love, deep as the sea though it was, 
definitely wabbled. It had received a grievous 
blow. It was not simply the discovery that the 
girl he adored was a snorer that unmanned him: 
it was the thought that she could snore like that 
There was something about those snores that 
had seemed to sin against his whole conception 
of womanly purity, so eloquent were they a 
adenoids that should have been removed in 
infancy and tonsils that ought never to have 
been allowed to remain untended. 4 
Then he recovered. Even though this girls 
slumber was not, as the poet Milton so beautt 
fully puts it, “airy light” but rather reminiscent 
of a lumber-camp when the wood-sa 1s 
proceeding at its briskest, he loved her stil 
He had just reached this conclusion when 
second voice spoke inside the room. hy 
“T say, Aurelia.” ae 
It was the voice of another girl. He pe 
ceived now that the question “Who’s tha 
had been addressed not to him but to this new 
comer fumbling at the door-handle. cae 
“T say, Aurelia,” said the girl comp 
“you’ve simply got to do something about tha 
bally bulldog of yours. I can’t possibly get to 
sleep with him snoring like that. He’s mas 
the plaster come down from the ceiling a 


room.” ae 
“I’m sorry,” said Aurelia. ‘I’ve got so used 
to it that I don’t notice.” te 
“Well, I do. Put a green-baize cloth ove 
him or something.” —- 
Out on the moonlit balcony Archibald Mur 
liner stood shaking like a blanc-mange. 3 
though he had contrived to maintain his great 
love practically intact when he had supposed 
the snores to proceed from the girl he-wor 
shiped, it had been tough going and for an in- 
stant, as I have said, a very near thing. 
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The relief that swept over him at the dis- 
covery that Aurelia could still justifiably re- 
main on her pinnacle was so profound that it 
made him feel filleted. He seemed for a mo- 
ment in a daze. Then he was brought out of 
the ether by hearing his name spoken. 

“Did Archie Mulliner arrive tonight?” 
asked Aurelia’s friend. 

“TI suppose so,” said Aurelia. “He wired 
that he was motoring down.” 

“Just between us girls,” said Aurelia’s friend, 
“what do you think of that bird?” 

To listen in on a private conversation—es- 
pecially a private conversation between two 
modern girls when you never know what may 
come next—is rightly considered an action in- 

‘compatible with the claim to be a gentleman. 
I regret to say, therefore, that Archibald, ignor- 
ing the fact that he belonged to a family whose 
code is as high as that of any in the land, in- 
stead of creeping away to his room edged at 
this point a step closer to the curtains and 
stood there with his ears flapping. 


T micutT be an ignoble thing to eavesdrop, 
but it was apparent that Aurelia Cammar- 
leigh was about to reveal her candid opinion of 
him; and the prospect of getting the true facts 
—straight, as it were, from the horse’s mouth— 
held him so fascinated that he could not move. 
“Archie Mulliner?” said Aurelia meditatively. 
“Yes. The betting at the Junior Lip-stick is 
seven to two that you’ll marry him.” 

“Why on earth?” 

“Well, people have noticed he’s always round 
at your place and they seem to think it signifi- 
cant. Anyway, that’s how the odds stood 
when I left London—seven to two.” 

“Get in on the short end,” said Aurelia 
earnestly, ‘‘and you’ll make a packet,” 

“Ts that official?” 

“Absolutely,” said Aurelia. 

Out in the moonlight, Archibald Mulliner 
uttered a low bleak moan rather like the last 
bit of wind going out of a dying duck. True, he 
had always told himself that he hadn’t a 
chance, but however much a man may say that, 
he never in his heart really believes it. And 
now from an authoritative source he had 
learned that his romance was definitely blue 
round the edges. 

It was a shattering blow. He wondered 
dully how the trains ran to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. A spot of grizzly-bear shooting seemed 
indicated. 

Inside the room, the other girl appeared 
perplexed. 

“But you told me at Ascot,” she said, “just 
after he had been introduced to you, that you 
rather thought you had at last met your ideal. 
When did the good thing begin to come 
unstuck?” 

A silvery sigh came through the curtains. 

“T did think so then,” said Aurelia wistfully. 
“There was something about him. I liked the 
way his ears wiggled. And I had always heard 
he was such a perfectly genial, cheery, merry 
old soul. Algy Wymondham-Wymondham 
told me that his imitation of a hen laying an 
egg was alone enough to keep any reasonable 
girl happy through a long married life.” 

“Can he imitate a hen?” 

“No. I asked him, and he stoutly denied 
that he had ever done such a thing in his life. 
He was quite stuffy about it. I felt a little un- 
easy then, and the moment he started calling 
and hanging about the house I knew that my 
fears had been well-founded. The man is be- 
yond question a flat tire and a wet smack.” 

“As bad as that?” 

“T’m not exaggerating a bit. Where people 
ever got the idea that Archie Mulliner is a bon- 
homous old bean beats me. He is the world’s 
worst monkey-wrench. He doesn’t drink cock- 
tails, he doesn’t smoke cigarets, and the thing 
he seems to enjoy most in the world is to sit for 
hours listening to the conversation of my aunt, 
who, as you know, is pure goof from the soles 
of the feet to the tortoise-shell comb and should 
long ago have been renting a padded cell in 
Earlswood. Believe me, Muriel, if you really 
can get seven to two, you are onto the best 
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thing since Buttercup won the Lincolnshire.” 

“You don’t say!” 

“I do say. Apart from anything else, he’s 
got a beastly habit of looking at me reverently. 
And if you knew how sick I am of being looked 
at reverently! They will do it, these lads. I 
suppose it’s because I’m rather an out-size and 
modeled on the lines of Cleopatra.” 

“Tough!” 

“You bet it’s tough. A girl can’t help her 
appearance. I may look as if my ideal man was 
the hero of a Viennese operetta, but I don’t feel 
that way. What I want is some good sprightly 
sportsman who sets a neat booby-trap and 
who’ll rush up and grab me in his arms and say 
to me ‘Aurelia, old girl, you’re the bee’s roller- 
skates!’ ” 

And Aurelia emitted another sigh. 

“Talking of booby-traps,” said the other girl, 
“Gf Archie Mulliner has arrived he’s in the next 
room, isn’t he?” 

“T suppose so. That’s where he was to be. 
Why?” 

“Because I made him an apple-pie bed.” 

“Tt was the right spirit,” said Aurelia warmly. 
“T wish I’d thought of it myself.” 

“Too late now.” 

“Yes,” said Aurelia. “But I’ll tell you what 
I can and will do. You say you object to Ly- 
sander’s snoring. Well, I’ll go and pop him in 
at Archie Mulliner’s window. That'll give him 
pause for thought.” 

“Splendid,” agreed the girl Muriel. ‘Well, 

night.” 


“Good night,” said Aurelia. 
There followed the sound of a door closing. 


There was, as I have indicated, not much of 
my nephew Archibald’s mind, but what there 
was of it was now in a whirl. He was stunned. 
Large though his ears were, he could hardly 
believe them. Like every man who is abruptly 
called upon to revise his entire scheme of values, 
he felt as if he had been standing on top of the 
Eiffel Tower and some practical joker had 
suddenly drawn it away from under him. 

Tottering back to his room, he replaced the 
cake of soap in its dish and sat down on the bed 
to grapple with this amazing development. 

Aurelia Cammarleigh had compared herself 
to Cleopatra. It is not too much to say that 
my nephew Archibald’s emotions at this junc- 
ture were very similar to what Mark Antony’s 
would have been had Egypt’s queen risen from 
her throne at his entry and without a word of 
warning started to dance the Black Bottom. 

He was roused from his thoughts by the 
sound of a light footstep on the balcony out- 
side. At the same moment, he heard a low 
woofly gruffle, the unmistakable note of a bull- 
dog of regular habits who has been jerked out 
of his basket in the small hours and forced to 
take the night air. 


“She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed,” 


whispered Archibald’s soul, or words to that 
effect. He rose from his seat and paused for an 
instant, irresolute. Then inspiration descended 
on him. He knew what to do, and he did it. 

Yes, gentlemen, in that supreme crisis of his 
life, with his whole fate hanging, as you might 
say, in the balance, Archibald Mulliner, show- 
ing for almost the first time in his career a well- 
nigh human intelligence, began to give his cele- 
brated imitation of a hen laying an egg. 

Archibald’s imitation of a hen laying an 
egg was conceived on broad and sympathetic 
lines. Less violent than Salvini’s “Othello,” it 
had in it something of the poignant wistfulness 
of Mrs. Siddons in the sleep-walking scene of 
“Macbeth.” The rendition started quietly, al- 
most inaudibly, with a sort of soft, liquid croon- 
ing—the joyful yet half-incredulous murmur of 
a mother who scarcely can believe as yet that 
her union really has been blessed and that it is 
indeed she who is responsible for that oval 
mixture of ehalk and albumen which she sees 
lying beside her in the straw. 

Then, gradually, conviction comes. 


“Tt looks like an egg,” one seems to hear her 
say. “Tt feels like an egg. It’s shaped like ay 
egg. Damme, it 7s an egg!” 

And at that, all doubting resolved, the croop. 
ing changes; takes on a firmer note; soars intg 
the a register; and finally swells into a ma. 
ternal pzan of joy—a “Charawk-chawk-chawk. 
chawk” of such a caliber that few had ever 
able to listen to it dry-eyed. Following whi 
it was Archibald’s custom to run round the 
room, flapping the sides of his coat, and 
leaping onto a sofa or some convenient chair, tg 
stand there with his arms at right angles, 
crowing himself purple in the face. 

All these things he had done many a time for 
the idle entertainment of fellow members in the 
smoking-room of the Drones, but. never with 
the gusto, the brio, with which he performed 
them now. Essentially a modest man, like all 
the Mulliners, he was compelled to recognize 
that tonight he was surpassing himself. 

Every artist knows when the authentic 
divine fire is within him, and an inner voice told 
Archibald Mulliner that he was at the top of 
his form and giving the performance of a life. 
time. Love thrilled through every “Brt-t’t-t’'t” 
that he uttered, animated each flap of his arms, 
Indeed, so deeply did Love drive in its spur 
that he tells me that, instead of the customary 
once, he actually made the circle of the room 
three times before coming to rest on top of the 
chest of drawers. 

When at length he did so he glanced towards 
the window and saw that through the curtains 
the loveliest face in the world was peering. And 
in Aurelia Cammarleigh’s glorious eyes there 
was a look he never had seen before, the sort of 
look Kreisler or somebody like that beholds in 
the eyes of the front row as he lowers his violin, 
A look of worship. 

There was a long silence. Then she spoke, 

“Do it again!” she said. 

And Archibald did it again. He did it four 
times and could, he tells me, if he had pleased, 
have taken a fifth encore or at any rate ac 
of bows. And then, leaping lightly to the floor, 
he advanced towards her. He felt conquering, 
dominant. It was his hour. He reached out 
and clasped her in his arms. 

“Aurelia, old girl,” said Archibald in a clear, 
firm voice, “‘you are the bee’s roller-skates.” 

And at that, she seemed to melt into his em- 
brace. Her lovely face was raised to his. 

“Archibald!” she whispered. 


HERE was another throbbing silence, broken 

only by the beating of two hearts and the 
wheezing of the bulldog, who seemed to suffera 
good deal in his bronchial tubes. Then Archi- 
bald released her. 

“Well, that’s that,” he said. ‘Glad every- 
thing’s all settled and hotsy-totsy. Gosh, I 
wish I had a cigaret. This is the sort of mo 
ment a bloke needs one.” 

She looked at him surprised. ‘But I thought 
you didn’t smoke.” 

“Oh yes, I do.” 

“And do you drink as well?’ 

“Quite as well,” said Archibald. “In fact, 
rather better. Oh, by the way.” ; 

“Yes?” 

“There’s just one other thing. Suppose that 
aunt of yours wants to come and visit us 
we are settled down in our little nest, what, 
dearest, would be your reaction to the scheme 
of soaking her on the base of the skull witha 
stuffed eelskin?” 

“J should like it,” said Aurelia warmly, 
“above all things.” , 

“Twin souls!” cried Archibald. “Thats 
what we are, when you come right down toit. 
I suspected it all along, and now I know. Two 
jolly old twin souls.” He embraced her at 
dently. “And now,” he said, “let us pop dow? 
stairs and put this bulldog in the butler’s lars 4 
where he will come upon him unexpectedly, 
the morning and doubtless get a shock 
will do him as much good as a week at the se 
side. Are you on?” 

“T am,” whispered Aurelia. “Oh, I amt” 

And hand in hand they wandered out together 
onto the broad staircase. 
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Alimony by Faith Baldwin (Continued from page 107) 


Bedford went on.. “I was never so shocked. 
I've tried to see him. I owe him that much. 
But I wasn’t permitted. I’ve written his law- 
of course. The payment is overdue again.” 

Eve shivered. Was she never to cease hear- 
ing—money—money? She felt tremendously 
guilty toward Stella. In her anger, in her dis- 
may, she had let her mother down—hadly. 
What, she had wondered over and over, would 
be the result when Bedford recovered? 

She felt that in all honesty she should tell 
Stella—tell her what she had said, what she 
had done. But she could not. She could not 
expose the situation in all its nakedness. It 

kill her. To say to her mother, “I told 
Thorpe Bedford that it was his fault—and the 
fault of his money—that Harry Stoddard was 
lover and not your husband.” No, she 
couldn’t say it! That was an unspeakable thing 
between mother and child. An indecent thing. 

She had vowed to herself that she would 
never see her stepfather again. Yet she had to. 
She felt that she must see him, not to beg him 
to vindicate her in Stephen’s eyes—never that; 
he must never know what Stephen thought— 
but to implore him not to use the weapon 
against Stella that Stella’s own daughter had 

in his hands. 

She kept in touch with the hospital. A few 
days after her mother’s futile visit to her, she 
was told that Mr. Bedford wished to see her. 
Could she come up? 


HE went, late in the afternoon. Bedford’s 

suite—it amounted to that—was filled with 
flowers, pungent with great baskets of fruit. 
Eve hesitated on the threshold. Bedford 
looked strange to her, his usually florid face 
white as the bed linen. He lifted his hand, 
beckoned 


“Come in.” 

She vaguely recalled, afterwards, being pre- 
sented to the nurses. Then she was alone with 
him. She sat stiffly on a straight chair and tried 
toabhor him. Through Bedford she had come 
toincredible grief. And yet it all had not been 
Bedford’s fault. 

Bedford said, smiling: ‘‘Nice mess, all 
around. I don’t suppose you’l! believe me when 
I tell you I wasn’t myself—that day. I had one 
of my headaches. Hell’s a mild word for them, 
you know. I was—rather out of my mind, 
Eve. I meant you no harm.” 

She said, low: ‘When you fell—I shouldn’t 
have left you—but I was so frightened. I 
thought—oh, many things! Leaving the house, 
Isaw that man go in. I thought, of course, that 
he'd notify a doctor and all.” 

“Yes. I don’t blame you.- He told detectives 
that—a woman had been there. It was in the 
papers, I understand. As soon as I came to 
my senses—what few I had left—I saw to it 
that all mention of my visitor was dropped. 
We were very close to a scandal, my dear.” 

No, she couldn’t hate him. Only—herself. 

After a moment, Bedford asked her: “And 
Stephen—Stephen knows, of course? What 

he say—how did you explain?” 

Eve did not answer. To her horror she felt 

slow, hot tears rising to her throat, to her 
eyes. Bedford said sharply: 

/ See at me!” 

jently she raised her eyes. His own 
darkened . ‘ 


; “What's the matter?” he asked her. “Is it 


She nodded. 

“Trouble?” Bedford probed. 

‘Yes. Don’t ask me. Oh, it wasn’t your 
fault, perhaps, or even mine. It was just life, 
Tguess,” Eve said dully. 
; She had come from the bank. There was an 
ink stain on her finger. She looked worn, 
slabby. Bedford, with a flash of his curious 
Intuition, stated rather than asked: 

t ou've left him. Over this miserable 


“Yes, I’ve left him,” she answered. 
ord lay back, thinking, keeping hold of 





himself. He mustn’t excite himself; he mustn’t 
grow emotional. He said coolly: “I see. You 
needn’t tell me how you explained to him or 
what,” he said. “I know, I guess. Maybe,” 
said Bedford, with a crooked smile, “maybe 
he was right, in a way.” 

“What do you mean?” Eve asked him. 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I’ve been very fond of 
you, Eve. I thought it was—starved pater- 
nity.” He laughed shortly. “And perhaps it 
was. But perhaps it was more—or less. Who 
knows? Well, that’s out now.” 

Eve said hurriedly, conscious of a terrible 
embarrassment: “‘Please—I came to talk about 
—Mother.” 

“Well, what about her?” 

She made a little hopeless gesture. “Now 
that I’m here, I don’t know. It was only—the 
things I said. You won’t—hurt her—through 
them?” 

“T suppose I deserve that,’ Bedford said, 
whiter than ever, “‘so let it pass. No, I won’t 


hurt her. I promise you that. Where are you * 


living?”’ 

She told him. A nurse looked in at the door. 
Bedford smiled at her with all his old charm. 

“All right, Miss Howell—just a minute. I’ll 
see you again,” he told Eve. ‘‘You’ll have to 
go now. But—I’ll see you later. Eve, you’re 
not to worry. It’s going to be all right.” 

Returning to the apartment, she wondered 
why he had said that. How could anything, 
she thought, ever be right again? Nothing, 
she told herself, had ever been “right.”” Not 
from the beginning. 

In the hospital room Bedford lay back, his 
eyes closed, and’ took stock of himself. What a 
tangle . . . But dimly he saw a way out. 


Stella Bedford, calling up the hospital every 
day, was informed that Mr. Bedford now was 
well enough to see her. So she ordered her car 
and went at the appointed time in all the deli- 
cate radiance of summer plumage, a sable skin 
flung effectively and unnecessarily about her 
slender shoulders. She wore the soft shade of 
green that Bedford had always admired, and 
he wondered if she remembered. 

“Sit down,” Bedford said, and when she had 
complied, sinking languidly into the big chair, 
he surveyed her, propped up on his pillows. 

She was decidedly nervous. That much he 
noted, with a rather mordant amusement. He 
listened to her stereotyped phrases—‘‘Dreadful 
attack . .. So worried ... Are you quite 
sure you are able to see visitors?’’ and all the 
rest of the usual routine conversation, and 
finally, with impatience, gestured her to silence. 

“T’m all right,” he informed her. “It’s rather 
hard to kill me, I find. As for Rogers, you 
mustn’t blame him. Every man for himself, 
my dear. In his place I would have yielded to 
the same predatory impulse.” 

Stella said, maliciously: “(Newspapers are so 
unsatisfactory. They had a ridiculous story— 
about a woman having been with you—a 
canard, of course.” 

“No,” Bedford answered carefully, “they 
were right. A woman had been with me. Eve.” 

“Eve!” Stella’s eyes widened. “But—I saw 
her recently. She didn’t tell me.” 

“She wouldn’t,”’ Bedford said grimly. “Why 
should she? I managed to keep her name out 
of the papers. There’s no reason why she should 
be involved, you know.” 

“She went, of course,’”’ Mrs. Bedford sug- 
gested, ‘“‘before you had your fainting spell?” 
“No,”’ Bedford told her; “she was there.” 

Stella looked virtuous. ‘And left you—to 
be robbed by that creature! I must say I 
wouldn’t have thought it of Eve.” 

“What a woman will do in any given situa- 
tion is beyond guesswork,” Bedford offered. 
“Don’t blame her for deserting. I don’t.” 

“Why did she come in the first place?” 

“My dear Stella, why she came and why 
she left is beyond the question. The reason I 
asked you to be at the hospital today was in- 
directly to help me straighten out things for 





Eve and her husband. You knew, of course, 
that she had left him?” 

“Yes, she told me. I declare,” said Mrs. 
Bedford, in unsimulated astonishment, “I can’t 
understand her. My own child! She would 
have Stephen Dane—would tie herself up to 
housework and baby-tending. There was no 
use of my warning her. She never listens to 
me. I knew,” said Stella, who had known 
nothing of the kind, ‘“‘she wouldn’t be happy.”’ 

“She was happy,” Bedford reminded hei 
gravely. “Did she tell you why she and 
Stephen had quarreled?” 

Mrs. Bedford flushed faintly. It hurt her 
pride to have to answer in the negative. 

“She left him because they had words over 
her visit to me,” Bedford explained wearily. 


“To you! But how absurd! You’re her 
stepfather.” 
“Perhaps. But not so absurd as you think, 


Stella,” Bedford said, his cold, steel-gray eyes 
holding her own. “Stella, forget Eve for a 
moment. I want to talk to you about yourself.” 

If she had flushed before, she paled now. 
Ever since the night of Eve’s wedding, she had 
been conscious of a vague feeling of worry and 
discomfort when she thought of him. 

“Of me?” she managed to ask. 

“Yes. Look here, we’ve always been pretty 
good friends—even when we were at odds. 
You were perfectly right to divorce me. I gave 
you every reason to wish to be well rid of me. 
That you never cared for me, I knew. I’ve 
told you that before. But even if you did not 
care for me, I never held it against you that 
you married me. You were young and beauti- 
ful, and at your wit’s end for money, protec- 
tion. And that you held out for marriage was 
wise of you and a price I was willing to pay. 

‘While you lived with me, you made me a 
faithful, if not affectionate, wife. Had you 
cared for me and less for what I could give you 
—but that is quite beyond the point and prob- 
ably only senile sentimentality anyway. As far 
as that goes, I didn’t love you very much either, 
Stella. But—lI’ve always been your friend. I 
wish I had bothered a little more about you 
than I have. I thought—providing you with 
an adequate income was enough.” 

She interrupted, leaning forward a trifle: 
“Why are you saying all this?” 

He shot his bolt with a planned brutality. 
Only by taking her by surprise could he be sure. 

“Because Harry Stoddard is to be married!” 

A lifetime, almost, of control could not help 
her now. She went white, scarlet, white again, 
and her hands twitched up to her breast. 

“Harry!” 


EDFORD shut his ears to the shrill anguish in 
B her voice, his eyes to the terrible betrayal 
of her quivering face. When he looked again 
she was composed, even, it seemed, indifferent. 

“T don’t know how you knew—I didn’t 
know,” she said quietly. “‘I’m glad he’s happy. 
We were very good friends.” 

She took it for granted that Bedford must 
know of her association with Stoddard. How 
much he knew she dared not ask herself, even. 

“Tt came to me,” Bedford told her, “in a 
roundabout fashion. Perhaps I was too hasty 
in assuming a date had been set. But he is 
very much in earnest. The woman, by the 
way, is Stephen Dane’s frst wife.” 

Stella said “Oh!” faintly. Her mouth shook. 
She was very near hysteria. It was all so in- 
credible. Harry! Harry! 

She began to wonder, feverishly, if she could 
interfere, cause disaster—if she were willing 
to abase herself, to go to this woman who had 
taken Harry from her. For that was it, she 
decided in a moment of oblique triumph. It 
was not because she had aged, was less beauti- 
ful, or because he had tired of her; it was be- 
cause he had—fallen in love with someone else. 
Literally, that saved her face. 

Bedford, watching her closely, spoke with an 
ins'stent gravity. 


“Listen to me, Stella. I know you’re hard 
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OMEN with complexions that 

V4 seemed permanently clouded, 
too sensitive, or coarse-textured, have 
found a way to attain a clear, soft skin. 


Women with a continual succession of 
blackheads and blemishes, have found that 
this simple daily treatment would often clear 
away even serious skin disorders, in a reason- 
able time. 


Yet there is no mystery about it. It is simply 
a method of keeping the skin functioning normally, 


To reach below the skin surface 


Deep down in the under layers of your skin 
is where the trouble starts. Tiny glands se- 
creting moisture, pores throwing off poisons, 
capillaries rushing fresh blood in and carrying 
off infection — here is a delicate balance of 
forces. With healthy vigor and activity comes 
a clear, fresh complexion. Too much or too 
little stimulation, and there starts that long 
succession of blemishes and faults that women 
are constantly seeking to avoid. 


To cleanse the pores, to carry off infection, 
and then to stop new infection before it starts— 
thousands of women have learned the daily 
use of Resinol Soap. Cleansing, soothing, 
mildly stimulating, Resinol sinks deep into 
the pores and starts the skin again acting 
normally. 


Also as a general toilet soap—for baby’s 
tender skin, for shampooing, for the bath! 
Note its clean, tonic odor. 


For the more serious affections 
RESINOL OINTMENT has for years 


been successful in relieving even stubbornskin 
affections. Rashes and eczema— oftenitching, 
unpleasant and embarrassing—will in many 
cases vanish promptly. Thousands have won- 
dered at the QUICKNESS of its action. 
And it is absolutely harmless. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 








Dept. 2-H, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 

Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake 
of Resinol Soap, and a sample of Resinol Oint- 
ment—enough for several days’ ordinary use. 
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hit. Oh, don’t let’s pretend! We know each 
other pretty well; we’ve been man and wife; 
let there be no evasions between us now. There 
need not be,”’ he added cynically, ‘‘as we are no 
longer married. I won’t ask what you were to 
this boy—it doesn’t matter. Not now. The 
thing I want to say to you is—hands off. You 
are not to make trouble for him. 

“‘Not that I give a care about the cub or about 
the woman who’s fool enough to want to marry 
him. They’re less than nothing to me. But 
I give several cares for Eve. If Stoddard mar- 
ries Charlotte Dane, it means that Stephen 
ceases to pay her alimony. And it’s the ali- 
mony that is draining his resources—it’s been 
increased lately—and which is at the real root 
of his trouble with Eve. 

“T have found out that Stoddard is not now 
in a position to marry Mrs. Dane—not as he 
and she have to live. The days have departed 
when a woman marries a man for better or for 
worse—for worse, at any rate. But I can 
attend to that. There are ways and means. 
No one need ever know. 

“T simply want your promise that you will 
not lift hand or voice to interfere in this matter. 
For you can cause a deal of trouble—no one 
knows that better than myself. Think it over. 
Discretion is indicated, my dear. You have 
nothing to gain and everything to lose if-you 
conclude otherwise.” 

“Lose?” said Stella faintly. Suddenly her 
eyes filled with tears and she said clearly, 
broken-heartedly, “I—loved him.” 

In that moment Bedford’s curious heart 
ached for her. She never had seemed so simple 
and so human, so pathetically mortal to him as 
now. He said gently: 

“T suppose so. But—it couldn’t last, could 
it? You had the best of it, or what seemed the 
best to you. Let go, give over, confess your- 
self defeated. I’m not preaching morals to you, 
Stella. Lord knows I’d be the last to do that. 
But, as I told you the night we dined together, 
women of your age who—oh, don’t shudder! I 
won’t say it! There’s only grief and catastrophe 
at the end of that road.” 

She said sullenly: ‘You needn’t preach. 
How about Marie Howell—and all the others 
—and this motion-picture actress?” 

Bedford replied wearily: “I don’t preach— 
least of all, double standard. Your life is your 
own, I suppose. But I must remind you when 
men of my age are imbecile enough to be 
englamored by youth, they are, as a rule, 
practical enough to—pay for it. If you cannot 
consider yourself, you must consider Eve.” 

Stella answered, maddened beyond caution: 
“T don’t have to answer to Eve! We've never 
been—close. She has never given me the 
obedience and respect and confidence due me 
as her mother!” 

“Have you ever earned it?” asked Bedford. 

Stella laughed, shortly, angrily. It was good 
to set her teeth into a solid bone of contention. 
Quarrel, fire up, rage, do anything rather than 
think of Harry—in love, fatuous, protesting 
devotion—marrying. 

‘Well, I must say you take a very new tone 
and a very high hand.” 

“T’ll take a firm one,” Bedford told her 
grimly, “if I hear of your making trouble for 
anyone concerned in this mess.” 

“You’re—threatening me?” 

“Yes. I suppose there was a time when this 
infatuated boy wanted to marry you, wasn’t 
there?” 

“He’s begged me to marry him, over and 
over!” she cried, stung beyond endurance. 

“No doubt. And you wouldn’t because of 
your alimony? Well, Stella, I’m a rather 
powerful man in my own little fashion, and I 
have absolutely no scruples, as you should 
know. I can, I think, arrange things so that the 
alimony no longer would stand in your way. In 
other words, if I went to court and proved that 
you were keeping a lover on my money——” 

“You wouldn’t dare!’’ she told him hotly. 
“And no law court would uphold you!” 

“Tt isn’t legal, I admit,” Bedford told her, 
and smiled. “But there are ways and means. 
I might lose all my money providentially, 


and there wouldn’t be any over—for aliny 
Or I might die. I came near it not long g 
And—at my death, Stella, that’s all there; 
there isn’t any more.” 

She was very white. She.said somethin. 
he didn’t hear what. He went on: 

“It was borne in on me recently that my 
of this has been my fault. If I had been 
generous, if I’d given you money -with 
strings attached—well, things would haye hy 
different. I’ll take that much blame. §% 
make a bargain with you. I’m a very x 
man, as you know. I’ve no one of my op 
leave my money to. I intend to leave a oj 
deal of it to Eve’s boy. She will refuse it fy 
herself, but she couldn’t, in justice to }j 
refuse it for her son. Neither could § ' 

“What I propose to you is that I will 
aside a trust fund for you which will keep yoy 
out of Stoddard’s affairs from now on, anda) 
the further condition that you do not make 
same mistake twice. In other words, no jj 
bewitched boys. If you wish to marry aga 
and marry sensibly—there’ll be some mo 
for you. I’ll attend to that as soon as I cang 
my lawyers. There’ll be an income, Ny 
quite the one you have now, but t 
But only on my conditions. Take it or 


it. 

“And—if I refuse?” 

“If you refuse,” replied Bedford stemly,' 
will not help you one jot with the man whohs 
—forgive me, my dear—discarded you for, 
younger woman. For all income will 
automatically. I’ll leave no stone untumedty 
accomplish that.” 

After a moment she rose and went over toth 
bed. Looking down at him, she said, her voir 
shaking: “All right, Thorpe.” 

He said to himself, in astonishment, “Tn 
mighty sorry for her.” 

Aloud, he said gravely: “I have your wor! 
But I won’t rely on that. Forgive me again, 
Stella, but I never had a very trusting dis 
position where women were concerned.. And— 
I think it would be advisable for you to got 
Europe for a long stay.” 

At the door she stopped to say bitterly: 
“You don’t expect me to thank you, do yu, 
for this humiliation?” e 

“No,” he told her, and the steel-hard eye! 
were sad, “I don’t expect you to thank me 
And if it’s any consolation to you, Stella, | 
think a good deal less of myself than I dod 
you. I can’t remedy the harm I’ve done ba 
nor can you remedy the harm you’ve 
yourself. The only person we can both hep 
now is Eve.” 5 


Stephen Dane had resigned his position 
general manager of the aluminum comp 


controlled by Bedford. It had seemed i 
portant to his self-respect that he sho 
that gesture. He could not go on acti 
Bedford in his tormented mind and conti 
to earn his—and Charlotte’s—bread and bi 
ter at the hands of the man he hated 
feared—and yet, dimly, reluctantly, liked 
liking buried under all sorts of conve 
rubbish and preconceived ideas and 
suspicions. * 
He had made no attempt to see Eve. = 
tured him fo think of her, her head up and 
mouth set, back at a desk in a crowded 
again. It had been bad enough when she i 
gone to work after their marriage and! 
come home to him tired and fagged. But nm) 


H 





slaving day after day to provide for herself , 


the boy, without his help and his protection =;. 
But had it, he asked himself wearily, 
protection after all? j 
He had not been able to protect 
himself, from his stubborn traditions, : 
sick jealousy of Bedford’s influence in het 
What had he done to her? Eve, a gma 
eyed, high-hearted maiden, moving sé et 
through the embattling of the business wol 
had been better off than Eve, wife and mothe 
struggling to make both ends meet, failing,! 
coming Eve, wife, mother and workeh 
creature whose interests were dissemina 
whose very self was sundered. 


her fr 
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he all-revealing 


harshness of the midsummer 
sun holds no disquieting fears 
for her, whose charms are 
safeguarded by the delectable 
Manon Lescaut Face Powder 
—from Paris. 

Blanche, Naturelle, Rachel, Ocrée 


Mauve, “Peaches* “Powder and 
Peaches-and-Cream* ‘Powder. 


«AND ROUGE 


An ideal rouge for every occasion— 
Ashes of Roses* medium. 


TIMMINS 
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How soft food robs 
the gums of health 


O one who has studied the effect of our 

diet upon the tissues of the mouth can 

doubt that here lies the reason of modern 
gum troubles. 

There’s no mystery about it. The p= walls, 
like any other living tissue, need exercise. 
but these soft foods of today—these tender 
cuts of meat, these creamed vegetables, entrees, 
and fluffy puddings—they have no power to 
give to our gums the stimulation they need 
to vitalize and sustain them. 


Gradually enervated by a life of too much 
ease, gums grow lazy and flabby. They be- 
come tender—they bleed. All too often “pink 
tooth brush” gives its warning that more seri- 
ous troubles may be close at hand. 


How massage and Ipana keep 
gums firm and healthy 


Fortunately the dental profession offers a 
simple remedy for this difficulty—an easy, 
ratural way to supply the stimulation so vital 
to the health of our =. They recommend 
massage—a gentle frictionizing of the gum 
surfaces with the brush while brushing the 
teeth, or with the finger-tips after each twice 
daily brushing. 

And thousands of dentists order their pa- 
tients to use Ipana Tooth Paste for both the 
massage and the regular brushing. For Ipana 
contains ziratol, an antiseptic and hemostatic 
well known to the profession for its value in 
toning the gums and in strengthening weak, 
under-nourished tissue. 

The ten-day tube the coupon calls for is 
gladly sent. But a better plan is to get a full- 
size tube of Ipana at your druggist’s. Us€ it 
for a month and then see how it has improved 
the health of your gums—the brilliance and 
beauty of your teeth. 


IPAN 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. H98, 
73 West Street, New. York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp 
to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


TOOTH 
PASTE 
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| He had by now convinced himself that he 
| had been utterly and terribly in the wrong as 
far as Eve and Bedford were concerned. That 
is to say, the heat of his anger having cooled, 
his-mind painfully and iteratingly going back 
over all Eve’s association with her stepfather 
as he, Dane, had known and observed it, he 
could completely absolve the woman. 

But Bedford was another case. Stephen was 
too stereotyped in his view-points, his reactions 
| were too malely routine, to be able to believe 
that a man of Bedford’s obvious stamp could 
be, so to speak, disinterestedly interested in a 
young and pretty woman. 

So he resigned his position and thought, 
wryly, that if the substitute he found for it did 
not bring in sufficient increment to support 
Charlotte, Charlotte’s lawyer would be forced 
to see the necessity of reducing her alimony or 
he, Stephen, would take a little time off in 

jail, a recruit to the Alimony Club. 

| As for himself, he would live with the utmost 
simplicity, and put aside what he could for Eve 
and the boy. She had not said that in the 
present circumstances she would not take 
money from him. But little as he knew her, 
he knew that much. 

Now that he cared so little, he found it 
ridiculously easy to change his job again. And 
for the better. A rival concern learned of his 
resignation and made him an offer. To his 
utter astonishment it was an advance, from a 
financial standpoint, over the place he was 
quitting. 

He accepted it and in due course moved into 
his new quarters. 

Bedford, who had been removed from the 
hospital to a suite in a hotel, learned, quite 
naturally, of Stephen’s voluntary change of 
fortunes. It was perfectly clear to him, of 
course, why Dane had left the piace he had 
found for him. He would have to see him. 
But not yet. 

He began communicating with certain people 
in Chicago. He commenced investigating 
Harry Stoddard’s recent activities. He pulled 
wires, from an easy chair in the hotel bedroom. 
Stoddard, he stipulated, was never to know of 
his activities in his behalf. 

It appeared to him as incredible, as inordi- 
nately and ironically amusing, that he should be 
taking a hand in the financial affairs and mari- 
tal future of his divorced wife’s erstwhile lover. 
Such things, he reflected sardonically, only hap- 
pened in real life. They were unbelievable. 

But Eve must have her chance. She must 
find her tired feet set on a path which would 
lead her, if not to happiness, then to peace. 
And it was not necessary to indicate to her the 
hand that had set them there. The main thing 
was to get Charlotte Dane safely married and 
that burden lifted from Stephen’s shoulders. 

So he went on writing discreet but powerful 
letters to his many important connections and 
pulling the various wires. And eventually 
Harry Stoddard wired to Charlotte Dane in 
triumph, and followed his wire to New York. 

He stood once more with her in her little 
room. The last time they had been there, the 
future had seemed very uncertain and their 
chance of happiness very far away. Now 
both future and happiness were within the 
reach of their united hands. 

“Collins and Wilkins . . . biggest firm in 
Chicago . . . manager of the bond depart- 
ment . .. good record—social connections. 
Charlotte, Charlotte, do you mind leaving 
New York?” 

Mind? She was grateful beyond words! To 
leave the town where she had lived, in boredom 
and resentment, with Stephen Dane! To leave 
the town where she had cast in her lot with 
Helene Carter and feverishly tried to believe 
| that freedom was the end in itself—not the 
| means to an end! To leave the town in which, 
| in all probability, that strange woman who had 
| loved Harry was now living! To leave the town 
|in which she had learned humiliation and 
| suffering! 
| She put her arms around his neck and the 
| tears ran down her cheeks. Always a pretty 
| woman, even when she cried, as Stephen could 





have told him. But Stephen’s successor, 
not thinking of him. He was thanki 
ever vague gods he worshiped that 
brought this desirable woman into his ; 
to have and to hold forever. 

For like most men who have lived 
and who have loved illicitly—if love is ey 
the last analysis, illicit—Harry Stoddard 
equipped with all the sentimental yeamip 
for Real Love and domesticity and stabil 
How long those yearnings would endure, oy, 
fulfilled, was up to life—and Charlotte, 

He kissed her, deeply. He vowed himself, 
dedicated himself to her service. He was he 
forever—all he was, all he had. And she} 
lieved him as woman must believe if the rage; 
to goon. And she was quite justified. Fork 
meant what he said. Meant it with every fy 
in his being. 

They were married, as soon as possible, } 
pleasant clergyman who had no uncomfortah 
scruples about the remarriage of the divons 

And then Charlotte and Harry Stodday 
went to Chicago to begin, literally, a new lik 
And news reaching the god from the machiy 
in his hotel suite, he smiled ironivally aj 
struck them off his list of entanglements, 

News reached Stephen through Max Wer. 
heim, who was looking forward to his om 
coming marriage. Max was impresse1 with}i 
winning of Helene Carter and with hamself {x 
this major accomplishment. He wa: quitei 
love with her. He had his racial pride in py. 
session of a rare and costly object, and he ws 
rich enough to give Helene everything se 
wanted. 

What Helene herself thought of her ner 
alliance is another matter. But Max seeme 
easy to guide, simple to manage, and she likel 
him and was tired of her frittering, unsettle 
life. She realized that he mentally exaggerated 
the importance of her social position, but tht 
did not worry her in the least as she felt sk 
was marrying beneath her and thus conferring 
an inestimable favor upon her future husbani. 

Thus Max wrote to Stephen in a rather om- 
gratulatory strain. As the first Mrs. Dane hal 
remarried, said Max, it was no longer necessary 
for Stephen to support her. He added his om 
news and signed himself sincerely § tephen’s 

Stephen Dane was definitely free from ther 
sults of a summer thunder-storm in Connect 
cut, from a summer thunder-storm in a boy’ 
bewildered, waking heart. Free. ; 

What freedom would have meant to him: 
little earlier, he dared not think. 

Yet was he free? He was released from th 
financial obligation—all the  sacriice 
trouble it had entailed. He was relezsed from 
all responsibility toward Charlotte, but le 
would never escape from his memories. They 
were etched into his mind and being as upd 
a copper plate, etched with the acid of expert 
ence and self-reproach and disillusionment. 

Well, Charlotte was married. He was mt 
able to give Eve the comforts he wanted for 
her. Eve now was as Charlotte had been. Sit 
did not demand the senseless luxuries. Butshe 
made her righteous demands. : 

She wanted the “chance” he had promise 
her for the baby so long ago. She wantel 
security, stability. She wanted to be free of 
the thought that he was keeping 
woman. For that is what it had amounted 
to, Stephen thought, when month after 
he had drawn Charlotte’s check. ; 

He saw, by chance, in a society not ce in the 
newspapers, that Mrs. Stella Bedford was 
ing for Europe for an “indefinite stay, 

This brought before him, acutely phrasé 
out of his last quarrel with Eve. He] lost 
his temper, had spoken of her mother in tems 
which, however true they might be, could not 
fail to wound that lady’s daughter. 
thought desperately, if Eve ever cami: 
him, would it be possible for her to forget what 
he had said? 

It was not, he told himself, that he was i! 
man enough to seek his wife out and ask 
frankly to pardon him; not that he was fol 
willing to abase himself, to retract the 
he had said to her. Pride did not hold ‘ 
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but fear. It seemed to him that Eve 
gould never look at him again without both 
doubt and reproach in her lovely eyes. 

Lovely and beloved. For he loved her. In- 
credible as it seemed, he loved her. Incredible 
because, in his night-long preoccupation with 
his thoughts of her, it appeared to him im- 
possible that a man, loving as deeply as he did, 
could have wounded her so cruelly. 

But he must sve her. And soon. For some 

jal arrangement must be made for Junior 
if she, Eve, would not consider help for herself. 
And he must know, one way or another, if her 
jeaving him was final. 

He returned each night to sit in the empty 
little flat and stare at the walls and wonder why 
and how he had come to make such a mess of 

ings in general; to speculate angrily and 
endlessly upon Thorpe Bedford; to cry out in 
his heart for the return of Eve, of the boy. And 
to alternate between hot fits of emotion in 
which his impulse was to get up and go to her 
and plead for his happiness, and cold fits of 


stoic patience in which he convinced himself | 


that to wait was the better part. If she loved 
him, if she wanted him, she must come back 
voluntarily. 

It was now autumn. The summer had 

by. Stephen was glad that his change 
of jobs had precluded a vacation. Holiday- 
making was not in his heart. 

He grew thin and haggard. Even more than 
the warm comfort of Eve’s physical presence, 
he missed and longed for the spiritual sense of 
co ionship, the sense of being beloved. 

Then Bedford sent for him. 


Eve saw her mother off. She obtained leave 
of absence from the office and stood on the 
deck of the liner with Stella and talked triviali- 
ties. It was a day of dark skies—a discourag- 
ing, drizzling day. Stella, wrapped in her 
traveling-coat, shivered. She led the way to 
her cabin, saying, over her furred shoulder: 

“Come below a moment—you’ve plenty of 

Eve followed, dragging her steps. She was 
tired. Yet the work was not hard, was even 


very interesting, and she knew that during | 
her daily absences Junior was well taken care | 
of. But fatigue was her constant companion | 


—the fatigue of sleeplessness, of continual 

thought, of constant emotion. Unhappiness 

isa wearisome thing, and it stooped her slender 
Ts as with a tangible burden. 

She felt—hopeless. It wasn’t possible to go 
on in this day-to-day fashion. She must see 
Stephen, must come to some agreement with 
him. She had told him never to speak to her 

in. That had been, of course, an absurdity. 

le must speak to her and she to him. What 

did people talk about who had loved and 
wanted each other passionately, who had taken 
each other for better or worse, who had given 
a child life, who had misunderstood and 
quarreled and parted? 

Every morning when she first awoke, in that 
dreamy state of consciousness between waking 
and sleeping, she had thought, “Today will 

him back to me.” 

But awake she knew it was not as easy as 
allthat. He might come to her—but more was 
involved than physical return. 

In the cabin, filled with flowers and great 
baskets of fragrant fruit and packages of books, 
Stella looked about her and read the cards 
and tossed them aside. Eve said: 

“When you told me you were sailing, I was 
astonished. Wasn’t it rather sudden? How 

ng will you stay?” 

Imade up my mind practically overnight,” 
“As to how long, I don’t 


She looked at Eve. Her child. The child 


"she had never really known; the child who had,. 


Spititually, disowned her years before. And 
‘impulse, genuine enough if not, perhaps, en- 
» took her, and she rose from the edge of 


her berth, put her arms about her daughter 








‘id looked eagerly and wistfully into her eyes. 


~ “Eve—you’ve had a hard time. Would you 


r coming over to me—you and the boy? 
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©). throat, on chin and eye 


neglect puts its ruthless fingers. 
Stealthily, steadily, it spirits 
away the youthful loveliness of 
a woman’s face and throat, leaving 
in its stead a disheartening, pre- 
mature appearance of age. 

Neglect, like time, knows three 
subtle ways to destroy a woman’s 
beauty. Insidiously it traces tragic 
wrinkles at the corners of her eyes 
and mouth—it causes her proudly 
chiselled chinline to droop — it 
weaves a network of tiny lines in the 
once-satiny texture of her throat. 
And any one of these three things 
will make a woman look old, how- 
ever few her years. 

How shamefully careless is the 
woman who allows neglect to steal 
away her youth! Patient daily care 







is all she needs to keep her face and 
throat beautifully young. 

Dorothy Gray’s long experience 
in caring for women’s faces showed 
her how neglect always puts its age- 
ing mark on throat and chin and 
eye, and she was inspired to devise 
sane, effectual treatments and prep- 
arations that combat a drooping 
chinline, a crépy throat, lines, and 
wrinkles. 

These treatments are all clearly 
explained in the booklet which Miss 
Gray will gladly send you, and the 
same exquisite preparations used in 
the Dorothy Gray salon treatments 
may be had at all leading shops. 


DOROTHY GRAY 


753 Fifth Avenue, New York. Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Atlantic City, Washington 


KS KKK LIK I KK Se Ke Sate Kae Sana Satan Kaden Sn Se Kata ta dn ten Kan ta tata Sata tn tata ta tata tata ta te at 
DOROTHY GRAY, Seven Fifty Three Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me the Dorothy Gray booklet. I am particularly interested in: The Treatment 
of Lines and Wrinkles 0 The Treatment for Double Chin () The Treatment for Relaxed 


Muscles and Crepy Throat. 


KK Ha Kn Hae 


Name 
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“dog days” after 
a gruelling 
round of golf, 

dusty breezes, 
brazen sun—your skin has a perfect 
right to feel “sulky”— dry, tired, 
lined, worn... Try this remedy:— 








A whipping cold shower, and a gen- 
tle application of fragrant Frostilla! 
Amazing, the results. For this sooth- 
ing lotion makes the skin so amiable 
—so smooth—so white—so happy. 


After shopping and rides and swims 
and play—pat on Frostilla—the 
comforting, protective lotion that 
banishes all irritation and leaves 
instead a feeling of well being ...with 
never an after-trace of stickiness. 
50c and $1, in new blue-label bottles, at druggists 
and ‘department stores everywhere. Or write for 
an attractive, useful sample sent FREE on request. 
Dept.229, The Frostilla Company, Elmira, New York 


(Sales representatives: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 
Inc., Madison Ave. and 34th St., New York City). 


FROSTILLA 


0. 
exposed and 
irritated skin 
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You’ve never let me do much for you,” Stella 
said vaguely, “but—this time? I’ll take care of 
you both; you need a long rest—you need 
time to get straightened out. If you’d come, 
I’d take a house in the south of France. We 
could find a good nurse—the climate would be 
ideal for the baby. Think it over.” 

Eve said, touched: ‘‘That’s good of you, but 
—I’d rather not.: I’d rather fight it out here. 
I can’t pick up and drop things and go away.” 

Stella said, low: “‘But I want you.” 

Then, suddenly, an authentic cry rose from 
her. She was alone, she was defeated, and a 
sense, a recognition of that loneliness and defeat 
seized her and shook her. Later she would re- 
cover, would veil her knowledge from herself; 
she would drift, idle and lovely and admired, 
through the alien towns and think herself 
rather martyred. But now she was afraid. So 
she cried out: 

“T need you!” 

Eve’s heart turned over. She laid her cheek 
against Stella’s and said, very simply, very 
sorrowfully: ‘“It’s—too late.” 

Stella said nothing. Too late! She should 
have needed Eve so many years ago. 

They kissed in silence. There were tears in 
the gray eyes, so like and so unlike. 

The warning for visitors sounded. Eve left 
the cabin, pausing to look back at the woman 
who stood there alone, flowers all about her, 
the scent of ripe fruit on the close air. It 
seemed to Eve that she would always remem- 
ber her mother in that little moment, sur- 
rounded by full-blown roses and matured fruit 
—tall and beautiful and alone. 

That night she thought of it again, lived 
over the swift and somehow poignantly final 
scene. Too late! 

Yet it would have been a partial solution, 
she thought, to have followed Stella on the next 
steamer, to have cast everything she had ever 
known aside, to have marked time. She had 
not been abroad since her childhood. But she 
and Stephen had planned a dream trip, when 
Junior was old enough, when they could af- 
10nd Ie. - ts 

Afford it? They hadn’t been able, honestly, 
to afford anything; not each other, not their 
happiness, not the boy. There was more to 
this affording business than just—money. 
They had run short of spiritual coin. 

No, she could not follow Stella. She could 
not run away, leaving things unfinished, un- 
resolved. She could not—quit. 

Gertrude said to her a day or so later: “‘Isn’t 
it time you saw Stephen?” 

“T suppose so. But——” 

“But the first step should come from him? 
Perhaps. Yet,” mused Gertrude over her 
cigaret, “if you should meet half-way?” 

Eve was silent. Gertrude said, huskily, not 
looking at her: 

“You do love each other. 
away like that—it’s not wise.” 

“He failed me,” said Eve. And added, “And 
I failed him.” 

“They all fail us,” Gertrude said, out of a 
somber wisdom, “and we fail them. But it 
doesn’t matter. Not if you care—and try again. 
It’s the trying that counts—and the loving.” 

Stella wrote from the boat. When the letter 
reached Eve she opened it wearily, hoping that 
Stella would not urge her coming—for there 
were tired times when that escape seemed so 
right and so desirable. She read the letter. 
There was no word of invitation in it, but 
there was a sentence at which she stared, in- 
credulous, for all her forewarning by Bedford. 

“Did you know,” her mother wrote, rather 
gallantly, “that Harry Stoddard had married? 
And, of all people, Stephen’s first wife?” 

Charlotte and Stoddard. Then Stephen was 
—free? She did not realize until that mo- 
ment how bound she had considered him. 

Then Bedford sent for her. 

She went at the appointed hour—an evening 
hour—and found him alone, restless, walking 
about the big suite. His nurses had been dis- 
missed. He was himself again. A shining red 
scar disfigured his broad temples. He had 
grown thin. 


To throw love 


He did not offer to take her hand, 
merely: “I wanted a talk with you, 4, 
your things off. How is the boy?” 

She answered mechanically, sitting op 
edge of her chair, disturbed and embarn. 
by this intimate encounter. Bedford x 
near the living-room mantel. She had ah 
frantic impulse to cry out, “Ples 
move away!” Entirely absurd, entirely 
nine. 

She was remembering another mantg ; 
another room—she was looking at the scar 

Bedford said slowly: “I’ve made a meg 
things, rather, Eve. Will you believe met 
I meant, all along, to help you? We w 
talk about—that other day. We’ve spoken 
that before. The point is, I wanted to hy 
you and,.of course, Stephen. I didn’t suep 
I had much better have kept out of thing 
but I’ve always had an instinct for meddling 
It’s made me rich, that instinct.” 

He went on heavily: 

“My reputation—well, you know it. Ityg 
dinner-table conversation and quarrel jj 
through your childhood. I suppose you thit 
a man of my type doesn’t do things withoy 
ulterior motives. Perhaps he doesn’t, although 
I swear to you that in your case if I had; 
motive other than a desire to see you happy, 
I didn’t know it. 

“At the same time I couldn’t have reach 
the place where I am—the place of a successh 
man—however little that means to you,” k 
said—wistfully, she thought—‘‘if I had m 
had some power of clear and unprej 
thought. That fall I had didn’t knock it ot 
of me. Perhaps it cleared my senses. Tellm, 
are you willing to go back to your husband” 

“T don’t know,” she said. 

“T suppose not. Answer me truthfully. Dy 
you still love him?” : 

Did she? Shc questioned her sore heart 
passionately, in the little silence that followed 
Could she love him after the things he hal 
said, the things he had thought? She que 
tioned, and her heart answered clearly, and sh 
said, low: 

“Yes—TI still love him.” 

Bedford said, without surprise: “Of cour 
Then you must go back to him.” 

Eve made a gesture of despair. “But—h 
I can’t tell you,” she cried, “but how can weg 
back to where we were after all thathas bea 
said between us?” 

“Men,” her stepfather told her gently, “sy 
a good many things in anger, in passion. | 
don’t suppose you'll forget. But you mustin} 
You are married, you have a child, you ca ea 
each other. These are foundations upon Wilt 
you can build something enduring,” 
Bedford, successful man and mocker 6 
gods and admitted rake. BA 

“Something enduring,” he repeated ® 
flectively. ‘I advise you to do it. It mem 
work, it means sacrifice, it means the gradu! 
discarding of a number of things and the use 
tools and bricks that you are still too young 
have in your hands. I am perfectly aware 
what parted you and Stephen. My fault. Bu 
his fault, too, and yours.” ; 

“Mine?” She asked, but in admission, 
in hurt or wonder. 3 

“Yes. You made no allowance,” he stil 
and smiled, “for the way the masculine bri 
works. Women have to make those 
ances, you know.” : 

She pondered a moment; then said frankly 
“T never should have come to you in st 
place. At the very beginning. We sh 
waited—worked it out ourselves.” : 

“Yes. No. You shouldn’t have come tom 
I suppose,” he said, rather wearily. “I was 
one person who wanted to help you. Butit 
not wise in a woman to put her man W® 
obligations to another man. Esj i 
kind of man. Had I been your fath 
am not.” 

He looked at her. No, he could never 2" 
sired this young, fine-drawn girl. — : 

Eve said perplexedly, ignoring his s' 
thinking things out loud: “We should me 
have married. I—I couldn’t be generos 
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“Flatter your Hands” 
says BILLIE BURKE 


This famous stage beauty ... New York’s smartest set... . 


allthese gay, clever women use this New Cutex Liquid Polish 


OW do they keep their busy, 
capable hands exquisite and 
pretty when they use them for so 
much interesting active work? 
Women‘who combine a career and 
a brilliant social life tell us the 
answer is quite simple. Just the 
New Cutex Liquid Polish which pro- 
tects the nails so they cannot look 
grubby no matter what you do. 
Applied once a week it gives new 
personality to the hands. Its lovely 
brilliance lasts day after day in spite 
of wear or water. Stains and dirt 
that usually discolor and roughen 
the nails disappear when you wash 
your hands. Your fingertips remain 
shining — exquisitely chic — for a 
whole week! 


Miss Ivy Maddison 


“Riding-togs Require 
Impeccable Nails’’ 
says New York horsewoman 


“To keep my nails in condition,” 
‘ays Miss Ivy Maddison, well-known 


.ve come tom -New York horsewoman and winner 
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Yat many smart Horse Shows, “I 


always use a liquid polish—the New 


: Cutex kind—which withstands per- 


spiration and washing. It’s very 
Matural-looking, perfectly sporting, 


and, in my opinion, the nicest pos- 


finish for any sportswoman’s 
” 





Miss Burke’s 
expressive hands 


RS 


Billie Burke keeps her 
hands lovely with the 
NewCutex Liquid Polish 


At a Palm Beach fancy dress ball or 
at her stately country home, she is 
just the golden haired merry young 
woman who married Florenz Zieg- 
feld, whose plays assemble the most 
beautiful women in America. 

“T love the stage,” says Billie 
Burke, “but I also love simple coun- 
try things— gardens, woods, tramps— 
dogs. What 
terrible things 
it does to my 
hands! 
































‘Chez Ninon’”’ 


advises this polish 


Mrs. Nona McAdoo Cowles, New 
York and Washington society woman, 
presides over the smart little Madi- 
son Avenue shop “Chez Ninon.” 
“Of course, I use Cutex Liquid 
Polish,” she says. ‘‘It’s so thoroughly 
becoming—makes the whole hand 
look prettier and better groomed — 
gives a clever touch of sparkle.” 














“I find the new Cutex Liquid Polish 
protects the nails from stains and 
dirt and is so flattering. In fact, I 
adore all the Cutex preparations— 
the Cuticle Cream—and the Remover. 
My friends say, ‘What lovely half- 
moons you have!’ ” 

Give your hands personality with 
this new Polish. With Polish Re- 
mover 50c; without Remover, 35c. 
Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris 






Special introductory offer—for 6c 









Send 6c and coupon below for sample of 
New Cutex Liquid Polish. (If in Canada, 
address Dept. C-9, Post Office Box No. 
2054, Montreal, Canada.) 


Northam Warren, Dept. C-9, 
114 West 17th St., New York 
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eA woman 


tells why 


MEN 


lose their 


ust a man lose his hair before 
M fifty? Is there no hope? Read 
what a famous beauty expert says: 


‘‘Men abuse their hair. They wear 
tight hats. They do not brush and 
massage their hair enough every 
day—worst of all—they try every 

‘‘cure-all’ that comes along. 


My advice to men is this: 


1 Brush your hair thoroughly several times 
a day. Loosen the scalp by daily mas- 
sage with the finger tips. 


2 Stick to one good crude oil shampoo 
like Taroleum—and to one good rep- 
utable hair tonic like Wildroot. 


‘< OLLOw these two rules and you'll 
F keep your hair ten years longer 
at least.”’ 
Use Wildroot Hair Tonic instead of 
water to wet your hair every morn- 
ing—and you'll never have dandruff. 
Ask your barber for Wildroot Tar- 
oleum Shampoo and Wildroot Hair 
Tonic. He has them. At all drug 
stores too. 


WILDROOT 


HAIR TAROLEUM 
TONIC SHAMPOO 
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couldn’t forget. I’ve always been selfish, 
wanting to be—the first. I was never that to 
anyone, you know. First, I couldn’t forget— 
the other wife. I couldn’t make myself believe 
that she didn’t exist any more.” 

“Suppose he had been a widower?” 

“Oh, that!’ She flung out her hand, palm 
up. “Hard, of course—but different. Char- 
lotte Dane lived, walked the streets I walked— 
remembered, perhaps, in her way, the things I 
was remembering in mine.” 

“Very few women,” Bedford told her bru- 
tally, “escape marrying widowers—in that 
sense. Widowers whose pasts—live. You 
put,” he said astonishingly, ‘you put too much 
emphasis on—sex.”’ 

Eve flushed. Was that it? Had her spiritual, 
or what she thought her spiritual shrinking, 
been mere physical distaste, physical jealousy? 
The tide of color rose to her dark brows, 
flooded her forehead. Oh, she thought, if it 
were that, how—despicable! 

While Bedford watched her the telephone 
rang. He picked up the instrument and said 
a short word or two into it. Eve did not hear. 

She was concerned with the idea that Bed- 
ford was right. That her hatred of Charlotte, 
of the entire situation, had. been a sexual 
hatred. And she despised herself for it. 

Bedford was right. Eve’s case against 
Stephen’s first wife was built on the sharing of 
his beloved body. She was a woman, and she 
never would have, had never had, the sense 
that Stephen had of a tie which is apart from 
and beyond the flesh, a tie called marriage. A 
tie which may become irksome, which may 


| become detestable, but which, somehow, holds 


over all parting and all severance. Eve would 
never know this, being a woman. Stephen 
would know it, being a man and the sort 
of man he was. He would never speak of it 
to her, but he would remember. 

There was a knock on the door. Bedford 
went to it, opened it, and Stephen came in, 
brushing by him with a hard look and with- 
held hand. He advanced into the room, saw 
Eve, stopped dead. 

“How thin she is!” was his first thought. 

‘How ill he looks!’’ was hers. 

He said, “Eve!” rather low, and turned to 
Bedford with a gesture, half. bafflement, half 
anger. A trap, then? But to see Eve for the 
first time since their quarrel in the rooms of the 
man who had been the cause of it! He had 
answered Bedford’s impersonal summons be- 
cause he felt that something was due him, that 
things must be clear between them—he didn’t 
know what or how. But he had not dreamed 
that Eve would be here. Now she was speaking 
—to Bedford. 

“Tt—isn’t kind of you,” she was saying. 

“Perhaps not. Sit down, Dane. We want 
to get this straight. I think it’s better that it 
should be done with all of us here at once— 
not piecemeal. Let’s waste no time. You and 
Eve had separated over her visit to me. She 
came to ask me to get a job for her. I know 
that you would rather she hadn’t come to me. 
But she did. 

“T was in the devil’s own humor. I had one 
of my periodic headaches. Eve and I mis- 
understood one another. There was no ques- 
tion, however, of its being her fault that I hit 
my fool head against a mantelpiece. As far as 
her leaving me in that way, she only was 
thinking of you, Dane. No matter what my 
quasi-relation to her, the papers would have 
played up her being there. She was right to 
leave me. 

“T have seen her since, at the hospital, and we 
had a brief talk. But she told me a good deal 
she didn’t know she told. Tell me, Dane, just 
what this tangle is. Tell me how, in what way, 
I am involved with your wife in your mind. 
Better speak the truth. It can’t hurt us nearly 
as much as evasions—now.” 

Stephen sat very erect on his chair. He said 
hoarsely: “I was a fool. I was beside myself 
with anger and with hurt pride—and sus- 
picion. I couldn’t understand. I said unfor- 
givable things to Eve. I—I suggested to her 
that your relations—yours and hers——” 


“Wait a moment,” Bedford said quiei) 
while Eve shivered in her. chair, ‘“p, 
You didn’t mean that. You don’t mean gy 
you’re saying now. You know Eye, y 
loved her—you married her. What you me 
was—if you'll forgive me for acting ag jnhe 
preter to yourself—what was my in 
Eve? And you would not have asked 
you would have accepted the explanation 
I am her stepfather, that she came into mp 
house as a baby and grew up there, unless yw 
were obsessed with the legend of me—of} 
the man, Thorpe Bedford. Am I right?” 

“TF suppose so,” Stephen muttered, 

“Very well. Then ask, ‘What is my inteny 
in her?’ I have asked myself. For a long tiny 
I believed it—paternal. I remembered her x 
a baby, as a leggy little girl. I remembered 
authentic affection for her. I wanted her y 
be happy. I realized how unhappy she hai 
been—how I and her own mother had m& 
things rather dreadful for a little girl just 
ginning to grow up. She learned from w; 
bitter wisdom, Dane. 

“When I saw her again, with you, when gy 
came to me in her distress, when she looked» 
me to help you two toward a happy, a right 
marriage, I was glad. It seemed to me thy 
in helping I could make, a little, amends. Ay 
then perhaps I grew sentimental about her 
about the daughter I might have had. 

“Then, later, perhaps I forgot—the daughter 
—and remembered only the woman, 
lovely and gallant, fighting big odds. Not just 
economic problems, not just the responsibilitis 
of motherhood, wifehood, but life itself—an 
all the past. For we have contributed largely 
—you with your first marriage, I with my mr 
riage to her mother, and her mother, too, in 
her own way. 

“T watched her fight and I loved her. Itw 
as nearly sexless a love as a man of my stam 
is capable of—nearly, but not quite. Iam not 
the man to lose sight of the woman in the be 
loved. But whatever it was—it held no malice 
aforethought, it had nothing of harm in it for 
you orher. I loved her as a man loves a remote 
dream. That’s all. 

“When, in my library, I turned ugly towarl 
her, I was reacting mechanically as my lif 
has molded me to act. I don’t regret my 
life. I have had a good time. I’ve paid forit. | 
haven’t minded. I wouldn’t change. Iammy- 
self! But Eve, your wife, my stepdaughter 
was a precious thing to me, once I had foun 
her again. A walled garden. 

“T’ve spoiled that. There can be no mor 
friendship between the three of us. Sucha 
thing would be impossible. It’s better so. Bet 
ter that I should go on with my life as itis; 
better that you two should work out your 
own problems together. That is what marriag 
means. No outside interest, no outside love 
can be of assistance. Merely—a hindrance. 

“We are adult people. It would be absurdts 
try to tell each other that we three could gom 
in a desultory acquaintanceship as if nothing 
had happened. You are standing on your om 
feet now, Dane—financially and otherwis. 
You no longer need me. You never did, really. 
This—encounter—is merely to say good-by. 

He walked over to Stephen, stood over him. 
Stephen rose mechanically and the two met 
faced each other. It was as if they had for 
gotten Eve’s presence. 

“Good-by,” said Bedford, and did not hold 
out his hand. What was the use of sucha 
gesture? ‘“Good-by. And you're a fool if you 
don’t get down on your knees to that 
yours and ask her pardon. As for me—s 
what you like tome. I'll takeit.” 

“There’s nothing to say,” Stephen said, with 
difficulty. He knew that he had lost Bedf 
Now that Bedford would pass from his life 
from Eve’s, he knew that he liked him—that 
he admired him—that, even, he respected 
But Bedford was right. They couldn't # 
on with him as the shadowy third. : 

Bedford went to Eve. She was cryiig 
quietly. He pulled her up to her feet. | ts 

“Run along,” he said, “my dear. 
voice was marvelously gentle, marve 
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_ similar offer. Then they walked to the door. 


is it all right?” 


tender. ‘‘Take that young man of yours out 
of here and straighten things out. Leaving me 
out of it, there has been fault on both sides, as 
Isee it. Well, it isn’t too late.” 
Stephen asked, choked: ‘““Eve—you’ll come?” 
She nodded. 
“My car’s outside,” said Bedford. ‘Take it 
«ad go where you please.” 
There was a wordless moment while Stephen 
and Eve remembered their wedding-day and a 


Eve looked back. Bedford was standing in 
the middle of the room, his head sunk, his chin 
on his breast, looking at them. He looked very 
big and very much alone. 

She ran back, touched his hand. 

“Good-by,” she whispered—and then her 
tears were on his sleeve. 

When the door had shut behind them, he 
went to a chair and sat there heavily, not mov- 
ing. Everything would be all right, he thought. 
No need to tell them about the money destined 


for the little boy. - No need that they should ' 


ever know he had been instrumental in freeing 
Stephen from Charlotte’s claim on him. 

After a time he went to a telephone and 
called a number. 

“Jack?” he asked, and laughed . . . “Sure 
—myself in person again. Let’s throw a party 
—a fairly lively one. Call up some of the crowd 
and come over. You might get Angele if she’s 
free. She’s at swords’ points with me, of 
course, but perhaps I can fix things up... 
All right? . . . Attaboy!” 

He went back to his chair, rang for his man, 
gave his orders—ice, fruit juice, plenty of gin 
and Scotch, a table got ready for poker, an- 
other for bridge. Then he sat and waited, 
brooding, a lonely and sardonic man. 


Eve and Stephen were in the car. 

“Where?” he asked her. 

“Not—not to Gertrude’s—not yet. She 
knows I’m out. She’s looking after Junior.” 

Stephen gave the impassive driver the ad- 
dress of the uptown flat. 

When they had reached there and he had 
opened their door, he stood aside and let her 
pass in ahead of him. The door closed. 
Stephen said, humbly: 

“Eve, have you forgiven me—can you for- 
give me?” 

She looked at him and at his ravaged, hag- 
gard face, and her heart leaped forward. All 
her own now. 

She went into his arms and felt the deep 
shudder that took him at the touch of her 
slender body against his after all the weeks of 
longing and loss. She laid her arms around his 
neck and said, very sweetly, very clearly: 

“Dearest, I have forgotten.” 

He knew she had not. And never would. 
All the things they had planned to say to one 
another when next they met, all the talking it 
out they were to do, vanished before the close 
sense of their love and their nearness. Life was 
like that. They’d look back sometime and 
wonder—and be a little regretful. Now they 
kissed—and were happy—and were sorrowful 
—and loved each other .. . 

He said, after a time: “We'll start again. 
Eve, you knew Charlotte had remarried?” 

nodded. She did not want to hear of 
Charlotte now. She smiled. 
‘Coming back like this,” she told him, “is 
like—the day we were married.” 

Later, releasing her from his hungry arms, 
he went to the telephone. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked him. 

“T’m calling Gertrude,” he said, “and telling 
her that you’ll fetch Junior—in the morning.” 

Then, while she smiled at him across the little 
toom, he got his number, delivered his message. 
Replacing the receiver, he turned and said: 

“Gertrude says—it’s all right. Eve, tell me 


He waited, standing there. Eve's eyes, 
peple-sray, were lifted to his own. She said 
simply: 

“It’s all right, Stephen.” 

Then he came back to her. 
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THE END 





To Prove the Remarkable Results of 
the New Linit Beauty Bath— 








IMPLY swish a few hand- 

fuls of LINIT Starch in a 
basin of warm water— then 
wash your hands, using your 
favorite soap. The instant your 
handscome in contact with the 
water you are aware of a de- 
lightful smoothness — and 
ates you dry your hands, 
INSTANTLY your skin feels soft 
and smooth. 


HAT is also the imme- 
diate and startling ef 
fect of LINIT in your bath. 
Merely dissolve half a 
package or more of LINIT 
in the tub, bathe as usual 
—and then feel your skin. 
This satiny smoothness that 
feel after the LINIT Beauty 


ath comes from a thin layer 
of LINIT that is left on the skin. 





Make This | 
Simple Test 
On Your Hands 


This almostinvisible“coating” 
of LINIT absorbs perspiration, 
eliminates shine from the skin 
and in cases of irritation is 
most soothing. 


TARCH from Corn is the 
main ingredient of LINIT. 
Being a vegetable product, 
LINIT contains no mineral 
roperties to irritate the skin. 
n fact, the purity and sooth- 
ing quality of Starch from 
Corn are regarded so highly 
by doctors and dermatologists 
that they generally recommend 
it for the tender and sensitive 
skin of young babies. 
LINIT Starch is so economical that 
at least you should give it a trial. 
Let results speak for themselves. 
LINIT IS SOLD BY YOUR 
GROCER 


THE BATHWAY TO A SOFT SMOOTH SKIN «+ 
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had been engaged I should have expected to be 
thrown out on my ear after you discovered 
your ancestors.” 

“Aren’t you getting awful modest, all of a 
sudden?” she gibed. 

“Perhaps,” he conceded. “But all this 
genealogical business has set me thinking. I 
saw a genealogist myself in Boston yesterday.” 

Elizabeth flickered a wary eyelid at him. 
Was he serious? One never could tell. 

“Are you going to get yourself a family 
tree?” she ventured. 

“No,” he replied. “I just priced them and 
they come high. And even thea you never 
know just what you are going to get if the 
family-tree expert is honest. Suppose—well, 
just suppose I found that one of my ancestors 
had been hung for murder?” 

“Well, suppose you didn’t?” suggested 
Elizabeth. And added, “I simply can’t im- 
agine you going to see a genealogist, anyway.” 

“Tt was a social rather than a business 
call,” he explained. “Chap I knew at Yale. 
Bug on genealogy and an interesting chap. 
I think your mother ought to nizet him.” 

This did not interest Elizabeth, however. 
She wanted him to admit that he had come 
East to see her and apparently he had no such 
intention. In fact: 

“T did do a little private research myse!f on 
my way East” he told her. ‘I remembered 
that my mother’s grandfather came from 
Oswego and I wondered what the old chap had 
been like and what his fame, if any, might have 
been.” 

“Did you find out anything?” she asked. 

“T did,” he assured her. “And—I’ve de- 
cided to let my ancestors rest in peace.” 

Elizabeth’s eyes, startled, strove to read his. 

“The oldest inhabitant remembered him 
very well,” Richard explained. ‘He killed six 
people, you see, and he’d have been lynched, 
probably, if he hadn’t also killed himself.” 

“Not really!” gasped Elizabeth. ‘“You’re 
making it up!” 

““No—it’s true,” he informed hey calmly. 


I [* DID not seem particularly crushed to 


earth. And yet—was this the reason he 
was so different? Did he really think that a 
great-grandfather who was a murderer would 
stop her from marrying him if she wanted to? 
Not that she ever had decided that she did, but 
it was one thing for her to tell him she wouldn’t 
marry him ever and another for him to tell her 
that he couldn’t marry her, ever. 

“T think,” she announced, “you are very 
silly. Why select one ancestor and harp on 
him?” 

“Well, isn’t that the essence of genealogy? 
To pick this one or that and harp on him or her? 
And if the notables are desirables as ancestors 
it must be because we derive some qualities 
from them. Isn’t it logical to suppose we de- 
rive equally from the undesirables?” 

“But it was so far back and you’re not the 
least bit like him,” protested Elizabeth with 
surprising vehemence. ‘“You’re you and all 
the ancestors in the world # 

She stopped there, held her breath. His 
hand had swiftly captured hers. But she made 
no effort to-release her fingers. 

““‘Do—do you mean you’d marry me just the 
same?” he asked—and his brown eyes no longer 
teased or tormented. 

Two minutes before she had told him, almost 
viciously, that she wouldn’t. But now 

“‘I—I don’t know,” she murmured miserably. 
Miserably because her thoughts were racing 
ahead. “I—I don’t see how I can,” she ex- 
plained quickly, before he could speak. “Not 
—not just now, anyway. You see, I’ve got to 
think of Mother and—and her heart.” 

Richard disciplined a desire to grimace. 
He, like everybody else in Evanston, knew all 
about her mother’s Heart—it being the sort of 
heart that really should be capitalized. 

He was, deplorably enough, so little an ad- 
mirer of Elizabeth’s mother as to rejoice in the 
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Who Was Your Grandfather? (Continued from page 95) 


fact that Elizabeth was much more like her 
father. And, so far as her mother’s Heart was 
concerned, he felt sure that it was as sound as 
his and that she would live to be a hundred. 

And, still privately, he was convinced that 
as a mother-in-law she would be a complete 
pain in the neck. Yet he wanted Elizabeth 
enough to risk that. 

“You mean,” he suggested, feeling his way, 
“that—that it would be a shock to her if you 
told her we wanted to get married?” 

Elizabeth nodded. 

“T suppose,” he added thoughtfully, “that 
I am a regular George P. Babbitt of Main 
Street—no class nor distinction! Yet there are 
those who don’t consider me ineligible.” 

Elizabeth knew that very well. There was 
Muriel Pryce, for instance. And Annette 
Belden. 

“On the other hand,” Richard was saying, 
“if your mother is actually set on your corral- 
ling a t:tle I can see where she would consider 
me a complete loss. Does she really expect 
you to?” 

“T know it sounds awfully silly,’”’ apologized 
Elizabeth. “But—I think she does.” 

“Tt’s not at all silly,” he assured her. ‘‘Title 
or not, a man’s a man for a’ that.” His fingers 
gripped hers hard. “You'll get your title—if 
you want it,” he assured her. “‘But I hope——” 

“T don’t want it!” she protested. “I don’t 
want anybody except—except you. I—I— 
oh, Ricky, if it weren’t for Mother’s heart! I 
can’t help feeling the way I do. It scares me. 
She just turns purple and ” 

Richard might have said, “I’ve seen babies 
turn purple that way when they’re crossed,” 
but wisely he forebore 

The wife of a typical American husband who 
has made money. Such was Richard’s mother- 
in-law—he hoped—elect. The sort of woman 
to whom money has given power and whom it 
has made arrogant. 

“Oh, she’ll turn purple, all right,” said Rich- 
ard—but only to himself. 

To Elizabeth, however, he said: “I can see 
how you feel about it.”” And added, “I think 
I’ll drive you over to your hotel—the Myles 
Standish, isn’t it?—and pay my respects to 
your mother.” 

Elizabeth gazed at him, wide-eyed. “But 
that would be the very wors. thing you could 
do,” she protested. “She’d think that——” 

“T followed you here? Well, I did. But you 
weren’t so very sure of it for a minute, and 
I assure you she’ll never dream it.” 

Elizabeth was quite sure of the contrary. 
Her eyes, still apprehensive, told him so. 

“Oh, my dear,” he pleaded, “please remem- 
ber that I’m not_an insurance man—and a 
darned good one, if I say it as shouldn’t—for 
nothing. It’s my business to approach lions in 
their lairs—all insurance prospects are lions, 
you know ready to devour optimistic young 
insurance agents—and reduce them to lamb- 
like non-resistance. I do it every day.” 

Elizabeth wavered, in spite of herself. She 
remembered a phrase that her father had used, 
referring to Richard. Elizabeth’s father ap- 
proved of R‘chard. 

“That chap,” he had said, like the hopeless 
vulgarian he was, “could sell bedbugs.” 

This after Richard had sold him a policy he 
had no intention of taking. But between sell- 
ing insurance to Elizabeth’s father, and himself 
to her mother—well, there was a difference. 

She told him so, too. But it didn’t do any 
good. She had to let him have his way be- 
cause she couldn’t help herself. 

Nevertheless, she had an awful moment 
when, as they stepped into the Myles Standish, 
they confronted her mother, waiting for her in 
the lobby. She had an awful feeling that her 
mother’s heart was going to be affected right 
then and there. 

Richard had no such fear. He had felt quite 
sure her mother’s heart would not act up in 
public. He was right. Elizabeth’s mother 
merely tried to freeze him. 


Along with her pedigree and her pedigreed 
Pom, she had acquired a lorgnette. She used 
that, at once, on the quite unabashed Richard. 

“T met Miss Emerson in Plymouth this 
afternoon,” Richard explained, surprising both 
Elizabeth and her mother by that touch of 
formality, “‘and ventured to ask for the privi- 
lege of motoring her back here.” 

The lorgnette wavered a bit. It had been 
raised to put this young vandal from the hinter- 
lands in his place. Yet—one might almost 
suppose the young vandal knew his place. 


a oe impression was to deepen steadily, 
Richard intended it should and was 
rewarded by the gracious permission to have 
dinner with Elizabeth and her mother. 

Through dinner Elizabeth listened to him 
incredulously. He had very little to say to her; 
a great deal to her mother. 

And the things he said! Such as: 

“Oh, I quite agree with you, Mrs. Emerson. 
There is, after all, a certain noblesse oblige to 
really distinguished ancestry. I had a talk 
with an expert in genealogy only yesterday. A 
wonderful chap—I’d like you to meet him.” 

Elizabeth felt a little premonitory shiver run 
through her. She just knew what her mother’s 
next direct question would be. 

“You mean that you have taken up geneal- 
ogy too?” her mother asked. 

“Me?” he echoed. ‘Oh, so far as ances’ 
goes I’m in the same boat as Mr. John Nobody 
of Nowhere. Yet I do think it might be well if 
we all knew something about our family trees— 
don’t you?” 

“T think,” replied’ Elizabeth’s mother, “that 
in some instances ignorance would prove 


bliss.” 


“T quite agree with you,” said Richard. 

To Elizabeth, dinner seemed like a dream. 
She had no idea what Richard could be driving 
at; the afternoon seemed incredibly remote. 

At almost midnight she told him so. He 
had contrived to ask her if she would meet him 
after her mother had gone to bed. 

“T’ll try,’ she had promised. ‘But some- 
times Mother has to be read to sleep.” 

“T’ll wait until you come, anyway,” he said. 

Etizabeth came, feeling a bit guilty. He 
was there, waiting on the terrace, and, without 
a by-your-leave, took her hungrily into his 
arms. 

Presently he spoke, still holding her close. 
“T’ve waited so long for this———” 

“Oh, Ricky, I feel such a hypocrite. If 
Mother suspected” 

“Let’s not let her, just yet,” he suggested. 

“But what gain do you think you’ve made? 
Of course as long as you pretend to fall on your 
face and worship her family tree and agree 
with everything she says and make her think 
that you really believe that nobody without 
ancestors should marry anybody who has——” 

“But we all have ancestors,” he reminded 
her. ; 
“You know what I mean! You gave her the 
impression that I really ought to marry a title 
—or something like that. That I owed it to my 
ancestors. I—I felt almost as if you were a 
stranger, hearing you talk that way.” 

“I didn’t dare look at you,” he explained, 
and added impetuously, “Let’s get acquainted.” 

They would, to anybody who had happened 
to find them then, have seemed ever so well 
acquainted, certainly. But presently Elizabeth 
freed herself. 

“Oh, Ricky,” she breathed, “what’s the use? 
You never can change Mother. You saw to 
night how set she is on having her own way.” 

“At least you won’t marry a title now.” 

“Never!” she assured him firmly. 

“Atta girl!” he approved—and kissed her. 
“And you are going to marry me—wait and 
see.” 

“Have you really anything up your sleeve?” 

“T should think you’d know I had some 
by now,” he replied as his arm tightened aro! 
her. - : 
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mere brushin g 


cannot hein gs you 


fu l l pre tection 


Tuere are people who say: 

“All that a dentifrice can do is to clean. To 
claim any other qualities for such a product is 
to exaggerate.” 

But such a statement falls short of being 
correct. And it falls short in this way. No. 
ordinary dentifrice can clean in the vital spots 
where cleansing is most needed. For the acids 
that cause tooth decay and irritate the gums 
lodge in tiny crevices at The Danger Line, 


especially between the teeth, and also in the pits on the grind- 
ing surfaces. Into these places no tooth-brush can reach to 


scour the dangerous acids away. 

It follows, therefore, that since your tooth- 
brush alone cannot fully protect you—you must 
rely upon your dentifrice to do so. To safeguard 
teeth and gums it is necessary to use a dentifrice 
that can neutralize the acids at The Danger Line. 
To neglect taking this precaution . . . to trust 
oneself to just “a good cleansing dentifrice” is 
to invite disaster. The millions who brush their 
teeth regularly and still fall victims to decay are 
full justification for the statement. 

One dentifrice today does allay the danger of 
mouth acids: that is Squibb’s Dental Cream. For 
Squibb’s contains more than 50% of Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia, long recognized by dental 


TO SMOKERS 


You'll find Squibb’s Dental Cream 
wonderfully soothing after a day of 
smoking. It refreshes the mouth and 
gums. Sweetens the breath too. 
After a trial, you'll wonder how 
you ever got along without it, 











and medical authorities as being one of the most efficacious 
antacids known. Every time you use Squibb’s Dental Cream, 


particles of the Milk of Magnesia lodge in the 
tiny pits and crevices at The Danger Line. 
There they remain, neutralizing the acids, guard- 
ing against decay, reducing the peril of Pyorrhea. 
They work thus for a considerable time after 

use, too, giving protection all the while. 
Brush your teeth regularly with Squibb’s 
Dental Cream. It will clean your teeth. It will 
help to keep the entire mouth in healthy con- 
dition. It contains nothing to injure or irritate 
the most sensitive tissues. No grit, abrasives, 
astringents. Squibb’s Dental Cream is for sale 
at all druggists—4o cents a large tube. E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, New York. Manufacturing 
Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858. 
Copyright 1928 by E. R. Squibb © Sons 


SPOUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 


The “Priceless Ingredient” of Every Product is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 
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|That is twenty-six generations ago. 
| you any idea how many ancestors my family 
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They said good night then, Elizabeth pro- 


| testing that she must. But she lay awake fora 


long time after she slipped into bed, recalling 


| everything Richard had said to her mother. 
| And found, therein, no cause for optimism. 


Nor did the morning bring any light save 


| that which the sun shed over historic Plymouth. 
| Main Street basked in its brilliancy as Richard 


drove Elizabeth through it on their way to visit 
some of Plymouth’s historic shrines. 

A gain that, as even Elizabeth admitted. 
She had expected to visit these shrines with her 


| mother this morning—had told Richard so the 
| night before. 


“We'll let the morrow take care of itself,” he 


| had replied philosophically. 


And here they were. All because Richard’s 


ifriend, the genealogist, had appeared at the 


Myles Standish just after breakfast. 

The genealogist’s awe-inspiring name was 
Minot Chapman Dighton; he had black hair, 
horn-rimmed glasses and calm gray eyes. 

“T wonder,” Richard had said to Elizabeth’s 
mother, “if you’d like to talk with him. He can 
tell you more in an hour about genealogy than 
the average expert could in a month. And he 
knows everything about everybody who came 
over on the Mayflower.” 

Elizabeth wasn’ quite sure, but she had 
suspected that one of the calm gray eyes had 
flickered in what looked a lot like a wink. 

This was in her mind as Richard edged his 
car through Main Street. 

“Ts he really a genealogist?” she demanded 
abruptly. 

“One of the best—truly,” he assured her. 
‘“‘He’s got Ph. D.’s and heaven knows what else 
on the subject.” 

They went, first, to the Pilgrim Monument. 
But their ‘nterest in it was purely perfunctory; 
they eyed it for a moment and then turned 
their backs to it and talked. Not precisely as 
Romeo and Juliet talked, but moving toward 
the same end. . 

“Did you know the genealogist was coming 
this morning?” demanded Elizabeth. 

Richard grinned. “I’m paying his expenses 
and his fee—and it’s some fee,” he confessed. 
“T am, you will perceive, making a good be- 
ginning. No secrets from my wife even before 
she is my wife.” — 

“No secrets!” protested Elizabeth. “You 
haven’t told me a thing. Why did you have 
the genealogist come anyway?” 

“You have an awfully nice nose,” said 
Richard irrelevantly. ‘But to return to the 
point—not of your nose, by the way—I had 
him come to complete the genealogical educa- 
tion of your mother. I do think if she’s going 


|to take genealogy so seriously she ought to 
| know all about it, don’t you?” 


“What,” she demanded, “is he going to tell 


| Mother?” 


“Well,” replied Richard serenely, “I suspect 
among other things he’!’ tell her I’m probably 
descended from William the Conqueror.” 

“But you said you didn’t know anything 
about your family. You told Mother you had 
no more family than John Nobody of Nowhere.” 

“That was not my exact phrase—but it will 
do. The chances are that John Nobody of 
Nowhere is probably descended from William 
the Conqueror too. Almost everybody who is 
free, white and Nordic is, you see. It’s a mat- 
ter of simple arithmetic. 

“William the Conqueror—he was an awful 
yegg by the way—died in 1087,” he explained. 
Have 


tree provides me with if carried back to William 
the Conqueror?” 

“No,” admitted Elizabeth. 

“You'll be surprised,” he warned her. “Only 
about forty million, that’s all. And inasmuch 
as there weren’t that many people in all western 
Europe at that time, it’s a pretty safe bet that 
you and I and almost everybody must be de- 
scended from William the Conqueror.” 

“And—and you think,” wailed Elizabeth, 


| “that just because you are probably descended 


from William the Conqueror, Mother will feel 
differently about you? Well, she won’t!” 


“You mean,” he suggested, “that she might 
still consider Elizabeth of England a bette 
ancestor? If so, I might tie up to her. [’p 
told that if I’m willing to spend the money it 
will probably be easy to tie up to almost any- 
body the way ancestors spread out. One map 
managed to get all the way through to Adam,” 

He grinned, but Elizabeth remained sunk 
In spite of herself, she had hoped he had some 
really good plan. 

“Mother will just see what you were up to 
all the time,” she prophesied dolefully. “And— 
and try to make me promise never to see you 
again.” 

He remained amazingly philosophic. “Time 
will tell,” he remarked. “And speaking of 
time——” He glanced at his wrist watch, 
“Let’s go,” he added. “There are other things 
I'd prefer to do but I did promise your mother 
I’d show you Plymouth.” 

They returned to his car, descended to Main 
Street. There he came to a stop before an old 
house on which a brass plate announced that 
this, the home of a historical society, was 
open from ten to twelve A.M. and two to four 
P.M. daily. 

Inside, they were greeted by the member of 
the society who was showing the house that 
day. She led them around, delivering her 
formal little talk. 

They expressed polite interest in this and 
that. yet they hardly heard what their guide 
was saying. And she knew it. And though 
she never would see forty again, still she must 
have warmed to romance, if only vicariously, 
For: 

“I wonder,” she announced impulsively, 
“if you wouldn’t rather just roam around by 
yourselves.” 

This was quite against the rules. There 
were many small articles that might be carried 
away easily—articles that, once worth only a 
few pitiful pennies, were now almost priceless. 

“But they,” she reassured herself, ‘won't 
even see them.” 

They didn’t. In the room in which she left 
them was a chair in which William Brewster 
had once sat, all around them were relics as 
rare. But they faded from sight and mind as 
Richard opened his arms and Elizabeth crept 
into them. 

“Oh, my dear,” he murmured huskily. 

The custodian moved around downstairs. 
It was a dull morning for her, yet a little smile 
played around her lips. From above came not 
a sound. 

“They are making the most of the moment,” 
she approved. 

They were. Elizabeth felt this was her hour. 
If she had nothing more of life she would have 
this anyway. Its very impermanence gave it 
a savage sweetness to which she yielded wholly. 

Presently the custodian glanced at her watch. 
Noon! 

“T must close up,” she murmured, and went 
back to them, heralding her advance with a lit- 
tle cough. 

Fortunately, it penetrated. Elizabeth hast- 
ily freed herself and aped an absorbed interest 
in the Brewster chair. But she felt, somehow, 
the custodian was not deceived. 

Richard didn’t even make an effort to de- 
ceive anybody. “I suppose,” he suggested, 
“that the society welcomes contributions.” 

“Oh, of course,” said the custodian. 

He produced check-book and. fountain pen 
and wrote a check. As he offered it to her, her 
eyes caught the figure and widened. 

“Do you mean—so much?” she exclaimed. 

“It was worth it,” Richard assured her. 

She glanced from him to Elizabeth, whose 
face was ablaze. “I do hope you’ll both be 
ever so happy,” she said impulsively. 

“We hope to be,” said Richard. And added, 
“By the way, can you tell me where I can purl- 
chase a booklet called the Story of the Pilgrims 
or something like that?” 

“We have one downstairs,” she told him. 
“T’ll give you one.” 

Richard was turning its pages as they stepped 
out into the sunshine. 

“You drive,” he said to Elizabeth, ‘while I 
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!prime myself on the Pilgrims. Your mother 
will expect me to be a regular Baedeker on the 

, subject, I suppose.” 

| Elizabeth took the wheel and started the 
car while he, seated beside her, read on as they 
threaded their course through traffic. 

Suddenly he spoke. “Listen to this!” he 

commanded. And read a paragraph from the 
booklet to her: 


“Richard Fairfield was hired for a cooper 
at South Hampton, .where the ship vic- 
tualled and, being a hopeful young man, 
was much desired, but was left to his own 
likeing to go or stay when he came here, 
but he stayed and married here.” 


“Richard Fairfield?” echoed Elizabeth. 
| “Why, it’s the same name as yours. Do you 
think he could possibly be an ancestor?” 

“You never can tell. I’ve already picked up 
William the Conqueror as a possibility, you 


| know. This is an interesting book, anyway.” 


Evidently he found it so because they had 
reached the Myles Standish before either spoke 


|again. There after expertly parking the car, 
| Elizabeth broke the silence. 


“You certainly do seem to find it interest- 
ing,” she commented. 

Richard glanced up at her. His brown eyes 
both adored and teased. 

“T’ll show you what interested me so.” 

He handed her the booklet, pointing to a 
paragraph. This read: 


John Moulton, after he had been here 8. 
years was hung for killing a man and his 
eldest sone dyed before him; but his 2. sone 
is alive and married and hath 8. children. 


Elizabeth lifted wide, startled eyes. ‘John 
Moulton!” she echoed. “‘Why, that’s Mother’s 
Mayflower ancestor!’ 

“Your mother’s—and yours, I’m afraid.” 

“But the genealogist never said anything 





about it!” she protested. 
“He was probably being tactful,’ Richard 
explained. ‘Can you blame him? He may 


' havea large and expensive family on his hands.” 


Elizabeth, however, had had another 


‘thought. “Did you just discover this, or have 
| you known it all the time?” she demanded. 


“Only since talking to Dighton,”’ he replied. 
“He told me I’d find out about your ancestor 
in this very booklet.” 

‘‘He—he wouldn’t breathe a word of this to 
Mother!” protested Elizabeth quickly. 

“T’m rather afraid he has,’”’ confessed Rich- 
ard truthfully. And went on, hastily, “He’s 
a very honest genealogist. you see. But don’t 
worry—he takes a large view of the subject. 
You see we are all of us descended from all 
sorts of people, kings and pickpockets, states- 
men and—insurance agents. When you come 
right down to it, we all——”’ 

Elizabeth, however, was leaving him. She 
wriggled out from behind the wheel. 

“J—TI never dreamed you could be so heart- 
less and so cruel,” she flung at him tempestu- 
ously. “This will just about kill Mother— 
and J’Il—I’ll never forgive you.” 

The next moment she was gone. 

Richard followed more leisurely, even stdp- 
ping to light a cigaret. But he was not quite as 
much at ease as he seemed. H would have 
admitted that he believed in fighting fire with 
fire, ancestors with ancestors,’even a bit ruth- 
lessly if necessary. But heartless and cruel! 
That, he felt, was putting it pretty strongly, 
particularly as he had the opinion of the family 
physician who had once attended Elizabeth’s 
mother. 

“Heart!” the latter had snorted. ‘“She’s got 
the heart of an ox. I told her so—and you 
know what happened.” 

Richard did. Elizabeth’s mother had taken 
her Heart to a more diplomatic man. 

The lobby, as he entered, disclosed no sign 
of either Elizabeth or her mother. Minot 
Chapman Dighton was there, however. 

‘‘Where did she go?” demanded.Richard. 

‘“‘Where—and how!” murmured Dighton. 





“She asked me where her mother was and when 


‘I told her in bed, probably, she went up the 


stairs as if on her way to a four-alarm fire! 

“You say her mother’s—in bed?” echoed 
Richard, scared in spite of himself. 

“I’m afraid the lady has had what ow 
French cousins call a crise de nerfs,” explained 
Dighton. 

He grinned cheerfully, it being none of hig 
funeral. But the grin faded as Richard turned, 

“Hey, where are you going?’’ he demanded, ~ 

“Upstairs,” said Richard. “I must find out,” 

“Listen, my son,” expostulated Dighton, 
“You can’t barge in on the lady at sucha 
moment and ask her how she’s feeling. Be 
sides, I’m not so darn sure that either of us is 
very popular with her just now. 

“And,” -continued Dighton, “you must not 
forget, old chap, that I was invited to have 
luncheon with you. Here I am and there’s the 
dining-room. I crave nourishment—let’s go,” 

They went into the dining-room where 
Dighton at least eyed the menu with approval 
and consumed what he ordered with appetite, 

“T gave the lady the complete works, ex- 
plaining that most family trees turned into 
gallows-trees—and what of it?” he reported, 
“T also assured her that she need not worry 
inasmuch as less than a thousandth of her had 
anything to do with the lad that was hung, he 
being but one out of a thousand and twenty- 
four of her ancestors since. But she seemed to 
take it hard just the same.” 

Richard, however, only heard the first of 
that. Elizabeth had just come in—alone. 
She slipped into her place at a table, without 
a glance to right or left. Richard half rose. 

“Sit down!” commanded Dighton. 

“T just want to ask about her mother.” 

“Her mother must be better—else her very 
dutiful daughter would not have left her alone, 
idiot,” diagnosed Dighton, for his benefit. 

Richard sat down. Presently Dighton spoke 
again. 

“And apparently the invalid is able to sit up 
and eat of sustenance. It looks to me as ifa 
tray were being sent up to her.” 

This seemed likely. The tray was carried 
by a bus-boy who stopped that Elizabeth 
might inspect it. She nodded and he went on. 

Richard came to his feet and this time he was 
gone before Dighton could object. But he did 
not, Dighton noted, stop to speak to Elizabeth. 

‘And I’ll bet two to one that surprised her,” 
philosophized Dighton. 

He would have won. Elizabeth was, in fact, 
so surprised that she turned, to let one eye 
follow Richard. But he did not know that. 

“T’ll take the tray up,” he informed the bus- 
boy, catching him as he was about to enter the 
elevator. The bus-boy looked surprised but, 
noting the bill in Richard’s hand, relinquished 
the tray promptly. 

Richard, entering the elevator, was wafted 
upward to the third floor. There he traversed 
the corridor until he came to the door he 
sought. Then: ‘Forward the Light Brigade!” 
he murmured—and knocked at the door. 

Elizabeth, sipping soup in the dining-room, 
was quite unaware of this naturally. She felt 
like an orphan. She wasn’t sure anybody 
loved her. 

She had told Richard that he was cruel and 
heartless and that she never would forgive him. 
And then she had rushed off to find her mother. 
She had found her, in the sitting-room of the 
suite they occupied. 

“Why, Mother!” she had gasped from the 
threshold. ‘What are you doing?” : 

The question was purely rhetorical. Even 
the blasé Pom must have had an idea what his 
mistress was doing. A wardrobe trunk stood 
open and Elizabeth’s mother was jamming 
things into it. 

“Don’t ask idiotic questions,” she had 
snapped at Elizabeth. ‘Do you think I want 
to stay in Plymouth ancther minute now?” 

“But Mother,” Elizabeth had pleaded, “you 
—you mustn’t get excited. Your heart—— 

Her mother had simply ignored her. Then 
Elizabeth, trying to help, had been told to get 
out of the way. At her wit’s end she had sug 
gested they both go down and have luncheon 
and had been told that she was heartless. 
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larm fire!” “You are like your father—nothing ever 
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The Strange Case of Mrs. Arkwright (continued from poge 80) 


herself. ‘That was my life for three years, 
Doctor Channing; and every day of that time 
I thanked God that we had no children. I had 
made my own bed and I was prepared to lie on 
it, but the idea of exposing a child to his beast- 
liness was something I dared not think about. 
So you can imagine how I felt when, after three 
years of this life with him, I knew I was going 
to be a mother.” 

Her voice shook and faltered; but her eyes 
remained dry and hard as ever. 

“Tt filled me with despair,” she went on. 
“Tt was the one thing I had dreaded. I had 
beaten him so far, for nothing he could say or 
do could hurt me. My heart was like a stone. 
But a baby would soften it; and then he would 
break us both. He told me that himself.” 


he had had of broken lives and human 
shame and folly, this seemed to him the worst. 

“T don’t know how I got through those next 
few months,” the quiet voice continued. “He 
was always watching me with his bright little 
eyes; and his tongue was always ready with 
some sly remark to show me he was waiting. 

“He drank now more than ever. Night 
after night I had to sit opposite him at the 
dinner table. And night after night I left him 
there, still drinking; till hours later I would 
hear him come stumbling up the bare oak 
stairs into his bedroom at the far end of the 
corridor from mine. 

He was always a bad sleeper. He used to 
dose himself with brandy when he woke, as he 
usually did, in the early hours of the morning. 
The result was, of course, that he slept late; 
and we used to be as quiet as ever we could in 
the mornings, so as not to wake him.” 

Channing couid imagine the suspense which 
gripped that silent household, till the master 
should descend—white, stupid and venomous 
—to start another day again. But the imper- 
sonal interest of the chief sufferer was abnor- 
mal enough to arouse him. 

“You were telling me about your baby,” he 
said. Anything was better than that attitude 
of mind. 

“T lost it,” she said simply. “It was born 
too soon. I don’t know what happened. I was 
delirious, I think, at the time. And when I re- 
covered they told me my husband was dead.” 

“Your husband——” began Channing; but 
she had scarcely stopped when she went on 
again. 

“He had gone to bed sodden with drink as 
usual and had apparently smothered himself 
in his pillows.” 

“Yes,” agreed Channing. “I have known 
that to happen in other cases.” 

She continued as though he never had 
spoken. “He was found there by his servants 
in the morning, when they went to tell him 
about me.” She pressed her fingers to her eyes 
again. “I think that’s all,” she said quietly. 
“T had prayed for one or the other to be taken. 
But of course there was no need for both.” 

She dropped her hands in her lap again, and 
looked straight at Channing. She was as com- 
posed and as dignified as when she had first 
shaken hands with him. 

He began at once to explain to her the value 
of what she had told him. She asked for help; 
and it was likely, he told himself, that he was 
the first human being to-whom she had made 
that appeal. 

He interpreted her dream for her, therefore, 
using all his skill and persuasiveness to make 
himself convincing. 

The rough and painful road she had traveled 
was surely the life she had described to him, 
with its hopeless and terrifying prospect such 
as she herself had visualized at the time. 
Through that gap in the darkness she had 
looked upon that future, lighted with the 
flames that always are associated with the ex- 
tremes of mental or physical pain. 

The symbol of the Cross she saw when she 
turned her back on those leaping flames needed 


Bis errer: was silent. Of all the glimpses 


no interpretation. For it was that symbol 
which, with its promise of divine help, had en- 
couraged her to continue. 

He elaborated this in detail. He told her 
that, had she not sought so violently to bury it, 
the memory of that unhappy life of hers long 
ago would have faded. It was her own refusal 
to think of it which forced it to seek this back- 
door entrance to her consciousness, and to 
emerge in disguise as a dream. 

What she had to do now was clear enough. 
She must dig up from the recesses of her mem- 
ory every detail, no matter how painful, of 
those dreadful years; and she must force her- 
self to recall them, not with a stony and im- 
personal rigidity, but with the natural emo- 
tions of a sentient human being. Then only 
would those memories be at rest, and no longer 
haunt the confines of her dreams. 

She agreed to take his advice. Day after 
day, at his instructions, she came and laid bare 
before him the whole of that period of her life. 
And gradually, as she did so, she recovered, 
and her increased confidence helped her to per- 
severe. 

She still dreamed, it is true, of the same ap- 
palling sequence of events; but the occurrence 
became rarer, and distressed her, in addition, 
progressively less and less. Finally, after some 
months of treatment, Channing told her to 
desist. ““What you want now is a holiday,” he 
said. ‘“You’ve worked hard enough, too, to 
deserve one.” 

It was autumn when they had finished, and a 
dense fog hung over the West End of London; 
but to Mrs. Arkwright the day seemed bright 
and cheerful enough. She looked at him, with 
her deep eyes free from a trace of strain or 
sleeplessness; and in her heavy furs, with her 
splendid figure, she looked, Channing thought, 
magnificent. 

““Yes,”’ she said, in that rich voice of hers, 
“T’m free. I know that now. But do you 
know what I’m going to do to prove it?” 

-Channing watched her, smiling. These were 
the rare moments which made his work worth 
while. He had set a bond-slave free again. 

‘What are you going to do?” he said. 

“T’m going down into Lancashire to open the 
old house. It will be my first visit since my 
husband died. I shall spend Christmas there; 
and my baby will be born there too. That’s 
just to prove to you, and myself, that I’m 
afraid of the past no longer.” 

She put out her hand, and her eyes were 
warm and friendly. “I can’t thank you,” she 
said, “for what you’ve done for me.” 

He took her hand, and a moment later she 
had gone. 

For two months Channing heard no news of 
her; but he was too busy usually to give much 
thought to patients, once they had passed out 
of his hands. He was aware, too, that the 
gratitude of patients such as his, rare enough in 
itself, still more rarely led them to a desire to 
see more of him. He knew too much about 
them to make social intercourse easy for them. 

But early in December he was surprised to 
receive from Mrs. Arkwright a cordial letter of 
invitation to spend Christmas in Lancashire. 

He accepted with a readiness which surprised 
him, for he was a lonely man in spite of a 
thousand acquaintances, and: at five o’clock 
on the twenty-fourth of December he arrived at 
his destination. He was amazed at the beauty 
of the property they owned. 

The house stood high on a ridge looking down 
a valley, just where the fields gave place to 
open moors; and for miles in all directions the 
land was just as it had been before the great 
industrial wave had engulfed the country as a 
whole. Only over the end of the valley hung 
the heavy pall of smoké which marked the 
town of coal and iron-works whose pits and 
furnaces, day and night, belched out money for 
these distant owners. He was the only guest, 
since Mrs. Arkwright expected her baby early 
in the New Year. 

It amused him to see the change which had 


come over the relative attitudes of his host 
and hostess. She was quietly and deeply con. 
tented. She had had no recurrence of :her 
dream and the peace of prospective mother. 
hood lay upon her like a mantle. 

But Arkwright, also, had developed. As she 
had become gentle, his dominance had jp. 
creased. He was a magistrate now, and his talk 
was full of the duties of his position. 

“We had a lot to live down when we came 
here,” he said, as he showed Channing to his 
room. “But I think we are known now for 
what we are, and this house and its owners are 
respected in the county.” 

“Well, the house has a very different master, 
in the first place,” said Channing. 

The little man glowed with the flattery im- 
plied. “I hope so,’’ he said, with a mock of hu- 
mility which delighted Channing. ‘There jg 
nothing to hide from the world in my life, at 
any rate.” 

The comparison to the man he had sup. 
planted clearly gave him pleasure. 

“By the way, this is the room he died in,” he 
said suddenly. “I hope you don’t mind?” 

Channing chuckled. ‘Not the least,” he 
answered. “It’s a charming room, and ['l] 
sleep none the worse in it for its previous occu- 

“Tad 

After dinner Mrs. Arkwright left them. She 
was tired, she said. And for some reason, as 
she admitted to Channing, she felt a little 
nervous in addition. 

“Tt’s foolish of me,’’ she said laughingly, “but 
for the first time since we came here I feel I 
rather regret it.” She looked around her al- 
most with apprehension. ‘The past seems s0 
close around me,”’ she said slowly. “I expect 
that’s the approach of Christmas making me 
sentimental.” 

She finished bravely enough; but Channing 
knew that her nerves were ruffled, nevertheless. 

“Or having me here,”’ he said. “And getting 
my room ready,”’ he added significantly. 

She flushed a little, for she was always quick 
to see his meaning. 

“‘Well, it’s nonsense at any rate, whatever it 
is.’ She was ashamed to confess to back- 
sliding. ‘I’m in my old room, too; and I mean 
to stay there. Good night. I won’t fail you.” 


HE smiled bravely as she left him, but Chan- 
ning could see that the smile had not been 
achieved without an effort. He hoped from 
the bottom of his heart that his visit would not 
provoke disaster. 

Arkwright, however, had no such qualms. 

“She'll laugh at herself for that tomorrow,” 
he asserted confidently. “I always told her 
that was the best thing to do, long before she 
saw you at all.” : 

“A woman will always obey a stranger in 
preference to a husband,” remarked Channing. 
“T sometimes think it’s my main function to 
tell unpleasant truths to ladies.” 

Arkwright puffed contentedly at his cigar. 
The world was plainly in excellent order as far 
as he was concerned. 

“She made quite a mystery of that wretched 
dream at one time. Talked of warnings, you 
know, and all sorts of nonsense.” 

Channing was momentarily nettled. It an- 
noyed him that this woman’s gallantry should 
have seemed nonsense. And especially that it 
should have seemed nonsense to Arkwright. 
Definitely Arkwright must not be permitted to 
disparage her. When he spoke next, therefore, 
he said perhaps just a little more than was wise 
of him. ? 

“T don’t think she made a mystery of it, 
really,” he said. “It was a mystery, you 
know. In fact, to tell you the truth, it is 
some extent a mystery to me still.” 

Arkwright looked at him in surprise. “But 
you explained it all to her,” he said, almost re 
sentfully. “She told me so. I thought that 
was how you did it. Cured people, I mean. 

“T gave your wife an explanation which hap- 
pily satisfied her,” Channing admitted. “But 
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[should hate to have it criticized by another 
logist, all the same.” ~ 

“Oh well,” said Arkwright, “it worked any- 
way. That is the only thing that matters, 
after all.” He had no patience with these ex- 

, quibbling over details. 

“That’s true,” replied Channing, and hoped 
that would be the end of it. He was angry 
with himself for having been led to say so much. 

There was a pause for a while in the con- 
yersation, and the two men smoked and stared 
into the fire, listening to the wind roaring in the 
big chimney, as a storm swept down the valley 
from the moors behind the house. 

But Arkwright’s mind was troubled. He de- 
tested irregularities and things incomplete, in 
disorder. ‘What was there about it you didn’t 
understand?” he asked suddenly. 

Channing, faced with the direct question, 

find no room for evasion. 

“Pl tell you,”’ he said after a moment’s hesi- 
tation. “The fact that the dream was recur- 
rent in type was, and is still, my chief difficulty. 
Most dreams are symbols of the dreamer’s 
state of mind, since they are his own elabora- 
tion of a meaningless picture. But recurrent 
dreams are in a class apart. There one is deal- 
ing with the emergence into the sleeper’s mind, 
not of a jumble of detached and disconnected 
memories, but of one whole memory, of a com- 
plete incident which has actually happened.” 

“Actually happened?” broke in Arkwright. 
“But surely you don’t suggest that my wife’s 
dream ever happened?” 

“That’s precisely one of the difficulties I re- 
ferred to,” replied Channing quietly. ‘Obvi- 
ously such an incident never happened. But 
we are dealing with a recurrent dream none 
the less, and it ought to have happened,” he 
ended obstinately. And in a few words he ex- 
plained, as he had done to his patient, the sig- 
nificance of the battle-dreams of soldiers. 

“But that is simply quibbling!” cried Ark- 
wright when he had finished. “Just because 


Racing Luck 


Anne, it seemed to me. Very much occupied 
with Fales Gurney. Especially after she caught 
me watching her. But it wasn’t necessary for 
him to bend so close to her. I watched them 
get up, and go away and dance, and come 

several times. Once they did not 
come back for quite a while. I took a look 
in the lounge and they were not there. 

I went down on the dock to see if Blue 
Feather was afloat yet. They were not there 
either. I went on down to the launch float and 
realized that I mustn’t be such a fool as to ask 
Felix if anyone had gone out to the Bimbo. I 
said something about the wec. her and went 
back to the Skippers’ Room. 

“Where is she?” Fred asked me. 

“T don’t know,” I replied, without thinking. 
“T can’t find her anywhere.” 

Fred grinned. “The tide, fool. How high’s 
the tide? Can we get the Feather off?” 
“Oh, the tide!” I plunged right into the 
tide and gave him the result of my observa- 
tions. It would be another half-hour at least. 
8 “Then try to sit still,” he advised me. 
Don’t get so nervous, or you won’t sleep.” 

“Where’s Anne?” I had had no intention of 
asking him that, but there it was. 

“Right there at the table with Gurney,” 
Fred laughed at me. “You poor fool!” 

I turned around in the doorway, and sure 
enough, there they were again. 

“Hello, Anne!” Those words slipped out too 
before I knew it. 

e came back from a trip around the 
World, so to speak, and allowed her gaze to rest 
upon me. “Oh, hello, Peter!” she exclaimed. 
“I didn’t know you were here.” 

- But of course I had stepped into that 
one myself. Fales Gurney smirked. 


“Hello, Peter,” he greeted me. ‘“How’s the 
# Facing man tonight?” 

‘Hello, Fales.” I have reason to believe I 
“Never better.” 


at him. 
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my wife’s case is different, you say you’re not 
satisfied. The whole thing seems absurd.” 

He was brusk almost to the point of rude- 
ness. It offended him that his wife’s case was 
different from the rest. She was a normal and 
proper person; and her dreams—though they 
might be unpleasant, of course—must be nor- 
mal and proper too. Any suggestion to the con- 
trary was objectionable and absurd. 

Channing noticed his annoyance and under- 
stood also the cause of it; for the mind of his 
host was of a shallowness which presented few 
difficulties to his acutely trained perceptions. 
Moreover, the fact that this was his host dis- 
armed Channing. He gave way therefore, re- 
treating so skilfully that the other was satisfied 
that his ridiculous quibbles were silenced, and 
Arkwright finished the evening in the some- 
what pompous complacency habitual to him. 

They ascended the staircase at length to- 
gether, chatting amiably of commonplace mat- 
ters, and paused at its head to say good night. 
The landing on which they stood formed part of 
a corridor running the full length of the house. 
Channing’s room was down on the right, at the 
opposite end to the Arkwrights’; and his host 
waited, with typical punctiliousness, while he 
walked along the corridor towards it. 

Suddenly Channing halted, turned round to 
his host and called: “Arkwright, come here a 
moment, will you!” His voice was low and 
tense. 

Arkwright joined him and, obeying his ges- 
ture, looked to his left from the window in the 
corridor which gave a view over the valley. 

“Oh, yes,” he said casually, “those are our 
blast-furnaces. They’re never let out, day or 
night, you know.” He glanced at Channing as 
he spoke; and what he saw startled him. 

Channing was speaking, too, almost to him- 
self. “Great jets of smoke and flame, tearing 
up the sky.” 

‘‘What do you mean,” Arkwright said testily. 
But the phrase was too familiar to escape 
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recognition; and it was in a different tone that 
he said again, “Channing! What do you mean?” 

But Channing had not done yet. 

“Look behind you,” he said. And this time 
there was something in his voice which terrified 
Arkwright. “Look on the wall behind you,” 
repeated Channing; and as he spoke he turned 
the switch at his elbow and plunged the corri- 
dor in darkness. “‘Do you see?” he continued, 
almost in a whisper. “The shadows of these 
window-bars form a gigantic Cross.” 

Arkwright looked and shuddered. Then he 
turned and, like a man in a trance, stared si- 
lently down that long corridor towards his own 
room—and his wife’s. But his head was out- 
thrust and rigid, as though he stared at some- 
thing that he feared. 

And Channing stared also, as in the minds 
of both of them the same picture took form 
and grew. In that picture, from that distant 
door they saw a woman come. A woman of 
matchless resolution and indomitable purpose, 
blindly obeying, in the grip of her delirium, an 
urge which consciously would have filled her 
with abhorrence. It seemed to Channing that 
he saw her, wide-eyed and muttering, stumbling 
on bare and dragging feet to the spot where 
now they stood. 

He saw her recoil in terror from the window, 
to draw fresh courage to her tortured mind 
from the symbol of that shadow on the opposite 
wall. And he saw her still, that Roman wo- 
man, entering the room which now was his, 
forcing those hands, which once had used a dog- 
whip, to fulfil a task more dreadful but more 
sure. “I had always prayed that one or the 
other should be taken,” she had told him. 

But she had done more than pray. He knew 
that now, though she herself was unaware of it. 

“So it was a battle-dream, after all,” he 
said; and his voice in the silence startled 
him. 

He heard a noise of shuffling at his elbow, and 
turned in time to catch Arkwright as he fell. 


by Meade Minnigerode (continued jrom page 81) 


“Hope you’ll have a very successful day 
tomorrow. Pull up a chair.” 

“Thanks, but I’ve got to be going.” 

“Peter has to put his little boat to bed.” 
Anne’s smile was angelic. “And we’d better be 
going too.” 

‘“‘Where are you going?” I had to know. 

“‘We’re going to the country club fora while,” 
Fales Gurney informed me. “Wish you could 
come with us.” 

“That would be awfully nice,” I assured him. 

“Yes, it’s too bad.” Anne tucked her hand 
under Fales Gurney’s arm. “But there’s a 
terribly important race tomorrow and Peter’s 
taking no chances—are you, Peter?” 

Exit, laughing. I suddenly began to wonder. 

Anne went out, and the tide came in, and 
we took Blue Feather to her mooring. 

“Now go to bed,” Fred commanded. 

Felix came with the launch and put me 
aboard -he Arrow. 

“Fine day tomorrow,” he prophesied. “Yes, 
sir—good breeze—yes, sir—Bimbo’s taking a 
party out—yes, sir—good night, Mr. Shirley.” 

Oscar switched off the absent light and sort 
of looked me up and down. He’s been with 
me for years. 

“Any guests aboard tomorrow?” he inquired. 

“No guests,” I announced. 

“Fine,” said Oscar. “Big party on the 
Bimbo.” 

“Good night, Oscar,”’ I remarked. “Call me 
at seven.” 

“Seven o’clock, yes, sir. Good night, Mr. 
Shirley.” 

Sure, the whole anchorage knew. It always 
does. 


Seven o’clock and a fine, clear day. A breeze 
from the west and a promise of more. Break- 
fast and those last-minute odds and ends. 

“Matches? Cigarets? Knife?” Oscar 
checked up on my personal gadgets. “Cruising 





trim requirements all aboard. She hasn’t 
leaked a drop, sir.” 

The good soul already had been over to look 
at her. 

“Come out after us when you’re ready,” I 
told him. “The turning mark’s off Captain’s 
Island somewhere. Keep us in sight, and re- 
member, there’s no time limit. If the wind 
drops we may not finish until after dark.” 

“Yes, sir. Good luck, Mr. Shirley.” 

All set. Eight o’clock, and aboard Blue 
Feather. Fred was already there with the sails 
and battens. And a chocolate cake. 

“Morning, Skip. Fine day.” 

“Morning, Fred. Shove these oilies for- 
ward, will you?” 

Fred shoved. The Prunella people were 
aboard at the next mooring. 

“Hello, there! Good luck!” they called over. 

“Good luck, Jaff.” 

No further amenities. Fred fussed around 
quietly, doing all the necessary things. He 
knows that I am entirely useless—nervous as a 
cat—for at least an hour before the start of a 
race, and has acquired the perfect knack ot 
telling me what to do while seeming to ask if 
I want it done. After the preparatory gun 
goes he knows that I come to life, and then he 
attends to his own business. A splendid crew, 
and a dab on a mouth-organ. 

Well, we got ready. Battens, outhaul, boom 
crutch. Half an hour to go. 

“Haul away!” 

We got the main up, and Fred nipped out 
with the jib. Up she went. 

“All right, any time.” 

“Cast off!” 

Fred heaved the mooring can overboard, and 
ducked back to his jib-sheet. We were off, 
slipping away through the anchorage to the 
starting line in the bay. 

“Fifteen minutes to the prep,” he announced. 
“Sail’s sitting very pretty.” 












































































Let us test your 


ART 


ability~FREE 


Here is your opportunity to find out how 
much talent you have. A simple, scientifically 
prepared questionnaire tests your natural sense 
of design, proportion, color, perspective, etc., 
indicating whether it will be worth while to 
develop your ability to draw, and showing 
how much training will be needed. You will 
be frankly informed as to what your score 
shows. This analysis may show you the way 
to a bigger future—a real career, 


Federal Students Are 
Successful 


Many Federal School students are making $2,000, 
$4,000, $5,000, and $6,000 yearly. The Fed- 
eral School is recognized everywhere by em- 
ployers of artists, and by buyers of art work. 
Big prices are paid for drawings and designs, 
for they are a necessity in modern business. 


Learn Commercial Art at 
Home 


If you like to draw, an almost sure indication 
of talent, the Federal Course will soon prepare 
you to earn a handsome income. Some stu- 
dents earn more than the cost of the course 
while studying. Many nationally known art- 
ists have contributed exclusive, illustrated les- 
sons to the Federal Course, which has been 
prepared to train the student in the quickest 
possible time. No previous training is needed. 
You will receive personal, individual criticism 
on your work. 


Send TODAY for 
Your Questionnaire! 


Just fill out and mail the coupon, stating age 
and occupation. _ There is no cost or obligation 
to you. We will also send 
book “YOUR FUTURE?” ex- 
plaining the course and show- 
ing work of Federal Students. 


236 Federal Schools Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send me your analysis questionnaire without 
cost or obligation. 








I said nothing, but I always begin to feel 
better when we are actually under way. There 
was a power-boat ahead, with her engine going 
at the mooring. It was the Bimbo. I would 
just as soon have seen a black cat. We passed 
under her stern, and there was Anne on the 
after-deck. Anne and Fales Gurney. I would 
rather have seen a black cat. They waved to 
us, and Anne leaned over the rail. 

“Good luck, Peter!’ she called. 
take any chances, will you?” 

‘Ah, so’s your old man!” I called back to her 
—and very nearly hit a dingey. How to start 
the day wrong, as Mr. Briggs would say. 

The warning gun went, and we sailed up and 
down while Fred looked things over and gave 
me the news. Who was there and what they 
were doing. Sixteen entries. But Prunella was 
right on our tail all the time. 

“They’re all going to try for the other end of 
the line,” Fred advised me. 

‘We'll keep out of that mess and cross near 
the Committee Boat,’ I decided. ‘Take 
no—— Ready about—hard alee!” 

Prunella coming at us on the starboard tack. 
Take no chances. I caught myself looking for 
the Bimbo. 

“Thirty seconds!” Fred cried. ‘Steady as 
you go now, so I can catch the smoke.” 

The warning signal was down. Fred had the 
watch, with his thumb on the spring. Boom. 
The blue preparatory went up. Fred released 
the watch with the red disks showing. Five 
minutes. One disk to a minute, turning white, 
and the big hand ticking off the seconds back- 
wards. Sixty, fifty, forty. We sailed back and 
forth, killing time, watching Prunella. Three 
minutes to go. 

“Prunella’s about.” 

Two minutes to go. It was not the time to 
do anything except watch Prunella—she was 
the boat we had to cover—but I kept seeing the 
after-deck of the Bimbo. 

“One and a half!” Fred sang out. “Watch 
yourself, Skip!” 

“‘Where’s Prunella?” 

“Right astern.” 

I began to head for the stern of the Commit- 
tee Boat. Most of the others were all jamming 
around the other end of the line, for the wind- 
ward berth on the port tack. I wondered 
whether Anne and Fales Gurney were still 
sitting alone out on the Bimbo’s— 

“Sixty seconds—fifty—Prunella about!” 

“Ready about—hard alee!” 

Prunella was shooting for the center of the 
line, forcing Susie and Parley Voo. 

“Forty—thirty—twenty——” 

And that was a fine moment to find myself 
wondering what they’d be having for luncheon 
on the Bimbo! 

“Fifteen—ten—nine—eight——”’ 

Prunella was zooming down the line with 
right of way on the starboard tack—and 
trouble in store for some of the boys on the 
port tack at the other end. She had timed it 
beautifully. Well, we were right after her. 

“Five—four—three—two——” 

The gun. 

There was a nice little jam at the other end, 
and considerable vocal commotion. Prunella 
went right on. Fred put his hand tentatively 
on the jib-sheet. Yes—it was wrong, but I 
agreed with him. Let Prunella go. We'd 
have to meet again at the Bottle Neck going 
out of the bay, and the tide would favor us. 

“Ready about—hard alee!” 

Fred lighted a cigaret and passed it to me. 

“All right, Skip, let’s go. Parley Voo about 
—Prunella about!”? 

We went, and ahead of us, but not too close 
—Fales Gurney is a decent enough chap that 
way—went the Bimbo. He and Anne were 
still sitting on the after-deck. Alone. With 
their backs turned to us. 


“Don’t 


Prunella had us by a few seconds at the Bot- 
tle Neck—she points higher than we do—but 
we always can outreach and outrun her. And 
after we turned the Channel Bell it was a run 
all the way to Captain’s Island. If the breeze 
held. The others were already pretty well 
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strung out, but Susie and Parley Voo were very 
much in the picture. 

The Bimbo had left us, and that worried me 
more than when she was there in front of us for 
me to see. 

“How does she feel, Skip? Everythi 
right? Trim jib a bit?” asked im . 

“Just a shade, maybe—not too much.” 

Sensitive business, a boat and her company, 
Fred didn’t have to tell me, but I knew that he 
knew I wasn’t there. Not entirely. There jg 
something in the skipper’s touch on the stick 
that communicates itself to everything aboard, 
_ You feel it in your spine when you're crew. 
ing, if things aren’t just so. As Ted Jaffray 
says, you’re all disorganized. And Blue 
Feather was all disorganized. There was a 
rhythm lacking, because you can’t race and 
think of anything else at the same time. 

You’ve got to be there with every thought 
and nerve and muscle! And I wasn’t there, J 
was on the Bimbo. 

“Watch yourself, Skip—wind’s shifting a 
little!’ Fred doesn’t usually have to tell me 
things like that. 

We got out in the Sound and put up the 
whisker pole—the I.K.’s don’t carry any 
spinnaker—and the wind dropped. Sound like 
a lake, and hotter than hot. Little catspaws 
once in a while. Maddening. 

“Better hang on to Prunella,” Fred advised. 

I thought so. She was out in front, while 
Susie and Parley Voo were hanging on to us. 
Parley Voo especially. That boat moves if you 
blow smoke at her. Fred produced his mouth- 
organ and played them the song for which she 
was named. 

Up ahead, Ted Jaffray got out his field- 
glasses and made a show of looking at us. A 
great deal of time passed, while we stewed, and 
tried smoke bombs and called upon the gods. 

“This wind’s coming back from the south,” 
Fred prophesied. ‘Look at that smoke.” 

South my eye. But it came back—from the 
west again. We began to move. 

“Attaboy!” Fred crowed. “Blow your head 
off—go get ’em, Feather!” 

We began to move very fast. Good, steady 
breeze. We were pulling away from Parley 
Voo, and Prunella was attending to her own 
affairs now. Fred was playing the jib, getting 
everything that came. 

Time passed, and we were up with Prunelia. 
Fred and I spoke in whispers, while he eyed 
Prunella surreptitiously. 

“You’ve got him worried, Skip,” Fred kept 
telling me. ‘‘He’s looking around.” 

Ding-dong, neck and neck, and everybody 
happy. For once I completely forgot the 
Bimbo. Give her a chance, and Blue Feather 
can run like a hare. And Ted Jaffray knows it. 
We passed Prunella; we pulled away from her. 
Sweet Papa! All was well in the best of worlds. 

Blue Feather was all organized again, and the 
wind was freshening too. There’s nothing like 
it in the world. To take God’s wind and water, 
and man’s wood, and hemp, and canvas, and 
such skill as one may possess, and get some- 
where—and get there first. 

“Hot dog!” I permitted myself to observe. 

And there was the Captain’s Island mark- 
boat up ahead. We would turn the mark first, 
and then for the long beat home. If we 
could just holdion to our lead. Fred climbed 
into his oily top ee By 

“JT want you to know this wind’s blowing, 
he reminded me. “It’s going to be wet after 
we round the mark.” 2 

“Let ’erblow—ready to takein whfisker pole. 

No one had dreamed of luncheon. 

We went whanging around, hauling in the 
main sheet for dear life. The wind was blowing. 

“Trim jib—flat as you can get it!” 

Fred did his stufi, and went up on the 
weather rail to take his dousing—one foot over 
the cockpit coaming, one arm around the 
shrouds, and the rest of him principally out- 
board. Behind us I recognized Oscar's jubilant 
hand on the Arrow’s electric horn, 5 
us on. 

But the thing that I saw—when I should 
have been seeing nothing but my telltale— 
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How come, you ask? Do a little 
arithmetic with us and find out. 
The average dentifrice costs you 
soc. You use about a tubea month. 
Twelve times fifty equals six dol- 
lars, the yearly cost. Listerine 
Tooth Paste costs 25c (the large 
tube). Twelve times twenty-five 
equals three dollars. All right. 
Six dollars minus three dollars 
equals three dollars, your annual 
saving. Spend it as you please. 
The inner tube is merely a sug- 
gestion. 
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emanded by millions - 
a first class tooth paste at 25° 


Large Tube 
25c 


OULDN’T a young man or 

woman starting out in life be 
glad to cut the yearly tooth paste bill 
from $6 to $3? 

Wouldn’t a man paying bills for a 
family of seven like to reduce the 
family tooth paste bill from $42 to 
$21? 

We thought they would. Investi- 
gation showed that thousands. of 
others felt the same way. 

Therefore, we produced a really 
first class dentifrice at 25c for a large 
tube. Half of what you usually pay. 

Listerine Tooth Paste is its name. 
Ultra‘modern methods of manufac- 
ture, alone, permit such a price for 
such a paste. 


In it are contained certain ingredi- 
ents that our fifty years’ study of 
tooth and mouth conditions taught 
us are necessary to a first class denti- 
frice for the perfect cleansing of all 
types of teeth. 


Outstanding among them is a mar- 
velous new and gentle polishing agent 
so speedy in action that tooth brush- 
ing is reduced to a minimum. 


We ask you to try this delightful 
dentifrice one month. See how white 
it leaves your teeth. How good it 
makes your mouth feel. Judge it by 
results alone. And then reflect that 
during the year, it accomplishes a 
worthwhile saving. Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
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TOOTH PASTE 
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BLUE ROSE COMPACTS 








Vital, youthful skin! 


What do your 
finger tips tell? 


After you’ve used this different powder com- 
pact a few days, your finger tips will tell 
you a delightful story of soft, smooth, supple 
skin. For here is a compact powder that never 
clogs or chokes the pores. You can use it indef- 
initely — safely. 

All ingredients in Lanchére Blue Rose Com- 
pact Powder are pure and wholesome. They are 
held in non-crumbling compacts by oils espe- 
cially selected for the skin. The powder has 
such remarkable adherent quality that your 
make-up lasts for hours. 


Lanchére Blue Rose Compact Powder 
in Natural, White and Brunette shades. 
Exquisite cases fitted with puff and mir- 
ror—some in combination with Lanchére 
Blue Rose Rouge, 75c to $1.50. Refills 
with puff, 25¢ and 50c. 

Lanchére Blue Rose Rouge, delight- 
ful and effective to use with Lanchére 
Blue Rose Compact Powder—four 
lovely shades, 50c. Lanchére Beauty 
Chart, at your store or sent free, makes 
easy the selection of shades. 


Lanchére Blue Rose Lipsticks are made of equally pure 
ingredients—dainty and convenient containers, 50c. 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY, Wholesale 
Sole Distributers 
New York ---"“ 


Charming Lanchare Blue ; 
‘ose Acquaintance Set— 

SPECIAL consisting of Bath Soap, Bath I 

OFFER \Cvvstals, and a delightful -! 

Compact with Puff. A 

65c value—for 25c ; 

Get it at your favorite toilet goods l 

counter—or send the coupon below i 

Marshall Field & Co., Wholesale, ; 

Sole Distribuiers, P.O. Box, 1182, j 

Chicago, Ill. { 

Please send me the Lanchére | 

Blue Rose Acquaintance Set. H 

(Enclosed is 25c.) C-94 
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was Anne on the bridge of the Bimbo. Anne 
with her back turned, and Fales Gurney sitting 
beside her with his arm around her shoulders. 
Well, on the rail. There was an argument 
about that afterwards. 

Blue Feather was all disorganized again. 


It got me, finally. Oh, not for an hour or 
more. We thrashed our way back, first on one 
tack and then the other, and we were holding 
Prunella—but I could not keep my mind off 
the Bimbo. Or my eyes whenever we passed 
her, for she was sliding along down the Sound, 
keeping up with the leaders. And every time 
I saw her, I saw Anne and Fales Gurney, and 
at last a panic took hold of me. 

I was taking chances—I was taking one ter- 
rible chance. I suddenly saw this whole busi- 
ness of the Bimbo and the Long Distance race 
as a show-down between myself and Anne in 
which I could not afford to win. 

As a matter of fact, I didn’t stop to reason it 
out. To tell the truth, I kept seeing Fales 
Gurney there at her elbow, and simply turned 
green. To the devil with the race. 

There was a pair of wire nippers beside me 
on the shelf. I got them out. Fred was on 
deck, facing forward. The Arrow was on the ° 
other side of the Sound. We were headed again 
for the Bimbo. I reached out quick'y and cut 
through the backstay supporting the mast, and 
let the nippers go overboard. 

“Look out!” I yelled, and Fred came scram- 
bling in to the cockpit as I luffed Blue Feather 
up. ‘“Backstay’s parted—-down with the 
main—down with the main!” 

He had hesitated—and I felt like a skunk— 
but crews don’t argue with their skippers, and 
if I chose not to take any chances of losing my 
mast in that wind it was my affair. The main 
came down. The Bimbo saw what was hap- 
pening and threw us a line. We were out of 
the race. 

“Rotten luck,” Fred remarked. He was 


comes slowly. The villagers are well off this 
year. Notneed money. While their stomachs 
are full they are too lazy to come down to 
trade.” 

“That’s so. But it shouldn’t be as bad as 
this.” 

“But you forget, my friend. Are there not 
two of us now? The company comes in and 
takes part of your trade. I am distressed. 
It is unfortunate. I am embarrassed.” 

“Oh, forget it! Of course, there’s nothing 
like that, my lad. Next year you'll see it’ll 
be as good as ever. I’ll make ’em get out a 
bit of teak before the plucking starts. That'll 
help. Here, have a drink.” 

Nevertheless, when the tea-plucking started 
and cash was required to meet the high wages 
of that season, he was forced to ask the Tezpur 
bank for an overdraft. 

That year Linda did not come home. Just 
before vacation she had fever, and they let 
her go to a schoolmate’s home in the pine- 
tanged coolness of Jakko-Djhelun. Briscoe 
and his wife met her at Simla for a few days, 
between whiles. 

While Briscoe was away Mascara came to 
an excellent understanding with Bonsi, the 
greasy Madras babu who had charge of the 
godown where the tea in bulk from the driers 
was packed and for the first time weighed. 
Mascara paid Bonsi one hundred rupees a 
month—twice as much as he ever could earn. 
After the tea was boxed, but before the cases 
were numbered, weighed and branded, the 
babu slipped down at night with a bullock 
cart, curtained and garlanded as though it 
contained his purdah womenfolk. 

One box in every ten was loaded up and 
delivered to the river warehouse. Mascara 
registered a new brand of tea in Calcutta and 
shipped the stuff under an alias. One-tenth of 
Briscoe’s crop, free of expenses! It was a 
‘ magnificently remunerative arrangement, such 
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examining the stay. “Funny. Perfectly goog 
wire. Looks as though it had been cut.” 

“Tt has been cut,” I informed him. “I cutit, 
I couldn’t just quit, and I’ve got somethj 
else to do just now. Perhaps you know what. 
I’m telling you, and if you ever tell a living 
soul we’ll never sail together again.” 

“My friend”—Fred looked at me—“J don’t 
know what to say to you.” 

And then he began to loosen the severed 
ends. When he got through, the stay really 
looked as if it had parted. Good egg, Fred 
Rushmore. Nothing further was said. We 
stowed the gear, and the Bimbo took us aboard, 
Fales Gurney looked a bit green himself, 
welcoming us. I went straight up to Anne. 

“What on earth——” she began. We were 
alone for a moment. 

“I thought I—I’d better not take any 
chances,” I told Anne. ‘“Lose—lose a mast.” 

She looked at me, and her very wonderful 
eyes began to twinkle. 

“You big idiot!” Those were her sweet 
words. “I saw you throw away the nippers.” 

“You saw me?” 

“Yes. I was watching through the glasses, 
And all my money on Blue Feather against 
Prunella to win.” 

“On Blue Feather? Whom were you betting 
with?” 

“Fales Gurney, stupid.” 

Dear Anne. 

But it was all right—about the bet—for 
Parley Voo won. We all dined that evening 
just as we were, on the veranda, and Fales 
Gurney did not sit next to Anne. 

I had my moment with Oscar, though. 

‘‘Well,”’ I hailed him when I went aboard the 
Arrow, at a rather late hour, “‘too bad, wasn’t 
it? Rotten backstay——” 

“Good night, Mr. Shirley!”’ Oscar replied, 
with the most scornful courtesy. 

Oh, well, it was a good day. And Blue 
Feather is not for sale. 


CAI $a 


A Slight Error of Judgment (Continued from page 55) 


as satisfied even Mascara’s voracious ideas of 
proper profit. 

As time slipped on there became discernible 
about Mascara a certain change in manner. 
His diffidence grew tinged with nonchalance 
that sometimes bordered on the insolent. Com- 
ing to Briscoe’s bungalow in the elder man’s 
absence, he commanded the servants in a 
manner that brought sullen scowls to those 
privileged and pampered natives. 

By the end of that tea-crop season he hada 
hundred and thirty thousand rupees cold cash 
at the bank, so much money that he even 
abandoned his penurious way of living and 
gratified some of his lifelong hungers. He 
bought a buggy and two ponies, a phono- 
graph, florid and startling furniture for his 
bungalow, hair-oil, silk socks and kummerbunds 
and topi puggarees of dazzling brilliance. 

He brought from Calcutta canned foods by 
the case, the greasy, fiery-spiced concoctions 
beloved of his kind. And from her father ina 
Meke village for six hundred rupees cash he 
bought Janoo, a younger daughter, slender, 
black-eyed, sleek-haired and saddle-colored. 

She lived in a grass-house in the compou 
behind the bungalow, and after the first wild- 
animal shyness had worn off she worshiped 
Mascara as her lord, her lover and her owner, 
after the immemorial way. of Oriental women. 
In the daytime she stayed in her house. But 
in the evening when he was alone she clinked 





her bracelets over his stone floor and sat at . 
his feet in her gaudy silks and fed him oranges | 


and was happy. 


Though the garden crop had looked to bea , 


very fair one, at the end of the season Briscoe 
was startled and disconcerted to discover that 
the net yield had been quite inadequate. Ten 
percent of a crop is most of the profit. It was 


not nearly sufficient to carry him and at the 


same time pay his overdraft. : 
The bank rather dubiously allowed him to 
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it till the trading season gave its yield. 

But though Briscoe told his babus that they 
must do well that year, the months slipped by 
and only a meager flow of fragrant merchan- 
dise entered his godowns. The whole trade of 
the valley, now ten times greater than he had 
ever made it, swept in a steady flood into the 
river company’s godowns, and the proceeds 
into Mascara’s pockets. 

By the time the young tea began to sprout 
Briscoe had been unable to do more than pay 
his overhead, all reequipment and extension 
had been stopped, and the overdraft was un- 
touched. By pleading with the bank and by 
producing the book-records of the garden’s 

rofits over the last twenty years, he obtained 
sufficient increase to put his plucking folk to 
work. He was not pessimistic, though worried. 
A good sound yield would set him on his feet. 
Next year he’d get his share of the trade. 

And then, at the beginning of the second 
plucking season, after Mascara had been eight- 
een months at Raijan and his grip was closing 
fast on all its arteries, Linda came home for her 
four months’ holiday. 

She was just twenty then, and engaged to 
marry young Bill Rust, a tea-planter’s assis- 
tant she had met at Jakko-Djhelun; a clear- 
eyed Diana of a girl with a mass of ash-gold 
hair and a pale, proud face. She came into 
the odorous swelter of Raijan like a creature 
from a younger universe. 

To Mascara, riding in triumph on the gath- 
ering tide of his successes, her advent was 
catastrophe. 

For twenty years he had fought toward a 
goal that seemed to offer every joy earth could 
provide. He had given himself to the struggle 
with a devout abandon that had stopped at 
nothing; and slowly had seen his efforts bear 
their fruit till now at last they gathered force, 
were mounting, sweeping him on toward a 
fulfilment as great as ever he had dreamed of. 
Now, at the very dawning of his triumph, 
another want gripped him, another hunger, 
beside which the first appeared a trivial thing. 

He was not unschooled with women—and 
there was Janoo. But his desire for Linda 
Briscoe was an abysmal thing. In an hour 
he was swept from heady self-conceit to black 
despair. For next year she was to marry 
young Bill Rust; and, worse than that, there 
was no mistaking her pronounced distaste for 
the stranger at Raijan. 

During the weeks that followed, she did not 
relax a studied restraint when in his presence. 
Yet when she returned to Darjiling for her final 
year, she left Mascara prosecuting in his heart 
a determination more set, more passionately 
followed than his first had ever been. 


That year, a perverse fate decreed that from 
end to end of the Brahmaputra valley the tea 
crop should fail. The rainfall was less than 
normal by sixty percent, and after the first 
few weeks of plucking, the green shoots on the 
bushes dried and ceased to grow. 

For Briscoe it was tragedy. The extension 
of his overdraft almost all had gone to the 
expense of opening the season. He was heavily 
in debt for supplies and equipment. There 
were heavy monthly wage bills to be met, rice 
to be bought, taxes. 

Pay-day came and the bank returned his 
check with the terse statement that owing to 
the desperate condition in the valley his over- 
draft was stopped and called. An insistent 
letter from his rice merchant came simulta- 

y with a request from his garden babu 
fora further thousand maunds. A dozen sim- 
ge maga Hea him to a state of gnawing 

, In whi e turned increasingly to 
aloe. mr 

Always a heavy drinker, he now kept at it 

y, drowning his apprehension. Night 
night at home he was roaring drunk. 
took to asking him often to the river 

w to dinner, and he was never loath 


_ Briscoe went off for ten days and shot three 
tigers. While he was gone Mascara went to 


Tezpur and had a long talk with the bank 
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In 1905 


39% yards 
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Today 


3\% yards 


No wonder the amazing comfort 


of Modess 1s appreciated 


N the eminently respectable year of 
1905, the well-dressed woman 
wore, by actual measurement, thirty- 
nine and seven-eighths yards of mate- 
rial. Today, she wears three and 
one-eighth yards. Old-fashioned sub- 
stitutes for the modern sanitary nap- 
kin simply won't do. 

You will marvel at the almost un- 
believable comfort of Modess. The 
specially woven gauze is softened by 
a process known only to Johnson & 
Johnson. If you examine the absor- 
bentfiller orcenter, you will understand 
why Modess is so yielding—why 
there is positively no irritation or 
clumsiness. This remarkable filler is 
an entirely new substance invented 
and made by Johnson & Johnson. It 
is as gentle and fluffy as the softest 


cotton, yet amazingly absorbent and 
instantly disposable. 


Other exclusive refinements make a 
surprising difference. The gauze is 
cushioned with a film of cotton and 
the sides are smoothly shaped. Best 
of all, a way has been found to make 
the soft back moisture-resisting, as- 
suring protection to daintiest gown. 


If you will buy one box of Modess, 
its superiority will be so convincing— 
its soft comfort so gratifying—that 
you will never willingly return to a 
less modern way. Its price is no more 
than you usually pay. 


| NEW BRUNSWICK, | | N. J., U. S.A. 
A+4444 4444644 deeded ee ddd dd 
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of natural loveliness 


There is a shade of blush-rose which is a dream of 
natural loveliness for your lips, and Tangee gives 
it to you. é : 

As you apply it you notice the change from 
orange to blush-rose and congratulate yourself on 
a superb naturalness in the result. 

Demand Tangee today. One lipstick for all com- 
plexions! On sale everywhere. Records show that 
twice as Many women are using it this year. Be sure 
you see the name Tangee on carton and gun-metal 
case. The Geo. W. Luft Co., 

417 Fifth Ave., New York. 


NOTE: Tangee is healing and 
soothing because it has a cold 
cream base. Tangee Rouge Com- 
pact and Tangee Créme Rouge 
have the same magical changing 


ys 


uality as Tangee Lipstick. As. 
‘or them. 


PRICES—Tangee Lip- TAN 
stick $1, Tangee Rouge — 
Compact 75c, Tangee 

Créme Rouge $1 (and 

for complete beauty 
treatment: Tangee Day 

Cream, Tangee Night 

Cream and 

Tangee 

Face Pow- 


THE POWER of 

-.. Twenty Cents 

Twenty cents brings you the mini- 
ature Tangee Beauty Set—all six 
items and the “Art of Make-up.” 


Address Dept. C-6, The George 
WwW. < * 417 Fifth Avenue, 
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| manager, and Briscoe returned to face a letter 
in the most peremptory terms. 

| That night Mascara asked him down to 
| dinner. He was sober when he got there, and 
| the liquor he imbibed seemed to depress rather 
| than stimulate him. On the veranda with 
| their coffee he sat sprawled dejectedly in his 
| chair, glaring out into the dark. Time after 
| time he drained his glass, and at once Mascara 
| filled it for him. The night closed down and 
| Briscoe drank and glowered, while Mascara 
| watched, making one pale drink last very long. 

At last Mascara said, “‘A bad year for the 
tea, my friend? The captain of the Mahamuni 
says down-river some of them in ver’ bad way.” 

“Bad, you say! I’m in so deep I don’t 
know where to turn! No trade an’ no crop!” 

Mascara’s eyebrows climbed. ‘What? Is 
it so serious for you then? I had no idea one 
bad crop would so concern you.” 

Briscoe nodded sullenly. “Yes. Blast the 
luck, I’m strapped. That’s flat. The bank’s 
pressin’ me, an’ there’s nothing I can do. 
They'll have to go to it if they want. I’ve 
shot my bolt. Gimme a drink.” 

But Mascara moved the decanter aside. 
“Tf you please, one moment. Why have you 
not tol’ me you need money? I come here 
lonely and ver’ fearful. You take me in, make 
me happy. If you have need, who should 
help you but I? It is not kind of you not to 
tell me.” 

“That’s blamed good of you, Mascara. I 
appreciate it. But there’s nothing you could 
do. To fix this right would take real money.” 

“How much would it take to pull you 
through?” 

“T’d need fifty thousand to go on till next 
crop. An’ there’s the overdraft.” 

Mascara spread his hands with an expressive 
gesture of finality. “So! Have I not said often 
that always there is some way out the good 
God will provide? A month ago my aunt, 
Elinita Pereira, die’ in Goalundo, leaving me 
everything. While you are away in your 
jungles the letter comes how much it is. Sixty- 
five thousand. I ask you here tonight to tell 
you of it and rejoice with me. See! Is not 
God good? Fifty thousand you require. It 
is yours and I will by my influence cause the 
company to take up the overdraft under mort- 
gage of your garden. Is it not splendid? So 
do I, Gabral Mascara, repay your kindness.” 

Briscoe was bolt upright now, with a big fist 
clenched on the table. ‘You can do that, Mas- 
cara?” he said hoarsely. ‘You’re not jokin’? 
It ’ud pull me through allright. I’ll get a crop 
next year. It’ll save the place!” 

“My dear, dear friend. Tomorrow I place 
to your credit fifty thousand and I write to 
Calcutta about the mortgage for the over- 
draft.” 

“That’s white of you. It’s darn white! I— 
I——” Briscoe strove for words, and failing 
to find them gave vent to gratitude in fo’c’sle 
blasphemies. 

“J pray you. Please. Do not mention it. 
You should have tol’ me before. It is my 
ver’ great pleasure. See! Now we shall have 
the drink.” 

Briscoe’s relief had the effect of freeing his 
nerves to the action of the liquor he had taken, 
and he gave himself up to joy in his own espe- 
cial fashion. He drank and drank, voicing his 
good-will to Mascara in tales of his hard old 
days at sea. 

The moon rose, the drums stopped and the 
fires died, while the jackals relayed their eerie 
chorus. Briscoe sang in a deep hoarse bellow, 
drinking, deep, deep and long, from the glass 
which Gabral Mascara, his friend, so watch- 
fully kept filled. 

At last from the gloom came a leathery rus- 
tling. ‘“Harssh! Harssh! Harsssh! Harsssh!”’ 
and a huge gray head with curving tusks cut 
short and bound with brass loomed in the 
lamp-glow. Briscoe reeled down the steps. 

“Ho, Sookan, old thief! Pig! Son of nine 
palsied fathers! Must I wait all night while 
you sleep? Down with thy fat toad there! 
Down, I say!” 





A monstrous foreleg bowed as the old hathi 


knelt. Sookan slipped implike from his nes 
piping in a thin falsetto: 

“Lord. Lord. Have patience. [ am ol 
and it is a dark night. Hutt! my chilg 
this to Sringunga—“move thy head that 4 
Heaven-born may mount. Up now. So!” 

Sookan jammed on his puggaree any 
wheezing to his beast as he clambered via ti, 
trunk to his place astride Sringunga’s ne} 
Then the gray bulk heaved up and SWUNG oy 
of the lamplight into the fragrant darknes, 
Briscoe sang, beating time impartially q 
Sringunga’s flanks or Sookan’s wrinkled bag. 


All Briscoe’s efforts failed to bring his 
past a meager minimum. Mascara’s grip wy 
tight on it. Still, Mascara’s money 
him to have the garden in excellent Condition 
by the beginning of the growing season, and 
when April started with torrential rains, ; 
good crop was assured. Prices were sky-hi 
and the quality of the new leaf excellent, 

At this time business took Mascara dow. 
river for a fortnight. He brought back with 
him a small cardboard box of which he seemej 
inordinately careful, carrying it under hi 
arm and depositing it in the rafters of hi 
veranda. Late that night he might have be 
seen covering the top of an empty tea-chey 
with cheese-cloth. Within he put a quantity 
of tea-leaves, and finally shook into it th 
contents of the cardboard box. 

There is in Assam a caterpillar called th 
‘Jooper,” which strikes fear into the hearts g 
struggling planters. Appearing spontaneously 
among the tea, caterpillars, moth and egg in 
their various stages at one time, it multiplies 
with incredible rapidity, eating its way actos 
the garden and devouring every shred o 
green. In this day chemical sprays make 
short work of loopers, but in Briscoe’s tim 
hand-picking of the bushes was the only 
method of arresting them. 

A week after his return, very late one night 
Mascara drove into Briscoe’s garden. There 
was no moon, but the undulating swaths of 
tea stretched darkly before him in the star 
light, level and ordered ranks of shrubs, with 
straight roads partitioning the plots. E 
twenty yards or so Mascara withdrew his 
hand from his pocket, shaking it. Had it been 
day, a cloud of small white moths might have 
been seen to flutter off into the bushes. He 
covered the main paths methodically, then 
turned and drove swiftly to his bungalow. 

It was a week later. Monday. Soon after 
sunup Briscoe went with his peculiar rolling 
gait through the compound and number-one 
plot to the garden office. The plucking women 
streamed past him, laughing and chattering. 
Each face to him was a familiar, friendly 
thing. Each building significant. 

The crisis just past had served to jerk him 
from the complacency of recent years, to 
sharpen all his values, and to make him reali 
poignantly how much the place meant to him 
And the crop was safe, now. There would be 
enough to pay Mascara and leave ample work- 
ing margin. He would go after his share of the 
trade. In a year or two he would be solid a 
ever. Life was very good. 

He passed by the corral where the ghar 
wallahs were putting the big white oxen into 
the leaf-carts, nodded to the sirdar and en 
the garden office where the babus in their flow 
ing dhuties bent over their books. 

Bonsi, the traitor, bowed low. “Salaam, 
Sahib!” ; 

“Mornin’, Bonsi.” Briscoe was filled with 
content. This was his place, the work of his 
hands. Here he was at home and at rest 

There came a sound of running feet, an¢ 
Janki, a gray old plucking sirdar, trotted up, 
gasping. “Huzur! Huszur! Loopers, all along 
the north end of two!” : 

“The devil you say!” Briscoe swore. “Here 
you, Rabindranath, go tell every sirdar to put 
his women into two. Run now. I’ll be out 

But the boy barely had turned before two 
other sirdars came in with the same f 
“Loopers! Lakhs and lakhs of loopers! 

He was at first incredulous. ‘“‘Loopers 
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ver the place like that! "Tain’t possible!” 
But as man after man came tearing in with the 
same story, he paled and yelled for Sringunga. 
The gray tusker lurched to a halt before the 
office. Sookan raised his ankus and the hathi 
his trunk in ceremonious salute. “Salaam, 


4? 

With agility startling in so squat and cum- 

a man, Briscoe was up before the 

had finished kneeling. “Chellau, Sookan. 
Juldee karo! Up the center road!” 

The sirdars had been horribly right. Already 

scores of bushes were stripped of every shred of 

The plucking women in their gaudy 

saris stood silent among the stricken shrubs and 

eyed him furtively. By the time he was half- 

way round he knew he was ruined. Across the 

and breadth of his garden, the fruit of 

all his years at Raijan, were clumps of shrubs 
thick with loopers. 

He was shocked and staggered and stunned. 
It was impossible. But there were the women 
following his progress with scared eyes, there 
were the scores of naked bushes. 

Briscoe cursed once, then slumped into 
himself astride Sringunga, wilting like a 
pricked balloon. 


They were together on the veranda: Briscoe, 
his wife and Linda. He stared off miserably 
over the shaved lawn to the five peaks of the 
Himalayas, golden in the last glow of the sun. 

“There ’tis,’ he growled. ‘We're cleaned. 
There. won’t be a pound more plucked this 
year; an’ we had the best crop Raijan ever 
made. I never heard of such a case before. 
I owe Mascara fifty thousand; I’ve no way of 
gettin’ money, an’ seventy-five more wouldn’t 

us to another crop.” 

Soft footsteps sounded in the shadows. Mas- 
cara was immaculate in clean white ducks, 
with scarlet kummerbund, and a green silk 
scarf on his big helmet. He ran up the steps 
jauntily. ; 

2 evening, my friends. You seem all 
ver’ stern tonight?” 

“Evenin’, Mascara,’”’ Briscoe said civilly. 
Mrs. Briscoe signaled Linda and they both 
stood up to go. 

“But how is this? Do I drive you away? 
Then I must go myself—yess?”’ 

“Go on,” Briscoe urged peremptorily, as 
they hesitated. “Sit down, Mascara. I want 
to talk to you.” Briscoe hitched himself in 
his seat. “Look here, Mascara. I may as well 
out with it. I’m broke. There won’t be a 
pound of tea plucked this year, an’ we’ve got 
to come to some arrangement.” 

was politely puzzled. “If you 
please, I do not understan’-——” 

“Confound it, man! You’ve heard about 
the loopers in the garden?” 

* ? Yess, I have heard. But I do 
not understan’ the tea ver’ well.” 

“The garden’s alive with ’em. I never saw 
or heard of such a thing. They’ve stripped it 
naked an’ there’ll be no crop.” 

“No crop. I—see.” 

“The point is, what can I do about this 
money you lent me?” 

“Oh, that. That can wait for another year, 
of course. I do not need it.” 
q_ptiscoe’s_reserve of will broke down. 

Didn’t I explain it all before, man? I’m 
broke; smashed, busted; can’t go on! Have I 
got to write it down for you? Two hundred 

0 d wouldn’t get me out of this now!” 

I beg your pardon for I am so stupid. I 
cannot believe it is as bad. As for the money, 
Tam not concerned. It is, how do you say, 

lines—yess? But that is all. What do 
you do, my friend?” 

A keen observer would have discerned the 
avid light in Mascara’s eyes, but Briscoe was 
staring out to the purple foot-hills where for 
twenty years he had drunk deep of pleasure. 
He had been happy there, with that profound 
}ey that settles into the last deeps of a man’s 

He gulped. 

“There’s nothing to be done. Everyone 
I tiver’s short of cash, after last year, but 

tan likely sell the place for enough to pay 
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While she was a tiny tot, 
Miss Marjorie Willis 
found the dentifrice that 
cleanses her teeth into 
Sparkling radiance 


O wonder her 
admirers 
watch for it — the 
sudden smile that 
lights her face like 
magic. In it there’s 
warmth and under- 
standing, and much more besides. 
There’s evidence that her teeth have 
had closest attention. That their gleam 
and sparkle are the result of daily 
cleanliness. 

Uncompromising care of her teeth 
is a life-long habit with Miss Marjorie 
Willis. Since she was first able to hold 
a brush she has cleaned them twice a 
day with Colgate’s. Never in all these 
years has she let herself grow careless 
In this important duty. 


Others, too, know the way 


In this country, and in foreign coun- 
tries the world over, you will find 
thousands of men and women like 
Miss Marjorie Willis. Because they 
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‘Her radiant, lovely smile! It’s a charm that men 


began using Colgate’s ten, fifteen, even 
twenty years ago, their teeth are ex- 
ceptionally sound and beautiful today. 
With Colgate’s, cleaning is not a side 
issue, or an added feature . . . it is the 
main thing. 

Naturally, no dentifrice that you 
have ever used will clean your teeth 
more thoroughly. And, mark you, this 
supremely efficient cleansing is the 
basis of beautiful and long-lived teeth. 


At your druggist’s 
So, for lovely teeth . . . for teeth that 
make your smile the asset that it should 
be. ..ask your druggist today for Col- 


gate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. Or, if you 
prefer, let us send you a sample to try. 
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Established 1832 
Philadelphia 


THE ENGAGEMENT RING 
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The unsurpassed brilliancy of the patented Polished Girdle | 


Diamond cutting has caused the Polished Girdle Diamond 
to be in demand for the Engagement Diamond. 


THE DIAMOND BOOK 
(ILLUSTRATED) 
Mailed upon request 


THE GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 
Mailed upon request 


Illustrates and prices several hundred distinctive articles— 
Jewels, Watches, Clocks. Silver, China, Glass, Leather 
and Novelties. 


BAILEY AND BIDDLE TEXT 


The most fashionable Engraving for 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
Samples Mailed 











Your child can “go 
to school” at home! 


No Matrer where you live, your child may 
have Calvert instruction at home from Kinder- 
garten to High School . . under expert 
supervision. Calvert School furnishes books, 
supplies, and by mail supervises and guides 
the work of every pupil. 

Established in 1897 as a day school, it 
has taught thousands of children at home and 
abroad by its long-distance instruction. ‘While 
resident in Egypt,” an engineer writes, “we 
used the Calvert Home Instruction Courses 
for our daughter. On our return to America 
after 3 years, she entered fifth grade and has 
done the public school work with ease.” 

Your child can also have school without 
leaving the ideal environment of home. 

V. M. Hillyer, A.B., Har- 
vard, author of “Child Train- 
ing,” “A Child’s History of 
the World,” etc., is Head 
Master. 

For descriptive booklet 
address 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


59 Tuscany Road 
Baltimore Maryland 




















PREPARE FOR AN 


ART nies 


thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
ence? Home study instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept. 94 Chicago, Ill. 


There is just the right WW 
VENUS Pencil for every- 
body’s every need among iy 
the 17 black degrees and 

3 copying. 


On sale everywhere 
Send $1 -00 for sample 
dozen assorted styles. 


AMERICAN PENCIL CO. 
312-Fifth St., Hoboken, N. J. 


selling Quality 
pencil in the 
World 








you an’ the company. It won’t be much. 
Raijan’s too far up-river for ’em, an’ the equip- 
ment’s not modern. Linda’ll be married. 
She can go to the boy’s job with him, an’ thank 
God for that. 

“TI can—go on the river again, I guess— 
Bill Gate’s a good pal of mine. My wife’ll 
have to go home to her relatives. This— 
this’ll break her up. To think that I should 
come to it. I can’t see what’s gone wrong; 
everything, all of a sudden, blown up, gone 
| plain rotten. Man couldn’t expect that. 

‘An’ now—the place, Linda, my wife . . . 
I’ve maybe broke you too, if I can’t sell right.’ 

“My friend! My friend! I beg of you. It 
is not so bad. Something can be arranged. 
We shall attend. I beg of you calm yourself!” 

Briscoe lurched to his feet. ‘Oh, lemme go 
now. We'll talk tomorrow. I’m all broke up. 
Lemme go. Lemme go, I say!” He struck 
down Mascara’s restraining arm and plunged 
across the veranda. Inside, he collided with 
‘Linda by her bedroom door. She seized him 
| fiercely in her strong young arms. 
| “Daddy! Daddy dear! It’s all right. It’s 
all right! Everything will be all right!” 
| The old man sobbed, a hard, dry, rending 
gasp. “I’m sorry, girl. All my own fault. 
| Lazy waster! Always was. Spoil your life an’ 
| Mother’s too. Was goin’ to get young Rust 
|down here, give him half share. All that 
| good money of Mascara’s, too. . .” 








Linda lay on the veranda in the sultry heat 
of the afternoon. Butterflies drifted across the 
blossoms on the pillars. Cicadas shrilled and 
humming-birds darted in iridescent streaks. 
Her father sat across the table, sullenly glaring 
at his boots. Mrs. Briscoe was resting inside. 
All morning long the three had talked, the old 
man repeatedly explaining with pained pa- 
tience till the situation was made clear to both 
of them. Now there was nothing more to be 
said. Blank pain was on them. 

Briscoe called over his shoulder to the 
bearer. ‘“‘Sringunga coido! I’m goin’ up the 
valley, girl. You try an’ help your mother.” 

Sringunga was working on the new road 
across the swamp to the camphor-bush west- 
ward. The water was four feet deep or so, 
with a good bottom, and big fagots of nirota 
withes that sink in water, laid thatch-fashion 
in a twelve-foot bank and covered with a foot 
of earth, made an excellent road for native 
traffic. 

Sringunga stood belly-deep in the water at 
the head of the road, methodically laying the 
fagots, a big heap of which coolies kept before 
him. Sookan, astride his neck, caressed him 
with his toes behind the ears and crooned ina 
thin falsetto. But when the cry came down 
among the coolies, “Sringunga! Sringunga! 
The sahib calls for Sringunga!”’ Sookan 
brought down the ankus, “Chunk!” on the 
wrinkled pate. 

“Up, my child! Our lord is waiting!” 

Down went the fagot. The tusker reared 
his forehand to the road and scrambled up 
for all the world like a pup into a basket, and 
with the water streaming from his flanks went 
swiftly back along the road that he had built. 

When Briscoe had mounted he spoke curtly: 
“The river road, old man, over the ford an’ 
up toward Rogonondon’s bustee!”’ 

They went through the red garden roads, 
through rustling kuggaree and plantain brake 
over the river, and plunged into the verdant 
country of the Meke chieftains. 

Sringunga emerged from green shade to a 
crest from which the land fell gently down, 
seeming to quiver in the savage heat. Ten 
miles away the bright streak of the Brahma- 
putra gleamed. 

“Wait,” Briscoe ordered, and Sringunga 
stopped, stertorously blew down his trunk, then 
plucked a succulent bough and crunched it. 

Briscoe said, “‘Sookan, this is the last time 
we shall march together.” 

The old mahout’s laughter cackled. He 
turned, grinning back over his shoulder with 
bead-bright eyes in a puckered face. “Oh 
ho-ho-ho, Sahib! What wilt thou do? Sit in 





the office writing with thy keranis when kubbe 
of tiger comes in from the jungle!” 

“It is the truth. The tea has failed, ay’ y 
have no more money. The garden an’ ajj 
that is in it goes to discharge my debts,” 

Sookan’s face switched to consternation, 
“Ram-Rém. Rim-Raém’”—may God have mercy 
on us—‘‘and what does our lord do?” 

“I go back to the river-boats whence | 
came in the beginning.” 

“Ai wah, Ai wah. Lord, my very lord! 
Go not from the valley, Huzur, else shall the 
light of my life go out as night darkens the 
sun. Twenty years we have marched to. 
gether. I am an old man.” 

“T, too, am an old man. The weight of my 
years and of my sorrows crushes me. But 
there is no escape, as well thou knowest, from 
what is written. March, thou, and let me see 
for the last time this valley.” 

For a few moments the mahout sat starj 
in mazed consternation at his master. Then 
he turned wearily away. The ankus thudded 
on Sringunga’s skull. 

“March, my child. Let thy feet eat up the 
earth. Our lord would see his valley. But 
I—I cannot see, for my eyes are blind with 
tears.” 


Linda had closed her eyes in utter weariness 
of spirit. When she awakened she was at once 
aware of a faint perfume that was not of blos- 
soms. Mascara was meticulous in the matter 
of his hair oil. She sat up abruptly, to dis. 
cover him at ease in her father’s chair. 

He rose and bowed. “I pray your pardon 
if I have intruded. You have looked so beau- 
tiful that I could not awaken you.” 

His very presence’ in her unconsciousness 
made her blush, such was her distaste for him. 

She said, “Dad is out over the river. He'll 
be back for dinner.” 

Mascara licked his lips, hesitated. ‘He has 
told you—everything?”’ 

She was staring at the five far peaks that 
she had known since she could see. “Yes.” 

“You do not wish to leave—this?? He 
spread his hand expressively. 

At that she turned on him with passion. 
“How can you ask! But it’s not for me. It’s 
Dad. Poor Dad. I can’t believe it. He loves 
this place. It’s all he’s got. Something must 
be possible. Why, it will kill him!” 

Suddenly, for the first time in his life, 
Mascara’s sang-froid weakened. It was only 
with an effort that he spoke. 

“T—have come to say that—that there is a 
way out of it; that he need not go, nor give up 
anything.” 

She looked at him, uncomprehending, sur- 
prise, doubt and joy at war in her expression. 

“T own this place. I have bought the mort- 
gage from the company. Your father owes 
me fifty thousand. I—it is possible for me to 
raise the money to work it for another year, 
two, if it must be. I would make partnership 
with -your father, fifty-fifty, all even between 
us, and he should be manager and keep the 
house here for his own.” 

“Ohhh! If you only could!” 

Mascara’s eyes fell. ‘“It—is for you to 
say. Always I have loved you. . .” 

The realization struck her like an icy douche, 
leaving her chilled and gasping. The blood 
drained from her lips. He watched her, furtive 
and sidelong, and his voice went on, whisper 
ing, tense, unctuous. 

“We shall be married and I shall make the 
partnership and your good father shall stay 
here and be happy.” 

“Oh, no, no, no. No! I never could.” - 
The violence of her revulsion infuria 
him. He spread his hand in the gesture of 

his Lisbon ancestors. 

“Tt is for you to say. I want you ver’ much. 
I make my offer. You may decline. 
your father goes to the river. Perhaps he may 
not get a berth. He is old and 
Skippers are plenty. Think over it. 
perhaps you may find it possible. Tomorrow 
I shall come for dinner and for your decision. 

There came a pad of feet along the 
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ingunga stopped by the veranda and 
an Her father slid from his back 
and Sookan followed. The hathi heaved to 
his feet. ‘i : 

Briscoe sat down heavily, and Linda went 

and laid cool hands on his head. 

“Tired, Dad?” : 

“Aye, girl. I’m tired. But life’s a way of 
bein’ weary . . . Have a drink, Mascara?” 

But Mascara was watching Linda. She 
stood behind her father, stroking his head, 
and even as he looked he saw her face change, 
as dawned on her that maternal tenderness, 
that ecstasy of sacrifice which has been wo- 
man’s glory since the world began. Mascara’s 
heart pounded. He knew what answer he 
would get tomorrow. F 

“Hey!” Briscoe reiterated. ‘Have a drink, 
won’t you? Sun’s down.” rate 

“Ah, pardon. I am rude. I was thinking. 
Thank you. Thank you. You are ver’ kind.” 
Mascara poured himself a drink. Took it 
quickly, to control his excitement. It was a 
stiffer drink than he usually took, and it 
gripped his vitals with a gratifying warmth. 
He was filled with tumultuous emotions. He 
rose. “You will excuse? I have business.” 

“Won’t stay to dinner?” 

“If you please, not. But tomorrow, I shall 
make myself the pleasure.” He looked trium- 
phantly at Linda, and her eyes grew wide with 
fear. 

Mascara went down the steps, beside him- 
self with heady triumph. He was the owner 
of Raijan plantation. Everything on it was 
his utterly. Tomorrow, though he would 
relinquish half of it, he would own Linda 
Briscoe. He, Gabral Mascara, who had 

and hungered in the noisome back- 
streets of Calcutta, had achieved such ecstasy. 

The whisky played on his strung nerves. 
His head sang and his feet trod air. Then he 
saw Sringunga couched by a banyan, with 
Sookan dozing like a senile monkey by his 
knee. That great beast too, he owned. Ha! 
Splendid thought! He was the lord of all 
Raijan. What more fitting climax to that 
day than that he should go home in triumph 
onthe fat fool Briscoe’s pampered elephant? 
Bursting with pride, he went across and shoved 
his foot into the dozing Sookan’s ribs, as he 
had so often seen Paul Briscoe do. 

Sookan started, and his huge pink puggaree 
fell from his brown, bald head. He scuffled 
after it, wheezing. 

“Lord. Lord. One little moment. Be pa- 
tient. I am an old man and my——” 

Then from the corner of his eye he saw 
Mascara. The words died in his throat and 
he slowly stood up. His lip rose in a snarl, 
showing a lone brown tooth that waggled. 

“Keep thy boots for thy woman, chee- 
chee!” he said deliberately. Chee-chee—half- 
caste—is the ultimate insult from one native 
to another; and Mascara’s knowledge of the 
native was exhaustive, as well Sookan knew. 

Mascara wilted with the thrust. But his 
excitement and his whisky made him bold. 
“Silence, thou. Take me to the river bungalow!” 

Sookan threw back his old head and cackled 
with laughter. “Oh, ho-ho-ho, ha-ha, he-he- 
he-he! You have been eating opium, perhaps. 
This is a sahib’s beast, and I have been mahout 
to kings! Walk, chee-chee; and keep to the 
ditch, lest the hathi trample you!” 

The second insult drove Mascara to fury. 
He advanced on the old mahout who promptly 
presented the spiked goad of his ankus, stop- 
ping him in his tracks. 

“Careful, chee-cheel” 

.,Mascara panted and he licked dry lips. 
Dog! It will be the worse for you. I own 
your beast and all this garden. I'll get a new 
mahout and you shall starve for this.” 

_S00kan gazed at him without comprehen- 
sion. Then he remembered, and incredulity 
teplaced his scorn. 

‘What? Is it thou, then, whom my lord 

s said takes Raijan for debt?” 

Who else?” Mascara sneered. “So you 

see how I can handle coolies.” 
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even to gratify Mascara. His ratlike eyes 
glared up in shocked amazement and dismay. 
Then he salaamed very low. 

“Lord! Lord! Forgive! How could I know? 
This is thy beast, and I thy slave. Have mercy 
on me. Here, this way, from the foreleg, with 
thy foot on the shoulder of thy servant. Up. 
So. Accha, Sahib. Bohut accha.” The hathi 
rocked down the road into the shadows. 

But a strange mood was on Mascara. Soo- 
kan’s words danced in his brain, words which 
good Hindus use only to the foul, outcast, 
untouchable. For all his triumph of that day, 
when Sringunga knelt at the bungalow steps his 
mood was black. 

Bracelets jingled and toe-rings clicked on 
the stone as Janoo ran out to meet him, in a 
scarlet sari with gold dragons writhing on it. 
She had the sections of an orange on a plate. 

“Light of my life, I heard thee come, and 
made this ready.” 

Mascara took the orange. It refreshed his 
mouth, parched by that day’s emotions. 

“Go out and pack thy things. Tomorrow 
thou goest to thy father. The bullock cart 
and three hundred rupees I give for a present!” 

The girl’s jaw dropped in consternation. 
“Lord. My sun and my moon, what is this?” 

“In two weeks I marry the Miss Sahib at 
the garden.” 

She flung herself at his feet, but he shoved 
her off. 

“None of that. Go! Get out to the back. 
I have no need of black women!”’ He kicked 
her, so that she lost her balance and fell. She 
scrambled up and fled, sobbing. 

Mascara sprawled in a long chair and gazed 
over the river gleaming like steel in the green 
light of the west. From the back rose the 
keening of Janoo’s grief. 


At six o’clock next day as Mascara was pre- 
paring to go up to Briscoe’s, Sringunga ap- 
peared before the bungalow. The hathi and 
Sookan saluted together. 

“Lord, they have said you go to Raijan to 
khana.” 

The long day’s contemplation of his tri- 
umphs had dispelled the black mood of the 
night before, and the servility of the beaten 
Sookan served as a crowning pleasure. He 
ran up Briscoe’s steps, master of himself, and 
in his most suave and jaunty manner. 

Linda was alone. She stood up, very pale, 
and faced him. 

“T could hardly wait all day,” he said. ‘See! 
I have the document I bought from the com- 
pany. On our wedding-day I shall tear it up, 
and we shall sign the partnership agreements!” 

Before she could reply, Briscoe came out, 
red-eyed and haggard. He looked unutterably 
weary, but he contrived one of his old gestures 
of irascible good-fellowship. 

“?Evenin’, Mascara. 
Sit down, man. Sit down!” 

Linda swallowed. Her breast heaved. Over 
her father’s shoulder she met Mascara’s eyes 
and nodded deliberately, with a meaning that 
was unmistakable. 

Mascara’s heart leaped. Ah! He had known 
it! He had won; the last, best trick of all! 
Steady now. He turned toward the old planter. 

“My friend. I bring good news. I—have 
found a way to get more money and have 
bought the mortgage from the company. We 
shall make a partnership, you and I, fifty- 
fifty; all equal. I give the money, you are the 
manager. The bungalow here stays out of 
the agreement. It shall remain your own.” 

“Eh, what? What’s that?” asked Briscoe. 

Linda was pale as ivory. 

Mascara said, “I am most happy man. 
Linda—your daughter and I, we shall be 
married——” 

Briscoe let out a fo’c’sle roar, “Whaaat!’ 
wheeled and grabbed Linda by the arm. 
“Here, what’s this he’s sayin’?” 

She swallowed, met his eyes with composure. 
“Yes, Dad. I’m going to marry him.” 

“You marry him! Good heavens, child! 
An’ what about Bill Rust?” 

Her voice was very clear. ‘“Billy’s a dear 


Thirsty weather. 


boy, but he’s very young. I’m going to 
—Mr. Mascara.” She went across and 
stood beside the small pale man. 

It was late when Sringunga’s bulk rocked 
down to kneel before the steps, and Sookan’s 
voice wheezed crackedly from where he sat: 
“Lord, thy servants wait.” 

Sookan helped Mascara mount. He clung 
to the hand-ropes while the hathi rocked to 
his feet. Then the bungalow with its yellow 
light slipped back and the soft night swallowed 

em. 


Sringunga’s feet made little rustling noises 
as he swept down the road between the 
jungle and the ordered shrubs. Then they 
turned into the deep path through the jungle 
that led down to the river. 

Mascara’s reaction to the consummation of 
his labors came in the form of a profound relief, 
Recurrent warm thrills ran through his nerves, 

He was rich, he was free, he was to marry 
Linda Briscoe in two weeks, no more. And 
the fool Briscoe would not plague him long! 
Ground glass in the curry and the Jarele bean 
that gives sleep from which there is no waking! 

Over and over again the words ran through 
his brain, while Sringunga rocked on through 
the dark. 

Suddenly he was aware that they were on 
an unfamiliar path, and even as he realized 
it the jungle fell away, reveuling the still levels 
of the swamp. He prodded Sookan violently, 

“Hey, old man! Where are you going?” 

Sookan sat up with a start. “Lord. Lord! 
Forgive thy servant. I am an old man, and I 
dozed. This wrinkled pig thought he was 
going to his work. Halt, thou! Turn! and 
take our lord home.” 

But Sringunga swept on, now on the raw road 
of nirota fagots he had spent his recent days 
in building. Sookan abused him foully, but 
the beast would not stop—though one wise in 
the lore of mahouts might have observed that 
he used the vernacular of coolies and not the 
quaint argot of the elephant-men. 

“Listen, pig. Turn thy beast. I will get a 
mahout who can drive him when I have thrown 
thee from Raijan!” 

“Lord, lord, have pity! He will not obey. 
See, woe is me, he goes down into the water.” 

Sringunga turned, his forehand sank away 
from Mascara in a dizzy lurch as he descended 
into the water. Once down, he stopped. 

“Lord,” wheezed Sookan, “I pray you de- 
scend onto the road. I fear this hop-toad 
here may lie and wallow. Descend, I beg. 
I will chastise him and bring him out.” 

As the hathi stood in the water, Mascara’s 
feet were near the road, and scared by the 
thought that the brute might wallow, he at 
once leaped down. Then Sookan leaned out 
and hit him with the ankus, a savage, light- 
ning stroke. He groaned and fell. 

“Pukkarao!” the mahout told his beast, 
and Sringunga turned and lapped him in his 
trunk, raising him high in the air. Mascara 
screamed, a thin, frantic squealing. 

“Scream, chee-chee!”” Sookan wheezed. “To- 
night thou shalt sing thy lullaby to devils in 
Gehenna! March, child; we shall work awhile!” 

Sringunga surged through the water to the 
head of the road where he labored daily. 
Mascara was silent now, dangling like a wet 
rag across the gleaming tusks. Sringunga 
laid him like a fagot in the water at the base 
of the roadhead. There was a stack of fagots 
ready for the morning, and Sookan kept him 
working till he had laid them all, and Mascara 
rested under six feet of new road. 

Then “Chunk!” the ankus thudded on the 
bald gray head. 

“So! Enough. Up, child! This chee-chee 
shall put no more insults upon elephants who 
have carried kings!” 

Sringunga set his great feet on the road 
and scrambled out, then swung off with the 
water streaming from his flanks. Behind them 
the ripples widened and the silver mirror soon 
grew quiet. The marsh-things chorus shrilled. 

Sookan beat time with the ankus, singing in 
a thin weird minor key, ‘“Aaaaaaaaa lee 0 
o lee o laaaaaaaaaaaaaa.” 
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Wings of Adventure 
(Continued from page 51) 


back to the drawing-room,” he suggested. 

We went back to the drawing-room and I 
noticed that Barbara was sitting in the win- 
dow-seat with young Merton standing in front 
of her, while the other guests were listening to 
a girl who was playing the piano. The music 
stopped and there was a murmur of applause, 
but I heard Barbara’s voice clear and distinct 
above this general demonstration. 

“Tt’s the greatest adventure in the world.” 
Suddenly she put her hand on young Merton’s 
sleeve and I heard her next words. ‘You can 
count on me, my dear.” 

“Barbara,” said Lethbridge, rather sternly, 
I thought, “I’m afraid you’re neglecting your 
guests. Won’t you ask Mrs. Armitage to sing 
one of her charming songs?” 

Barbara sprang up with a laughing apology. 
“We were talking shop. And 
please, Mrs. Armitage, do sing something, 
won’t you? One of those delightful Hebridean 
things!” 

She was playing the perfect hostess, but I 
could see that Lethbridge was annoyed. From 
beginning to end of the evening I did not see 
him say a single word to young Merton, and I 
could understand the reason of it. He associ- 
ated this boy with his wife’s flying adventures 
which he said knocked his nerves to pieces. 


- I suppose it was this meeting again with 
young Merton which prompted me to call on 
his people in Chelsea one day. I had not seen 
them for three or four years, having been 
living in the country and traveling abroad a 
good deal, but they welcomed me as though 
only a week or two had passed since my last 
visit. Mowbray Merton showed me some of 
his latest etchings and then left me for some 
work he had to finish in his studio while I had 
tea with his wife. 

Needless to say, her son’s name cropped up 
quickly in our conversation, and I made some 
allusion to his friendship with Barbara. 

I was surprised to see that Mrs. Merton 
looked rather distressed at these words and 
was silent for a few minutes while she poured 
out tea. Then in her frank way she revealed 
the cause of her trouble. 

“I wish to goodness he had never met that 
young woman. She has a bad influence on hin. 
I’m getting—well—nervous.” 

“Do you mean they are falling in love with 
each other?” I asked with the candor of an old 
friend. 

Mrs. Merton sat back with a little jerk. 
“Bless the man! Whoever suggested that idea? 
Good heavens, no! Douglas is already en- 
gaged to a nice girl—Patty Irwin, the little 
actress who plays so charmingly at the Lyric.” 

Thad made what the French call a gaffe, and 
felt rather embarrassed. 

“Well, why are you nervous?” I asked. “If 
he’s immune from Lady Barbara’s blandish- 
ments, what’s wrong anyhow?” 

It seemed that Mrs. Merton’s trouble was of 
quite a different kind. 

“She wants him to set the Thames on fire,” 
she told me rather mysteriously. “She keeps 
prodding him about some wild idea of another 
record flight. She tells him he mustn’t rest 
on his laurels and degenerate into an instructor 
é f amateur aviators. She’s all for ‘fame,’ 
glory,’ ‘adventure,’ and nonsense like that. 

“If only she knew what I suffered when he 
set out for Africa! I wish flying had never 

en invented.” 

Well,” I said, “most of the records have 
been made, and I should advise young Douglas 
to leave the fame and glory to Lindbergh and 
=. eg Pg 4 we want now is a fool-proof 

or short distances. Sin 
the edie li Since they crossed 

“From west to east,” said Mrs. Merton 

quietly. “Nobody has gone the other way ex- 
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Fatigue! 
Headache! Constipation! 


ENO well combat 
these symptoms of 
“intestinal toxicity” 





ODERN life, 

with its business 
activities, its social 
whirl, its love of 
sports, demands the 
utmost from women. The one who is 
listless, who must conserve her energy, 
who suffers from headaches and fatigue, 
is placed under a truly tremendous 
handicap. 

And so often the trouble is easy to 
combat. For bilious attacks, bad breath, 
tiredness are usualiy signs that intes- 
tinal toxicity is stealing away vitality 
and strength (and beauty, all too fre- 
quently). 

This condition is not one that calls 
for the use of drastic, bitter cathartics. 
At the best, they only bring temporary 
relief and often shock the system un- 
necessarily. Why not, instead, trust 
yourself to the gentle, thorough action 
of ENno’s Effervescent Saline. So many 
thousands have tried it—with such un- 
failing success! 

Eno is a delightful, sparkling saline 
that tends to settle an upset stomach. 
Its gentle, laxative action thoroughly 


Eno — health 
precaution—will 
cost you less 
than 3c a day. 


When you get up, 
simply take a glass 
of water and add a 
generous teaspoon- 
ful of ENo. Taking 
this sparkling, de- 
lightful saline regu- 
larly will help to 
keep you fit and 
eager throughout 
the hardest day. 
For @ business 
headache, nothing is 
better than a glass 
of Eno. You can 
get it at the better 
soda fountains 
everywhere. 








flushes and cleanses your overloaded 
digestive tract and washes away the 
poisons that constantly accumulate in 
your intestines. 

Eno has a really pleasant taste . . . 
unlike so many other “salts.” It does 
not gripe nor interfere with the daily 
routine. You'll like it . . . and you'll 
like the way Eno has of “setting you 
up” for the day. 

Tired digestion and bad breath, 
caused by intestinal toxicity, may be 
overcome. Eat reasonably, exercise 
moderately but regularly, drink plenty 
of water . . . and try ENo regularly 
in the morning. ENo has been the 
standard effervescent saline the world 
over for 60 years—particularly in the 
tropics, where constipation is so preva- 
lent . . . and so dangerous to neglect! 

Your druggist has ENo at 75c and 
$1.25 a bottle. Get a bottle today and 
take it regularly morning or evening. 
Keep it in the bathroom. 

Prepared only by J. C. Eno, Ltd., 
London, England. Sales Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., Bel- 
mont Building, Madison Avenue 
at 34th Street, New York. 
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Now Comes the 


New Shorthand 


For years there has been a crying need for a new 
system of shorthand—for a really modern system, a 
scientific system—one that could, be written more 
RAPIDLY than the conventional sign systems, that 
would be more ACCURATE—and that could be 
learned EASILY and QUICKLY. 


Now at last it is here—the new shorthand. The busi- 
ness world has hailed it with enthusiasm. Already it 
is saving time and increasing efficiency in offices 
everywhere. Busy executives are using it themselves. 
So are professional men and women, lawyers, writers, 
clergymen, public speakers, engineers, doctors, re- 
porters, students. Experienced stenographers as well 
as beginners are adopting it. It is used in the U. 8. 
Army and Navy. 


= 
THAND 

You use only the ordinary letters of the alphabet— 

the same A B C’s you have always used. Speedwriting 

is simply a scientific condensation of the English 

language, based on your natural habits of speech. 


Quickly learned at home 


No need to memorize a “foreign language” of dots and 
dashes, hooks and curves. Once you understand the 
simple, scientific principle of Speedwriting, you can 
start using it almost at once. Amazing speed is quick- 
ly developed. 


Speedwriting was originated by Miss Emma B. Dear- 
born, famous authority on shorthand. She has taught 
practically all systems for eighteen years in such in- 
stitutions as Columbia University, Rochester Busi- 
ness Institute, Simmons College and the University 
of California, 


Send for Free Book 


Let us tell you more about Speed- 
writing—how employers are re- 
questing their experienced sten- 
ographers to learn it—how they 
are employing beginners who have 
studied it—how presidents of 
firms, sales managers and other 
important executives have learned 
Speedwriting themselves in order 
to jot down their valuable thoughts 
when no stenographer is at hand 

all kinds of professional 
men, college students and office 
workers are increasing their effi- 
bene through Speed 








fully 
FOR 


Brief English Systems, Inc., Dept. J53 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc. 
Dept. J53, 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 

Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation I should like 


to receive a copy of your interesting Booklet on Speed- 
writing, The Natural Shorthand. 
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It was before the flight of those two Germans 
and Fitzmaurice the Irishman. 

“Good Lord!’ I exclaimed, very much 
startled by the tone of voice in which she spoke 
these words. “‘Do you mean to say——” 

Mrs. Merton looked anxiously towards .the 
door as though we might be overheard by a 
servant or someone. 

“Hush!” she said. “It’s a secret. Douglas 
blurted it out one night. He’s just mad about 
it. It’s that lip-sticked lady who put the idea 
into his head. She wants her husband to pro- 
vide the money. Fortunately I don’t think he 
will. It’s my only hope.” 

“Tt’s a new form of suicide,” I said. ‘Those 
Atlantic flights ought to be stopped by law.” 

“Who can stop the spirit of adventure?” 
asked Mrs. Merton simply. ‘Douglas looks 
as shy as a schoolgirl, but when adventure calls 
nothing holds him back. Not all my prayers 
nor all my tears.” 

There were tears in her eyes now, just for a 
moment. But I could see where young Merton 
had got his courage. Her eyelashes fluttered, 
and she pretended to smile. 

“T ought not to have told you a word about 
this. But we are such old friends, and you 
know that girl Barbara. Tell her not to ask 
her husband for that money. Tell her that I 
shall hate her if she encourages Douglas in that 
mad idea. After all it’s his life that will be 
risked. Not hers.” 

“‘There’s nothing that I can do about it,” I 
protested. “I’m not intimate with the lady.” 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Merton. 

The door opened and it was her son who 
came in with a charming girl whom I knew 
afterwards as Patty Irwin. She played singing 
parts at the Lyric, and I remembered seeing 
her in the “Beggars’ Opera.” 

“Hullo, Mother!” said young Merton. “Pat 
and I met on the doorstep.” 

He kissed his mother on the cheek, and was 
civil to me. But somehow it seemed to me 
that his behavior to Patty Irwin was not that 
of an ardent lover who was going to marry her 
in August. They were more like brother and 
sister, I thought, in their casual way of con- 
versation, and amusing banter, at the tea- 
table. 


This story, which must be told for young 
Merton’s sake, gets into deep waters at this 
point—the dark waters of human psychology. 
Now that Lord Lethbridge is dead—last year 
—there is no great harm, as far as he is con- 
cerned, in revealing his part in the drama that 
excited the whole world. 

The man gave himself away to me one night, 
and it is curious and pitiful that he should 
have done so, considering his position and his 
long training in self-control. But there is a 
breaking point for most men, and he had 
reached it that night, or before. 

I had gone there to dinner again, at his 
house in South Audley Street, and the only 
other guests were young Merton and a man 
named Creasy, who meant nothing to me until 
| I learned afterwards that he was the inventor 
|of the famous 485 horse-power Creasy motor 
' engine with which Douglas Merton had made 
his flight to South Africa. During the dinner 
I am afraid that I did most of the talking, 
about the international situation and the pos- 
sibility of something good coming out of 
Kellogg’s peace plan. 

Creasy, a pleasant bearded man with the 
look of a scientist, seemed interested and kept 
me going with intelligent comments and ques- 
tions which pandered to my simple belief that 
I was entertaining the company, until I became 
aware that the nerves of these people were on 
edge and that, apart from Creasy who was 
playing up to me, they were not paying the 
slightest attention to my disquisition. Leth- 
bridge sat grimly silent, except for his duties as 
a host regarding wine. 

Now and again he seemed to be listening, 
and turned his eyes towards me, but there was 
a blank look in them except when he gave a 
queer furtive glance at his wife. She was sit- 
ting on the opposite side to Douglas Merton. 








and I noticed presently that she was eating 
practically nothing. 

Once she looked across at young Merton 
and smiled at him mysteriously with some 
secret message in her eyes. 

It was Lethbridge who opened my eyes to 
the cause of all this nervous tension when cof- 
fee had been brought in and the servants had 
left the room. 

“T suppose there’s only one subject in our 
minds—with perhaps one exception,” he said, 
with a faint smile in my direction. ‘We had 
better have a talk about it—now that we seem 
to have settled the fate of the world!” 

That was a slam at me, and I colored a little, 
I think, but turned my attention to Creasy who 
made an objection—polite but quite urgent— 
against “public discussion.” 

“These things leak out,”’ he said. ‘“What- 
ever your decision, the whole thing ought to 
be kept absolutely private.” 

Barbara laughed at him and gave me a guar- 
antee as an old friend. “Nothing will get 
beyond this room.” 

Then she turned to that middle-aged hus- 
band of hers with a kind of eagerness and 
impatience. 

“‘What’s the verdict, Frank? Oh, I do hope 
you’re going to do the big thing, after all my 
arguments. What’s the money, anyhow? It 
means nothing to you, and you'll get it all back, 
every penny of it, when Douglas does the 
trick. America will go mad about him. He'll 
be a second Lindbergh, and not so indifferent 
to dollars, because he can’t afford to be, worse 
luck! We shall share some of his glory.” 

“T don’t know about glory,” Merton said 
with a faint smile, “but it’s a pretty good stunt, 
and dead certain with the new Creasy engine.” 

“TI believe the engine is all right,” said 
Creasy with quiet confidence, “after a few 
more tests. But, as Lady Barbara says, I have 
to think of the dollars, worse luck. I must pay 
the horrible cost of producing the finest engine 
in the world and risking it on an Atlantic 
flight. It’s only fair to my company to get a 
proper guarantee and a share of the profits.” 

It was to me that Lethbridge turned heavily, 
while he fingered his glass of port. 

“T am glad to have you as a witness,” he 
said. “These people—my wife especially— 
are trying to persuade me to finance an attempt 
to fly the Atlantic from east to west. Mr. Mer- 
ton and Mr. Creasy are offering themselves as 
victims of that abominable sea. 

“Well, I suppose if they want to commit 
suicide it’s their own business. But then, you 
see, they want me to pay the expenses of that 
particular funeral. Or, at least, Barbara has 
been asking on their behalf. She thinks I’m 
very unkind—very unsporting—because so 
far I have refused utterly to become an acces- 
sory to what I consider a form of criminal 
lunacy.” 

*“Not quite as bad as that, sir,” remarked 
young Merton with a quiet laugh. “Still I 
quite agree that I have no right to ask you for 
a penny. Lady Barbara thought you might 
be interested.” 

Barbara turned to me. 

“Speak to that stubborn husband of mine,” 
she pleaded. “Tell him that man doesn’t live 
by bread alone—nor yet by cotton goods. Try 
to make him understand that there is a spiritual 
aspect of life and that a great and gallant ad- 
venture—the biggest adventure left in the 
world—is worth helping by men who have the 
material means. 

“T’m not asking for myself. I’m ready to 
pawn some of these silly pearls.” She flicked 
the rope of pearls round her neck as though it 
were a string of worthless beads. “It’s be- 
cause I want Douglas to do a big thing for 
England’s sake. He’s our Lindbergh. After 
Africa—the Atlantic. East to west. It’s his 
chance of immortality. It’s our chance of giv- 
ing him the chance. Frank has only got to 
scrawl his name on a beastly little check . . - 
Help me to persuade him.” 

I wished to goodness she hadn’t dragged me 
in. I thought of Mrs. Merton, who had asked 
me to prevent this thing. 
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“frankly I’m against it,” I said. “The risk 
js too great. Immortality is all right, but 
there’s something to be said for life. Didn’t we 
sacrifice enough boys in the war?” 

Barbara’s face flushed, and she looked at me 

ily. “Et tu, Brute?” she said scornfully. 
] turned to young Merton and asked him a 
quiet question. “Are you keen to go?” 

“As keen as mustard,” he answered, but I 
thought there was a moment’s hesitation be- 
jore he spoke, and he was obviously embar- 
rassed by this financial discussion, which, after 
all, was Barbara’s idea and not his. 

“Tt would be a great test of my engine,” said 


reasy. 

Oi Lethbridge poured himself out an- 
other glass of port and I could see that his hand 
trembled slightly. 

“Very well,” he said; “you can have what 
money you want. I'll write the check for it. 
But our friend here’”—he looked over at me— 
“will be a witness—before God and men—that 
it won’t be my fault if this young man goes to 
his death over that infernal sea. The money 
isa present to my wife. If she likes to use it as 
blood-money, that is her responsibility.” 

“J can’t say you put the matter very gra- 
ciously, O lord and master,” Barbara said, “but 
your words gladden my poor heart. Thanks, 
and thanks again, on behalf of our gallant 
aviator and the inventor of the Creasy engine. 
It’s a good deed for England and young 
adventure.” Then she laughed and looked 
across at Douglas Merton and raised her glass 
high over her head. 

“Fast to west!” she cried. 

Young Merton answered her salute by touch- 
ing his glass with a “Cheerio!” Then he 
turned to Lethbridge and stammered his 
thanks. ‘“Frightfully sporting of you, sir—and 
all that!” 

Lethbridge took me into his study again to 
see some Persian manuscripts he was collecting. 
He ignored a reference I made to that flight 
business, but as I have said, he gave himself 
away that evening and revealed a dark passion 
which startled me. It was when I was going 
and returned to the drawing-room for a mo- 
ment to say good-by to Barbara. Creasy had 
gone, and Barbara was bending over a map 
with young Merton, as they sat on the sofa 
together, her head close to Merton’s. The boy 
spoke in a low voice as I entered the room. 

“You mustn’t think of that. It’s an absurd 
idea, and I couldn’t dream of it.” 

“Tt’s a heavenly idea!” said Barbara. 
“Thirty-six hours and then eternal fame—or 
the next best thing.” 

“No, please . . . Don’t ask me,” he said. 

They had not heard me come into the room 
across the soft carpet until I spoke. 

“I must be going now. Good night, and 
many thanks.” 

Barbara sprang up and held out her hand. 
“Good heavens, it seems only five minutes 
since dinner! Mr. Merton and I have been 

shop again. The great adventure!” 

“Good luck to it,” I said. “But you know 
my views. It fills me with terror. Honestly.” 

We argued a little until I kissed her hand 
and left her. 

Lethbridge was standing at the door and 
then, in the hall, waited while one of his men 
handed me my hat and gloves. 

“A windy night,” he remarked. 





He held my hand for a moment with a cold 
touch and then said something which sent a | 
chill down my spine. 

Not good flying weather, do you think? | 
But if that boy wants to take the risk the | 
sooner he starts the better, as far as I’m con- 
cerned. I don’t like his manners and I suspect 
his morals. Post-war youth, eh? Detestable! 
++. Well, good night.” 

: tog ed eae in this affair, but I confess 
orribly disturbed by it, and especiall: 
by those words of Lethbridge’s. Saha 

His anxiety to have me as a witness before 

and men—as he said—that he would not 
be responsible for Merton’s death, suggested 





some*secret complex which, as a student of | ‘y 
Psychoanalysis, I found rather sinister. 


He! 
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To Remove Arm and Leg 
Hair So It Won’t Grow 
Back Bristly and Coarse 
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An Utterly New Discovery That Not Only Removes Hair Completely, 
But Delays Its Reappearance Indefinitely 


AME way of removing arm and leg 
hair has been found that not only 
removes every vestige of hair instantly, 
but that banishes the stimulated hair 
growth thousands of women are charging 
to the razor. A way that not only removes 
hair, but delays its normal reappearance 
as much as 7 times! 


It is making cosmeticians reverse all they 
ever said about hair removing and take a 
new stand. Women are flocking to its use. 
The discovery of R. C. Lawry, noted 
Beauty Scientist; it contains, of course, no 
caustic or any of the poisonous chemicals 
associated with old-time ‘‘depilatories.” 


WHAT IT IS 


It is an exquisitely fine toilet creme, re- 
sembling a superior beauty clay in texture. 


Neet 


Cream 
Hair Remover 


You simply spread it on where hair is to 
be removed. Then rinse off with water. 


That is all. Every vestige of hair is gone; 
so completely that even by running your 
hand across the skin not the slightest trace 
of stubble can be felt. And—the reappear- 
ance of that hair is delayed indefinitely— 
often for months. 


The skin, too, unlike after shaving, is left 
soft as a child’s. No skin roughness, nc 
enlarged pores. You feel freer than prob- 
ably ever before in your life of annoying: 
hair growth. 


WHERE TO OBTAIN 


It is called NEET—a preparation long on 
the market, but recently changed in com- 
pounding to embody the new Lawry dis- 
covery. It is on sale at drug, department 
stores and beauty parlors. 60c and $1 sizes. 
The $1 size contains 3 times the quantity 
of the 60c size. Hannibal Pharmacal Co., 
4333 Duncan Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








“~ BeaNutse 


Earn $30-$35 a Week 
You can learn at home in spare time 
to be a nurse. Courses endorsed by 
physicians. Thousand graduates. Est. 
28 years. Nurse’s equipment included. 
Money back agreement. ree booklet. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Dept. 89 
421 $. Ashland Bivd., Chicago, Il. 
Please send me your free fascinating booklet, ‘‘Amazing 
Opportunities in Nursing,”” and 32 sample lesson pages. 














Make your Bath 


a Beauty 
“Oreatment 


TRY IT FREE 


There was a time when a bath was just a bath. 
Now it is much more, Just a sprinkle of Batha- 
sweet and your daily tubbing becomes a veritable 
beauty treatment. Not only is the water made 
fragrant as a flower garden, but it gains a softness 
which cannot be duplicated in any other way. It 
washes deep into the pores, dissolves the secretions 
of the skin and leaves about you an indefinable, 
almost scentless fragrance that lingers all day long. 
Your skin is stimulated to more radiant health; 
blemishes disappear; and an air of springtime 
daintiness becomes an inseparable part of your 
personality. No charm is more in keeping with 
modern ideas of femininity. 


The best indication of how Bathasweet accom- 
plishes its remarkable results is to be found in the 
fact that the Bathasweet bath leaves no “ring” 
around the tub. Instead it holds soap and dirt 
in solution, so that they cannot wash back into the 
pores. In this Bathasweet is unique among bath 
Preparations, 


BATHASWEET is so inexpensive. 25¢, 50c, $1.00 
and $1.50 at all drug and department stores. 


FREE *A can sent free if you mail 


this coupon with name and 
address to C. S. Welch Co., Dept. C. L 
1907 Park Avenue, New York. 
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|had agreed to finance that adventure . 
| Was it to get the boy out of the way of his 
wife? 

As for Barbara, I did not know what to 
think. She had adopted young Merton as the 
subject of her hero-worship and it was natural 
enough, knowing her character and history, 
that she should want to help forward his am- 
bition, even urge him to take a big risk for a 
great adventure 

But I was afraid there might be another side 
to this affair. She was a woman of thirty-four 
with a cross-grained husband for whom she had 
respect, perhaps, but no real love. She looked 
back always upon those war days and the boys 
she had known in that time of great ordeal. 
Douglas Merton belonged to their age and 
type... 

I knew enough to see the chance of passion 
here, and the risk that lay in wait for a boy to 
whom Barbara’s patrician type would seem 
more wonderful than the prettiness of Patty 
Irwin at he Ly.‘c Theater ... Well, there 
was nothing that I-could do about it—except 
watch and wait. 


It was six week. after that dinner in South 
Audley Street when the incredible thing hap- 


| pened which made a world sensation. It was 
| owing to an accidental meeting with Creasy— 


if these things are accidental—that I saw the 
start of that Atlantic flight. We met in 
Piccadilly, and when I asked him how things 
were going, he told me that they were “going” 
sooner than he had expected. 

“We shall be off,’”’ he told me, “as soon as 
the weather reports are favorable from the 
other side. Any morning now.” 

I admired the courage of the man, well past 
middle age, who was willing to stake his life on 
the rhythm of his own engine. 

“Better come and have a look at us,” he sug- 
gested in a friendly way. “I'd like to show you 
my ‘Triumph.’ It’s a pretty box of tricks. 
We’re taking a trial trip tomorrow at ten 
o’clock, if all goes well. Hendon, you know.” 

He laughed, gave me a nod and strode off 
down Piccadilly, taking a last look at life, as I 
thought rather morbidly. 

It was that meeting which prompted me to 
rise rather earlier than usual next morning and 
persuade a taxi-driver to take me as far as 
Hendon. But on the way down my eyes 
caught a paragraph in the morning paper 
which gave me a mental jolt. 


At nine o’clock last night in Piccadilly 
Mr. J. H. Creasy, the well-known motor 
engineer, was knocked down by a Royal 
mail van which collided with a private car. 
He was conveyed to St. George’s Hospital 
where he was detained, although fortu- 
nateiy his injuries are not serious. 


“No trial flight this morning!” I thought, 
after an exclamation of hard luck in regard to 
Creasy. But as I was very near to Hendon 
I decided to take a look at his monster engine 
and have a word or two with young Merton. 

There is no element of surprise in what I now 
have to tel!. All the world knows—if it cares 
to remember—that Barbara Lethbridge went 
on that flight instead of Creasy. I am certain 
that she always intended to go, and if the 
accident never had happened she would have 
gone just the same as owner of the machine 
and as a lady not easily thwarted in any pas- 
sionate purpose. But this accident to Creasy 
made things easier, and from her point of 
view, I think, pleasanter. 

I am indeed certain of it now, because of the 
scene that happened in one of the sheds on the 
aerodrome, of which I was an eye-witness, 
against my will. 

When I arrived I found a small group of 
press photographers standing disconsolately 
on the edge of the field, staring at a solitary 
aeroplane out there beyond the hangars. 

“No trial trip today,” said one of them 
gloomily. “And I missed my breakfast— 
curse it all!” 








“Have you any idea where I can find Douglas 
Merton?” I asked. 


He eyed me suspiciously, as though I might 
be a rival reporter engaged on a scoop. 

“He won’t talk,” he answered gloomily 
“I suppose you’ve heard about that accident 
to Creasy? Makes us look rather foolish, 
early in the morning!” 

It was one of the other men who gave me the 
information I wanted. He spoke very civilly 

“Merton is in that shed over there, rather 
peeved with things, I fancy. Lady Barbar 
Lethbridge is with him. Came down to see the 
trial trip. That’s her car, outside the shed.” 

The door of the shed was ajar, and as I went 
towards it I heard Barbara’s voice clearly ang 
distinctly. 

“My dear, my dear!” she cried. “What 
matters at the journey’s end? .. . It’s the 
beginning really. Either way!” 

Douglas Merton answered her. “I’m funk 
ing it for yoursake. Idaren’t doit. Forpity’s 
sake, don’t ask me any more.” 

“I do ask you,” said Barbara. “With my 
arms about you. With all my love means—" 

I was stricken at having overheard they 
words and walked away hastily. The real 
meaning of them was not clear to me at the 
time. All that I realized was a love-scene 
between that woman of thirty-four and that 
boy of twenty-four, to which I had listened 
before I had time to turn away. That, and the 
word “funk” from Douglas Merton. 

Perhaps the boy had lost his nerve for that 
adventure. Perhaps she was trying to screw 
his courage up to an enterprise which he 
guessed would end in silence and the sea, 
Foolishly I thought so, though now I know 
that the only funk in his heart was for this 
girl and her living beauty. 

I dared not go and knock at that half. 
opened door. I hung about behind the sheds, 
moody and pitiful about these two people— 
that boy especially—to whom love had come 
with frightful temptation. 

Presently across the aerodrome between the 
sheds I saw a movement as though something 
were about to happen. Six or seven mechanics 
were busy about the big aeroplane. Some of 
the press photographers and reporters were 
running towards it. One of them with a movie 
camera was fixing up his tripod. Others had 
assembled outside the shed where young 
Merton had been alone with Barbara. I hur 
ried towards them and saw those two come 
out of the shed and speak to the reporters. 

“Yes,” said Merton. ‘We've decided to do 
the trial trip. .But I don’t know what all the 
excitement is about. You fellows are a perfect 
curse!” 

He spoke irritably and I saw that his face 
was dead white with a darkness under the 
eyes, as though he had been without sleep 
for a week of nights. : : 

Barbara was gay and smiling. She jumped 
into the automobile and looked like a boy im 
her airman’s kit. I heard her speak a few 
words to one of the reporters. 

“We want to tell Mr. Creasy, poor man. It 
will cheer him up to know how his engine is be 
having. That’s all he thinks about!” 

“How far are you going this morning, Lady 
Barbara?” asked the representative of the 
Express. 

She waved her hand airily. “Just there and 
back again. A little spin. Come on, Douglas! 

“Any room for me?” I asked. 

They were amazed to see me, and I thought 
Barbara looked disconcerted for a moment. 
Then she greeted me in the friendliest way. 

“Come on! Just in time to see a trial flight. 
Douglas is taking me up for a trip.” 

Merton sat between Barbara and mysél, 
and did not speak a word as we drove over 
grass to the aeroplane. Two or three reportess 
mounted the dashboards and rode with US. 
Barbara tucked her hand under Merton’s aim, 
squeezed close to him and talked across to me, 

“You heard of Mr. Creasy’s accid 
Shocking bad luck! Who gave you the tip ® 
come today? It’s awfully nice to see you ++: 
The engine is running like a bird. The 
that ever was. A record breaker!” 

“Yes, my dear,” I thought, “but all thow 
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y words don’t hide your secret from me. 
This boy by my side is conscience-stricken be- 
cause of his love for you. And you are utterly 
disloyal to a very decent husband. And I’m 


desperately sorry for both of you.” 


It was perhaps half an hour before they 
started, but I had no chance of a private talk 
with them until the last moment. The re- 
porters and photographers crowded round and 

Merton was talking to his mechanics. 

Several times he took Barbara to one side 
and spoke to her in a low voice, as though try- 
ing to persuade her not to make this trial trip 
with him. Even the reporters noticed that 
something was the matter with him, because 
of his extreme pallor and evident agitation. 

“Something wrong with the engine, I should 
say,” remarked a camera-man. ‘“Doesn’t care 
to risk it without Creasy. I don’t blame him.” 

“Been having a jag, more likely,” was the 
bright suggestion of another reporter. “The 
morning after the night before. Nerves gone 
to blazes.” : 

“J was in the jolly old war,” said another 
man. “I know blue funk when I see it. That 
fellow is a shirker. And if he’s like that on a 
trial trip, how’s he going to face the big gray 
sea? Not that I’m a little hero myself!” 

“Oh, shut up!” I said angrily. 

Lady Barbara was speaking again to young 
Merton away from the crowd. She put her 
hand on his arm in a pleading way. And sud- 
denly he looked into her eyes and then strode 
away and came towards his mechanics and 
gave some order. 

A moment later he had climbed into his seat 
and held out his hand to help Barbara up. 

“They’re off!” shouted one of the reporters. 

The camera-men were busy now. Barbara 
stood up to let them get her picture. She 
was smiling and radiant. And on the other 
side of her was young Merton, white-faced, and 
with tightened lips. 

Iran round to Merton’s side and he leaned 
over and spoke to me. 

“You might look in at Cheyne Walk. 
Tell the mater it’s all right—anyhow.” 

There was the roar of the engine, deafening 
with its quick explosions, the rush of a great 
wind, which swept my hat off, the scurry of 
that monstrous aeroplane across the field until 
it left the ground and rose above a belt of trees, 
like a giant albatross. 

The squad of mechanics stood staring after 
it. The reporters and photographers gathered 
together, talking excitedly. 

“Some power!” 

“They'll be back in ten minutes.” 

“Better wait and see them make a landing.” 

“Fifteen minutes and a devil of a long way!” 

We waited fifteen minutes, and thirty 
minutes, and two hours. The reporters be- 
sieged the telephone boxes. And that after- 
noon, when I went back to London, the news- 
paper placards had three words at every 
street corner: 


ATLANTIC FLIGHT BEGUN 


. How it ended is written in history, or at least 
in all the newspapers of the world, after days 
and nights when no news came; when a little 
woman sat holding her husband’s hand in 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, pretending to be hope- 
ful; when a middle-aged husband stormed and 
cursed and wept in his study in South Audley 
Street; when a little lady at the Lyric Theater 
sang her part in the “Beggars’ Opera” and 
sobbed between the acts; when false reports 
came from a dozen different places off the 
coast of Newfoundland—until at last some 
fishermen of Nova Scotia found the wreckage 
of an aeroplane and the bodies of a man and 
woman, clasped together, on some floating ice. 
Tremember some words I had overheard and 
no right to hear—Barbara’s words to 
young Merton: “What matters at the jour- 
ney’s end? ... It’s the beginning really. 
Either way!” 
For the boy’s sake—accused of funk, and of 
tteachery to the man who paid for his machine 
—Thave told what I know, with truth and pity. 


” 
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TRINI’S Dancing Feet 


“With Bluesjay at the cost of a 
chocolate sundae, there is no 
alibi for a corn.” So writes Trini, 
beautiful Spanish dancer in the 
Broadway hit, ‘‘Take the Air.” 


Blue=jay has a million of just such 
walking advertisements . .. walking 
more gaily because of the corn- 
freedom Blue=jay has given them. 
These old friends of Blue=jay will be 
delighted with its new refinements. 
A creamy-white pad, to tone-in with 
pearly skin. A more flexible disc to 
cover even the odd shaped corn. And 
an improved package. At all drug 
stores at no increase in price. For cal- 
luses and bunions use the special size 
Blue=jay Bunion and Callus Plasters. 
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tingling coolness of a dash 
of menthol in their lather; 
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ing freshness, we now have 
good news. You can now get 
Mennen Shaving Cream 
mentholized. Thus you may 
enjoy this special cooling 
feature in Mennen, the only 
shaving cream that softens 
your beard by the dermuta- 
tion process. To get Mennen 
mentholized, ask your deal- 
er for the tube with the red 
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the year... I owe my success to your inter- 
esting and efficient system of training,” 
writes a successful Palmer student, Pearl 
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Rashartas =" Start now—write to carn—use 
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and genetic maldevelopment and deviation 
were traceable to maternal oversolicitude. 

Murderous mothers of reality are more fero- 
cious than any we meet in plays and books. I 
have present to my mind an illustration which 
has been under my eyes for many years. 


— ago, long before “glands”’ be- 
came popular, indeed before the layman 
knew what a gland was, I wrote an article about 
a strange disease heretofore undescribed in this 
country, the chief feature of which is progres- 
sive enlargement of the ends of the long bones 
to constitute a variety of giantism, and de- 
pendent upon disordered secretion of the gland 
within the skull called the pituitary. 

A colleague in California read the article and 
when his son, many years later, seemed to him 
to be growing too rapidly, he wrote to me in 

- apprehension that the boy might be developing 
acromegaly. 

I advised that the boy be examined by one of 
my forme; assistants then practising medicine 
in San Francisco. He was put under treat- 
ment, and two or three years later, when the 
family were en route to Europe, I saw him. 

He was then about fourteen years old, six 
feet in height, with rounded face, miniature 
bosom, prominent hips, feminine voice, hair- 
less skin, and he was fat. His manners were 
those of a perfect lady, his features those of an 
imperfect man. 

His father related that he never had been 
able to interest him in games of any sort, that 
he never had succeeded in persuading him to 
go on any of the fishing or shooting trips that 
he frequently took and that when he went for 
his summer holiday to the mountains, his wife 
and boy would go to some fashionable resort 
or to Europe; that the boy never had made 
one intimate friendship with boy or girl. 

In fact, he did not like girls. Possibly he 
would have liked them had he had a chance to 
see them or to flock with them, but his mother 
kept him so close to her that he had no such 
opportunity. She distrusted girls: they knew 
too much nowadays. 

The more the boy stayed around his mother, 
the more content he seemed to be. His two 
interests in life were his mother and reading. 
He hoped to become a writer. He was fond 
of his father, possibly loved him, but their 
point of contact was an intellectual one. 

The father received my explanation of his 
son’s fixation sympathetically and said that he 
had realized it for a long time, but that he was 
quite unable to make his wife see the jeopardy 
in which she was putting their son. 

She had not allowed him to send the boy 
away to school though he knew the benefit that 
would have resulted from a climate of rapidly 
changing temperature and from the com- 
panionship of well-bred young ‘‘toughs.” 

Fortified with remnants of youthful assur- 
ance, I suggested to him that I thought I 
could make her realize her sin, and also ap- 
preciate that she should change her attitude 
and intimacy with her son, for his sake. Many 
times in the past twenty years I have tried to 
remove the blinders from her eyes. I had as 
much success the first time as the last, and I 
had less success any time than I would have 
had with a balking mule. 

The boy went to a university, had a brilliant 
career and finished in three years. He was 
always at the top of his class in the medical 
college and he had no difficulty in obtaining an 
excellent hospital appointment which he de- 
clined. He went to Germany instead. While 
he was studying for his bachelor’s degree his 
mother lived in New York and she went to 
him or he came to her every weekend. While 
he was studying for his doctor’s degree he 
lived with her, and when he went to Germany 
she accompanied him. 

When the young doctor returned from 
abroad, he took up the practise of medicine in 
New York and from the nucleus which I put 
at his disposal, he made a lucrative practise. 
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Soon there began to be disagreeable rumors 
about him. His father died under circum- 
stances which made it probable that he had 
taken his life, and the young man abandoned 
his practise and went to Italy. 

The last time I was in Florence I saw him 
there. His mother has a villa on the Fiesole 
side, and down in the city there is a cénacle 
made up of writers, painters pedagogs— 
esthetes whom he finds to his liking. He was 
working on a play, he said, and when it was 
finished he would return to New York to have 
it produced. He does not regret his medical 
education. It helps him to realize the determi- 
nation to express himself as an artist. 

Had this brilliant young man been brought 
up properly, pushed out into the world as the 
powers were given to him to proceed in it, and 
the strength to bear its buffetings; had he been 
made to take the bitter as well as the sweets of 
life, the blows as well as the caresses; had he 
been subjected to the discipline of appreciation 
and derision which the individual boy gets 
from the group boy invariably, likely his sex 
cycle would have completed itself. There is 
not a chance that it will do so now, and likely 
he does not care to have it. 

He may write a play or a sonata that will be 
praised and applauded, but his affects will re- 
main unresponsive save to one appeal, his 
emotions dormant save to a single call until the 
curtain of life drops. His mother killed him as 
effectively as if she had chopped off his head. 

There is a certain type of mother with whom 
you cannot reason, and when you talk to her of 
responsibility as character builder and curi- 
osity as educator, she admits that they may be 
for the child of others but not for hers. There 
are some children that even maudlin mother- 
love cannot injure, but no child of unsound 
heredity is proof against it. 

Much has been w.itten about the perils of 
girlhood. I have sometimes thought that those 
of boyhood were greater. Between the selfish 
mother and the sadistic spinster who tends and 
teaches him, the boy’s chances of reaching 
puberty with his species-perpetuating stream 
in full flood are small. 

When unstable heredity joins forces with the 
vicarious murderous mother or the real one, 
the wreckage that results is pathetic. Such 
partnership occurred in a case I shall now re- 
late, one of the most pathetic of my experience 
and the more pathetic because of the pro- 
found disparity of the boy’s appearance and 
his accomplishment. His lithe figure, finely 
chiseled features, clear eyes and winning 
smile would have singled him out in any group 
of men as a man of breeding and of parts. 

He was a human bank, strongly built, 
beautifully furnished, appropriately equipped 
but without funds. He had what the French 
call folie du doute; he never did anything or 
contemplated doing it, without torturing him- 
self with the questions: Am I doing what I 
should do that I may be useful and happy? 
Am I doing right? 

He was thirty-two years old when I first 
saw him, and he never had succeeded in any 
constructive or productive work although he 
had tried scores. He was of one of our “old 
families,” an only child brought up by his 
mother and a maiden aunt; his father had had 
several attacks of insanity. His childhood and 
early boyhood may be summarized in a 
sentence: he had no freedom, no power, no 
responsibility. 

He realized not only his predicament but his 
limitations, and he had that sine qua non of 
sanity: insight. He first suspected that he was 
different when he went to school in his ninth 
year. The boys of his class either laughed and 
jeered at him or they were contemptuous and 
cruel. He was then sent away to school, but 
after three months he was so homesick that his 
mother took him away. 

He had been entered for —— School since 
his babyhood and when he was fourteen he 
went there. He was determined to be good 


and great, so he busied himself writing on slips 
of paper rules and admonitions copied out of 
books, which if followed lead to friendship anq 
success. Whenever he heard of a book op 
character building he bought it and devoured 
it, but he never succeeded in being a “ 
guy.” He was always a “queer duck.” 

His doubting mania first took full possession 
of him when he had to make up his mind 
where to go to college. He took a hundred 
names of prominent men from “Who’s Who in 
America,” wrote to them and asked which ip 
their judgment was the best college. 

Finally he decided to go to Yale. No sooner 
was he there than he began to ask himself. 
Did I choose the right one after all? After a 
few months he got a transfer to another up}. 
versity and he stayed there a few months with 
the same question still staring him in the face: 
then he returned to Yale and stayed there until 
we entered the war. 

On hearing a Signal Corps instructor talk 
about the attractiveness of the Naval Reserve, 
he said to himself: This is my opportunity, 
this is what I have been looking for—adyen- 
ture and an arena to display my qualities, 

After two months in the navy he was sent 
up for mental examination and finally was dis- 
charged as unfit. Later, he was drafted and 
sent to a camp in Tennessee; at the end of 
three months they gave him an honorable 
discharge. 

He remembered that something was said of 
lowered efficiency when he was discharged from 
the navy and made up his mind to study 
psychology. He went to England and ma 
triculated at Cambridge University, stayed 
there a year and dedicated himself to the 
philosophers, dead and alive, until finally his 
mind was completely muddled; then he came 
home and went in for sports for a year in 
order to get up his physical vitality, then re 
turned to Cambridge. 


Pu he decided that psychology was not 
for him and that he might make himself a 
career in art or in diplomacy, and to fit him 
self he went to Paris and matriculated at the 
ole Libre des Sciences Politiques. That de- 
termination did not last very long and it 
occurred to him that he might be a painter. 

He began to frequent the ateliers and got 
some instruction at Julian’s and then came 
home and started to do some copying at the 
Metropolitan Museum, but he was so taken up 
with trying to answer the questions: What 
shall I do? What ought I to do? that he had 
no time to do anything. 

He said to me: “I look like a man, I dress 
like a man and such acts of mine as come 
neath the public eye would, I think, be called 
manly acts; but I know I am but the simula 
crum of a man, I am constantly making e- 
periments with food, with occupation; nothing 
satisfies me. Idleness increases my h 
ness, activity drives me to despair. 

“T realize that I am a snob; I have a cruel 
streak in me. The truth is that if I can make 
anyone with whom I come in contact unhappy, 
I am more content with existence then than at 
any other time, for their unhappiness and pain 
is a kind of compensation. 

“T realize too that there is something wrong 
with my amatory make-up. I have had what 
is called ‘experience,’ -but I never met a gill 
who could make me forget myself for mort 
than a few consecutive seconds. 

“T often think I would like to marry, but 
when I ask myself why, I say not for conjt- 
gality but for companionship. I should like t 
be jealous of my wife; perhaps in the throes of 
jealousy I should do some striking, dramatic 
act. 

“What I want to know is: Should one goo 
living if life mocks one, clothes one 
misery and crowns one with failure?” 

The tragedy in this case was one of heredl 
combined with environment. It would be in- 
teresting to know if those who believe that 
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vironment is moreimportant than blood could 
pi made a Messoliai out of this human 
wreck, had they had him when he was a baby. 

‘Many years ago I was intimate with a 

y family, a widow and two daughters. 
- Convention regulated every activity of the 
household: its members, servants and children. 
The two little girls, nearly of an age, were 
brought up like princesses in fairy-tales. Their 
actual contact with the mother was limited to 
a few minutes of caresses and admiration daily. 

When they were babies they were brought 
into the family circle in a pink vision of fluffy 
blankets and turned-up noses; when they grew 
older, they walked in, hand in hand, curtsied 
to the grown-ups present, played at being little 
ladies to the family friends, thereby ‘enhancing 
the charm of conventional breeding and grace- 
ful manners. Still later, they were allowed to 
take definitely determined part in the every- 
day activity of the family, to see and absorb 
the dignity of their surroundings, to carry on 
the tradition of a highly artificial standard of 
living which their mother found desirable. 

Thoroughly competent, experienced teachers 
were hired to impart knowledge, manners, 
social accomplishments and living languages 
to these little girls whose contact with life was 
so remote and unreal that when they en- 
countered facts they could not recognize them. 

And so they grew up to be young ladies of 
fashion, whose pleasures were in the best 
social good taste, whose minds were thoroughly 
developed in theory, whose knowledge of the 
fundamental truths of life was limited to what 
spinsters, anxious to retain their jobs, thought 
fitting to divulge. 

When they were sixteen and fourteen, at the 
time of life when emotions began to replace in- 
stincts and before thought had been developed 
enough to serve as an adjustor-medium, they 
were sent to a private school. 

Soon after they began to make daily journeys 
from their home to the school, constantly ac- 

ied by their governess, the younger 
daughter noticed the regularity with which a 
young man passed them at about the same 
place every day, and the particular look of ad- 
miration which was a homage to her own charm 
and beauty. It was not long before her nascent 
emotions and budding love-instinct had built 
around this ordinary young man a halo of 
beauty and an armor of courage. 

He was the first man who had thought of her 
as a human being, who had dared overstep the 
line of decorum and make her feel she was a 
woman, desirable and greedy for love. Her 
imagination ran wild, while her body thrilled at 
his approach and her sleep was disturbed by 
dreams of him. 

And one day she met him, as she was posting 
a letter; they talked. Then they began a sur- 
reptitious correspondence carried on through 
the medium of an alleged book-shop; clandestine 
meetings followed, always at night after the 
household had retired. 

The affair became known. The mother could 
not believe that a child of hers should be capa- 
ble of such duplicity. In towering rage she 
definitely, emphatically and violently gave an 
ultimatum: Either the child was to stop all 
telations with the young man, wipe him from 
her thought and eliminate him from her life, 
or she would go into a convent, in Europe, and 
be subjected to such discipline and rigidity as 
is suitable for a wayward girl. 

Within six months the mind of the young 
Birl began to disintegrate into such an ap- 
parently hopeless muddle that insanity was 
not only lurking around the corner but even 
laid its claws upon her, threatening to ruin her 
life. While the efforts of physicians and the 
concern of the family were centered on saving 

‘life and sanity, her sister, to whom imagi- 
nation and sensuousness had not been denied, 

with the chauffeur. 
mother had made a mess of her life and 
Tuined the lives of her two children, but 
she still protests that she did for them every- 
a devoted mother could have done. 

It requires more character to be a perfect 

mother than to be anything else in the world, 
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and the essential constituent of the character 
that is required is self-renunciation. 
Self-renunciation must not be confused 
with self-sacrifice. The oversolicitous mother 
who gives up personal liberty and individual 
happiness for the child’s sake may be sacrificing, 


‘| but she is not.renouncing? she is doing exactly 
*<.| what she wants todo.  «. 


A child does not want to be kissed and 
stroked, petted and coddled all the time; at 
least the average child does not; but beyond 
his pleasure or displeasure, there is‘a physio- 
logical explanation for thé sensations the skin 
receives when touched and handled. Psy- 
chologists, physicians and biologists ‘see eye to 
eye at least on one point: that the best way to 
provoke a love résponse in a child is by stroking 
the skin of certain parts of the body, and this 
love response is harmful not so much to the 
child as to the adult-he will become. 

Oversolicitousness leads to selfishness, ego- 
centrism;~ vanity and _ self-consciousness, al’ 
enemies of emotional development. «If parents 
would only realize that children have a life, 
emotions. and understanding of their own, 
apart from any that are implanted in them by 
education, they would be more prudent in 
their display of emotion. 

The man who meets the friendly “How do 
you do?” with an inventory of his ailments, 
and the woman who cannot resist the a'lure- 
ment of eliciting interest from her dinner-table 
neighbor by careful and detailed rec‘tation of 


you ought to have eaten all that fish?” she asked. 

And once more Bleichwanger laughed fishily. 

“Me!” he exclaimed. “I can eat nails. I’ve 
never had a sick day in my life.” 

This trite phrase, coming from anybody else, 
would have been accepted as a mere statement 
of fact, but from Bleichwanger, it sounded like 
boasting. In fact, no matter what Bleich- 
wanger said, it sounded like boasting, and 
usually was. For in spite of the fact that he 
boasted of never having a sick day in his life, 
his complexion was sallow and greasy and his 
eyes rather bloodshot, which in addition to 
his premature obesity seemed to indicate that 
if he had so far escaped illness, it was more 
a‘matter of luck than of careful living. 

He had therefore entirely dismissed the Sole 
Normande from his mind, when an hour later 
he accompanied Miss Migdol to the exhibition 
of the Secessionists on the roof-garden of the 
New Gallatin Hotel. It is true that the odor 
of fish still clung to him, but he was never 
feeling better in his life than when Miss 
Migdol uttered a slight exclamation of dismay. 
“Oh dear!” she said. “Who brought them 
here?” 

‘Brought who here?”’ Bleichwanger asked. 
“My father and mother,” Miss Migdol re- 
plied, and immediately Bleichwanger began to 
feel not so well as usual. However, it had 
nothing to do with the fish; it was Miss 
Migdol’s parents, for not only had he become 
reconciled to the thirty-five dollars a week 
earned by Miss Migdol, whom he had begun to 
look upon as a potential fiancée, but he had 
also deduced from her trim appearance that 
her parents were people in fairly good circum- 
stances. 

One glance, however, at Mrs. Migdol’s fur 
coat, made of a nameless animal that had 
evidently died of fright in the early ‘nineties, 
and at Mr. Migdol’s dinner coat which dated 
from almost the same period, and he at once 
concluded that he and Selma would have to 
struggle along as best they could on her thirty- 
five a week. He could scarcely conceal his 
disappointment when he was introduced to 
Mr. and Mrs. Migdol. 

“T don’t suppose you ever expected your 
daughter could paint like that,’ he said to Mr. 
Migdol as they stood in front of a picture de-_ 
scribed in the catalog as ‘“Nocturne” by Selma 





Migdol. 
“No, I didn’t,” Migdol admitted and then 


her latest experience with the fashionable 
physician, are often the least distressing 
achievements of murderous mothers. The 
most pathetic are to be found among perverts _ 
and inefficient, unadaptable men and women 
whose emotional development was arrested at 
the time their mothers loved them “to death,” 
“Handle With Care” would be a good slogan 
for the mother who wants to develop an jn- 
fant intoa human being. There.are times when 
an inopportune caress may constitute the 
original initiation into persisting habits and 
cause an arrest in the normal development of 
the child’s affects. 
The Spartan mothers made men out of their 
boys; modern mothers are in a fair way to 
make mollycoddles. There is a happy medium 
which would entail neither rebuking an 
affectionate child nor turning him into a 
maudlin mendicant for caresses. os 
But the majority of mothers reason with a 


psychology all their own that their children — 


will have to suffer when they grow up from the — 
mischiefs of man and from the hardships of life, 
and that it is their privilege to lavish affection 
on them as a sort of compensation. If they. 
could hear these same children express their 
opinion of such treatment, when they have 
been fortunate enough to attain manhood with 
the faculty of formulating opinions, they would 
feel no punishment was adequate for their sin 
and realize that their sacrifices were masks for 
hypocritical self-indulgence. 


Se ONC ae 


They Cared: Nothing for Money (Cont. from page 85)” 


added, philosophically, “but you’ve got to be 
prepared for everything in this world, Mr. 
Bleichwanger.” 

Mrs. Migdol frowned at her husband. 

“Can he help it if she does something like 
this?” she demanded. “I’m sure he done his 
best to learn her otherwise.” 

“Say!” retorted Migdol. ‘It was her own 
money, wasn’t it, and if he hadn’t took it, some- 
body else would.” 

It was fortunate for Mr. Migdol that, just 
at that moment, his daughter Selma was un- 
able to overhear him, since she was engaged in 
a rather heated conversation with a young man 
some fifty feet away. 3 

He was a good-looking young man, tall and 
slender with dark wavy hair and clear brown 
eyes. In short he was as unlike Max Bleich- 
wanger as a good tailor and a fondness for 
athletic exercise could make him, and just at 
that moment he was expressing himself freely 
about Max Bleichwanger. 5 

“He’s no good,” he said, “and everybody 
knows he’s no good, and you haven’t got any 
right to go out to dinner with him without 
letting your folks know.” 


Miss Migdol bit her lower lip and con- ~ 


trolled herself with difficulty or else she would 
have made the usual retort of every woman 
who knows herself to be in the wrong. That 
is to say, she would have burst into tears and 
thus gained an easy victory. 

She realized, however, that the Secessionist 
Exhibition was not the place for so old 
fashioned a procedure. Instead she raised her 
white hand and slapped the young man 
vigorously on his cheek, and thereby punctua 
with a full stop Mrs. Migdol’s criticism of 
daughter’s picture, which was to the effect 
that she could see plainly a ship in full sail 
on Selma’s canvas, or maybe it was a tug. 

“Selma! Milton!” Migdol cried. “What's 
this?” 

Milton Gelb—for it was no other than he— 
didn’t even rub his cheek, which was scarlet 
in contrast to the whiteness of the rest of his _ 
face. He patted Mrs. Migdol’s shoulder. 

“Just a joke,” he said hoarsely, as a s! 
crowd began to gather. “It’s nothing at all. 
Don’t make a fuss.” ; 

He started to lead Mr. and Mrs. Migdol 
away, with Selma and Bleichwanger following, 
when for the first time in what he had 50 
recently declared to be a perfectly healthy life, 
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ichwanger began to feel seriously ill. Per- 
“ was Roane which had precipitated 
the attack and perhaps it was several aged 
in the Sole Normande, but at any rate, 
without any warning, Bleichwanger fell writh- 
ing to the floor of the New Gallatin roof-garden. 
it was Gelb who reached his side first. 
“Send for a doctor,” Max said in a fishy 
whisper. “I’m awful sick.” 


Five minutes later, Max lay only half con- 
scious in a ten-dollar-a-day room on the 
twelfth floor of the New Gallatin Hotel, to 
which he had been conveyed, without the 
formality of registering at the desk downstairs, 
by two Dadaists, Milton and a floor waiter, 

almost immediately thereafter, the hotel 
ician arrived with a bagful of remedies 
y selected for the treatment of patients 
ng of alcohol and not of fish. Conse- 
‘the doctor looked grave. 
him a patient suffering from any form 
d Volstead’s Disease, and he felt as much at 
home as one of the Mayo Brothers in 
Rochester, Minnesota; but as the New Gallatin 
Hotel bought all its fish at Fulton Market, 
fresh every day, ptomaine poisoning was 
entirely outside of his experience. 

“Have you any relations in New York 

ity?” the doctor asked. 

y uncle Gus Bleichwanger lives on 
Seventy-second Street,” Max gasped. “He’s 
in the phone book, but he ain’t spoke to me in 

” 





ten 

“We'll ring him up,” the doctor said, and 
then added significantly, ‘“He’ll probably 
speak to you now.” 

“4il Weh ist mirl’? Mrs. Migdol cried. 
“Ain’t that terrible!” 

She had remained in the room with Milton 
and Selma until the doctor arrived, but when 
the floor clerk, a lady of uncertain age but of 
no uncertain technique in the performance of 
her duties, had tartly inquired as Max was 

ing conveyed to his room, whether or not 

was being sent up, Jacob Migdol 
it the part of discretion to wait for his 
family in the lobby downstairs. 

He remembered vividly the signs hanging in 
two-dollar American-plan hotels which read: 
“Guests without baggage will pay in advance,” 
and once, but only once, in his career as 
traveling salesman for his own firm, he had 
kent two dollars to a drummer who had gone 
broke on the train from bidding three hundred 
and fifty at auction pinocle on a hundred and 
fifty trump, one hundred aces and no side cards 
to speak about. He therefore intended to run 
no risks over Bleichwanger’s hotel accommo- 

and was nowhere in sight when Mr. 
ustave Bleichwanger knocked on the door of 
r '$ room. 

Ttwas opened by Milton. 

‘Are pee the young feller what rung me up 
half an ago?” he inquired. 

“Iam,” Milton replied, stepping out into the 
hall and closing the door softly behind him. 

“Well, what’s the idea I should come down 
here to Room 1228 on important business to 
myself?” he asked. 

_ At the age of thirty-five, he had been the 
image of his nephew Max, and time had not 
softened the portrait. 

“Which I can tell you right now, young 
feller,” he continued, “no one should kid them- 
selves into thinking they could put anything 
over on me, even though you did sound on the 

like you really have something impor- 
tant to say to me.” 
‘Thave,” Milton declared as he led the way 
the floor reception-room near the elevators. 
sat down while Gustave Bleichwanger 

duced a large cigar case, and selected a 
Pime imported perfecto from it. 
wen” go ahead,” he grunted, as he lighted 

Cigar. ‘What is all this?” 

‘Tt’s about your nephew, Max,” Milton be- 
fn and Bleichwanger flapped one hand. 

geespould rot!” he said firmly and simply. 

t talk that way, Mr. Bleichwanger,” 
Milton said. “Max is very ill.” 
“Well, what else could a loafer like that 





expect to be?’”’ Bleichwanger asked, rising. 
“So if this is all you’ve got to say to me, 
young feller, you’re wasting your breath.” 

He was about to push the “down” button 
for the next descending elevator when Mrs. 
Migdol came running down the hall. 

“Milton! Milton!” she cried. 
quick! For heaven’s sakes!” 

Gustave Bleichwanger was about to step 
into the elevator but at the sound of Mrs. 
Migdol’s voice, he changed his mind. 

“‘Who’s this one?”’ he asked Milton, and at 
the same time he cast a-most disapproving 
glance at .Mrs. Migdol’s coat, for Gustave 
Bleichwanger had not made nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars in the raw and dressed fur business, 
without being a good judge of cheap domestic- 
dyed near-Persian lamb. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” Milton said, without 
answering Bleichwanger. 

“Tt’s Selma!” Mrs. Migdol gasped. ‘The 
doctor says he’s dying, and his last wish is she 
should marry him. And she’s going to,” 
she concluded, bursting into tears. _ 

“What!” Bleichwanger exclaimed. 

“Can you imagine this?” she sobbed. “My 
only daughter to marry a loafer like this!” 

Gustave Bleichwanger raised his right hand 
solemnly. ‘Here!’ he protested. “Wait a 
minute! Wait a minute!” Once more he 
looked at Mrs. Migdol’s coat. “Your daugh- 
ter he is going to marry?” he demanded. 

““Are we going to argue about this in public?” 
Milton said, flushing angrily. 

“We ain’t going to argue about it nowheres,” 
Bleichwanger replied. ‘Which maybe he’s a 
loafer and maybe he’s improved, because I 
ain’t seen him in ten years, but a nephew is a 
nephew, and his father is doch my brother.” 

“Well, then, can’t you do something?” Mrs. 
Migdol besought. 

“You bet your life I can do something,” 
Bleichwanger declared, “if I’ve got even to get 
an injunction by the courts, because I don’t for 
one moment believe that low-life is dying 
and he ain’t going to make a fool of himself 
marrying someone like this.”’ 

A closer view of Mrs. Migdol’s coat had only 
served to confirm his first unfavorable im- 
pression. 

“So let me see that crook, and I’ll fix every- 
thing,” he announced, and started off for 
Room 1228, which he entered without the for- 
mality of knocking. 

‘Well, Max,” he said, “what have you been 
up to now?” 

Max raised his headfeebly. ‘Uncle Gus, I’m 
glad you came,” he whispered. “I’m dying.” 

“You’re dying!” Bleichwanger exclaimed. 
“Who said you’re dying?” 

Max rolled his bloodshot eyes in the direc- 
tion of the specialist in Volstead’s Disease. 

“‘He says so,” Max said weakly. 

‘eAnd you mean to tell me you’re going to die 
on the word of a hotel doctor?” Bleichwanger 
demanded. 

“Now, listen!” the physician protested. “I 
can’t have all this disturbance here. He’s a 
very sick man. He’s too sick even for me to use 
a stomach-pump on him.” 

“Well, if he’s too sick for a stomach-pump, 
he’s too sick to get married,”’ Gustave Bleich- 
wanger announced. “So if this lady and her 
mother and also this young feller here don’t 
mind, I would like to speak to my nephew alone 
for a minute.” 

“Don’t leave me, Selma,’’ Max whispered 
again, and Selma patted his hand reassuringly. 
“Nothing can separate us now,” she said. 

“Tt can’t, hey?” Bleichwanger retorted in a 
raucous voice. “Well, let me tell you some- 
thing, young woman. You can either get out 
of here, and I’ll send for a first-class specialist, 
or you can stay, and I’ll leave him to this 
schochet here.” 

“What do you mean by that?” the hotel 
doctor demanded. He didn’t know that the 


“Come 
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word schochet meant a slaughterer of chickens | 


and cattle, but he suspected that the term was 
far from complimentary, nevertheless. 

“y mean,” 
if all such nonsense about him getting married 


Bleichwanger continued, “that | 
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to the daughter of this lady ain’t sto right 
here and now, I wash myself of the whole 
business. And that also means, doctor, that if 
you don’t get your fee out of me, y’understand, 
you won’t get it out of nobody.” 

“Perhaps it would be better to call in a 
specialist,” the hotel doctor said at last. 

“Sure it would,” Gustave agreed; “but I’ll 
tell you right here and now, doctor, I ain’t 
going to pay for no specialist if this room stays 
filled with all sorts of people.’’. 

He seemed to be addressing this ultimatum 
to the torn sleeve of Mrs. Migdol’s fur coat, 
and he eyed it so malignantly that its wearer 
was stung into quite unaccustomed repartee. 

“Ts that so!” she began. “Well, if you think 
we are all kinds of people, Mr. Whatever-your- 
name-is, you are climbing up the wrong tree. 
You jump on conclusions in a big hurry, don’t 

ou!” 

What Mrs. Migdol intended to convey was 
that no one ought to judge the financial 
standing of a fur coat’s wearer by the moth 
holes in the fur itself, but before she could 
develop this theme, Milton stopped her. 

“Mr. Bleichwanger’s right, Mrs. Migdol,”’ he 
said. ‘You’d better take Selma home.” 

“And don’t bring her back until we write 
you,” Gustave added, but Mrs. Migdol was 
paying no attention to him. 

“Come, Selma, leben,” she said, “you ain’t 
in such a hurry to get married as all that. 
Besides, he ain’t going to die. He’s going to 
live to be anyhow as old and as homely as this 
rosher here.” 

She punctuated this remark with a glare at 
Gustave Bleichwanger. 

“Now I think we’ve had enough of this,” the 
doctor announced, “so if you don’t want me to 
phone for the house dick—I mean detective, 
you’ll all get out of here.” 

“Do you want me to go, Max?”’ Selma said, 
but Max had succumbed to a hypodermic 
which the physician had administered before 
Gustave’s arrival, and the patient was now 
resting quietly. That is to say, he was lying 
with his mouth open, emitting loud snores, and 
it was this far from attractive impression of her 
cher maitre with which Selma left Room 1228. 

In fact, the farther she went from Room 1228, 
the more unfavorable did this impression be- 
come; as for instance, when descending in the 
elevator, at the eleventh floor Selma began to 
think she had been making a fool of herself, and 
at the eighth floor, she was even willing to 
admit it by grasping Milton’s arm, so that by 
the time they had arrived in the lobby of the 
New Gallatin, she was almost prepared to beg 
her mother not to mention to her father what 
had happened upstairs. 

She was spared this necessity, however, by 
the circumstance that Jacob Migdol, having 
hidden himself most effectually behind an 
artificial palm in the corridor, had fallen asleep 
there, and he was being rudely awakened by 
the house detective at the very moment when 
his family arrived to take him home. 

“This seems to be our evening for trouble,” 
Milton remarked as he herded the indignant 
Migdol, with Mrs. Migdol and Selma, into the 
nearest taxicab, and for the rest of the journey 
uptown, Migdol was too busy making Mrs. 
Migdol the vicarious recipient of insults which 
he had no opportunity of heaping upon the 
hotel detective, to listen to any explanations. 
He also seemed to think that modern art had 
been in some measure responsible for the 
indignities he had suffered, and he gave Milton 
and Mrs. Midgol a rough idea of just how 

.© felt about the Secessionist Exhibition and 
its principal backer, Max Bleichwanger. 

“Which if you ever lay eyes on that feller 
again, Selma,” he said, “I'll have hi 
arrested.” 

Strangely enough, Selma scoeenet to receive 
this statement with such meekness that Migdol 
was encouraged to further comment. ‘ 

“Did you ever hear the like?’’ he continued. 
“Takes from young girls their few pennies on 
the excuse that he’s learning them to paint such 
machshoves like Selma paints, simply because 
he ain’t sport enough to grab hand-bags in the 


subway and take his chance of sitting in py 
for it, the same like any other pickpocket” | 

Unconsciously, Milton put his arm aro! 
Selma’s shoulder and patted it affectiona 

“I wouldn’t say any more about it just nop 
Mr. Migdol,” he protested. ae 

“Why not?” Migdol retorted. “oy 
body’s got to tell the girl where she Bets of 
which if you ain’t man enough to knock, 
competitor, Milton, I will do it for you.” 

“T’m not his competitor now,” Milton sai, 
and Selma burst into hysterical weeping. 

“Now see what you done between you,” My 
Migdol cried and put the finishing touches 4 
her torn coat by clasping Selma in her arms, 

As for Migdol, he was so impressed by tk 
spiritual and material damage he had done }y 
wife and daughter, that he remained silent 
to and including the time when he paid tk 
taxi-driver. Then he and the driver hady 
much to say to each other about the 
of the taximeter, that by the time he enter 
his apartment, Selma had retired to her room, 

As for Milton, he was calling up the Ne 
Gallatin Hotel, and while Jacob was taking 
his hat and coat, he secured the co 
with Room 1228. He spoke only a few won 
to the hotel physician and then hung up tk 
receiver. 

“You look awful white, Milton,” Jacob said 
‘‘What’s the matter? Is he dead?” 

Milton shook his head miserably. 

“‘He’s very much better,” he replied. 

In fact he was understating the case, fr 
after they had left the hotel, the physician hal 
taken extremely drastic measures with Ma 
Bleichwanger and to such good purpose thatit 
had not been necessary to consult a speci 
Nevertheless, to be on the safe side, Gusta 
Bleichwanger had put in a long-distance al 
for Saint Jacobs, Missouri, reversing th 
charges, however, with the result that tw 
days later, three members of the Bleichwangs 
family sat in Room 1228 of the New Gallatin 
Hotel, one of them quite convalescent. 

The other two were Gustave Bleich’ 
and his brother Henry Bieichwanger of 
Jacobs, who bore a weak resemblance to Gu 
tave, such as a general-storekeeper rated at » 
to 30,000 credit fair would bear to a furrier d 
Gustave Bleichwanger’s commercial standing 

“You’d be a big fool to do any such thing 
Max,” Henry said to his son, “and I’ll tell yn 
the reason why.” x 

“There’s a number of reasons why pee 
shouldn’t marry a _thirty-five-dollar-a- 
stenographer,” Gustave interrupted. 

“T never says there wasn’t,” Henry cor 
tinued, “but the facts is that MacDonald ls 
sold his interest in the MacDonald Plo 
Works, and moved to Chicago, and the conse 
sequences is that he resigned from the libray 
board; and who do you suppose is presidentd 
it now?” 

Max shrugged his shoulders. 

“Horace M. Snowman of the Snowmal 
Noiseless Typewriter Company,” Henry said, 
“and Snowman give me his word of honor, Mat, 
that they ain’t going to let that Kansas Cily 
feller do them pictures on the wall of te 
library, if you will promise to take the job and 
turn back the odd six thousand five hundred 
dollars to the library. The twenty thousand 
dollars you can oe —- 

‘And that ain’t the only condition, nei 
Gustave added. “The other is you 
never see this here stenographer again.” 

It had never occurred to any of them that 
the stenographer in question had made no i 

uiry for Max since she had left Room 12 

ree nights before, but Max promised, never 
theless. In fact, for the next six months ® 
was so busy preparing his studies for 
mural decorations in the Saint Jacobs 
that he was obliged to abandon his class 
to devote himself to an adaptation of i 
mural decorations in the Bourse de Com 
merce of Beuilly sur Seine. These we 
several panels of an allegorical neta 
senting Commerce, Literature, Science bh 
dustry, into which Max introduced sever 
stylized typewriting machines, bearing 
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«*WONDERFUL DISC: 


, dainty a a powder puff 
ERASES NEEDLESS HAIR 


Imagine it! Here is an amazing aid to beauty—a round, 
pink disc that “erases” needless hair—from face, arms and 
legs. It is Wonderstoen, the size of a powder puff and just 
as easy to use. You merely hold Wonderstoen lightly in your 
and rotate it over the skin. It whisks away needless 
‘wir with absolute pleasantness in a jiffy. And—more won- 
derful still—Wonderstoen is dry, odorless, harmless. No 
troublesome paste to mix, heat or spill.. No blade or lather. 
Nothingto soil clothing. Always be assured that W onderstoen 
will leave your skin velvety-smooth, lovely and free from any 
trace of fuzzi So ient, it can be used instantly, 
anywhere. At drug and department stores, $1.25. The 
new De Luxe size too, especially for arms and legs, 
984 mail, $3.15. 
OFFER Try Wonderstoen and bedelighted. Remark- 
able as it is, it costs only $1.35 by mail. To convince you, a 
coupon, with a money-back guarantee, is provided. Just mail 
it with $1.35 and Wonderstoen will be promptly mailed to 
you! Free Booklet on request 





te st O en 
BELLIN'S : 
500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Dept. C-9, 
I enclose $1.35, for which send me a Bellin's Wonderstoen. 


If not satisfied, I can return it and my money will be refunded. 




















~ — CRUISE 
WORLD *2,° 


Including hotels, drives, etc., by superb newss ‘‘Caledonia,”’ 
17,90 tons. Leave New York Jan. 16, Havana, Panama, 

, Hawaii, Japan, ay | Kong, Manila, Bangkok, 
Siam, Jaya, Sumatra, Ceylon, India, Cairo, Naples, Monte 
Carlo, (Paris), New York. 
Mediterranean Cruise, Jan. 30. 66 days, $600. up. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York 


Reduce and Shape Your Limbs 
with Dr. Walter's Medicated 
Rubber Stockings and Anklets .-- 


or dark rubber. For over 20 years they 
Telieved swelling, varicose veins and rheu- 
tly. Worn next to the skin they 
bps stimulate the circulation 
trim appearance. They 

give wonderful support oatee a protection 
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Dr. Jeanne C. Walter, 389 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. 


Good-Bye 








IDAY gray hair re- 

gains its youthful 
color overnight. Faded : 

are ended in 10 

minutes. Gleaming brilliance instantly returns. 

It’s clean and colorless as water. You sii- 
Ply comb it through the hair. It will not wash 
nerrub off. It’s called Mary T. Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer. Test free if you wish. Or go 
to nearest druggist. A few cents’ worth re- 
stores color perfectly. 
&@mazed and delighted. 


;-------TEST FREE-------- 


1! Mary?.Goldman, 127-L Goldman Bldg.,/8t. Paul, Minn. ; 
Send Free Outfit. Black......dark brown......medium | 


--. -auburn...light brown...light red...blonde... i 
1 


Costs nothing if not 
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words Snowman Noiseless Typewriter No. 6. 

However, such is the uncertainty of Com- 
merce and Industry, not to say Art, that after 
an initial payment, barely enough to cover 
Max’s expenses to Beuilly sur Seine, the 
Snowman Noiseless Typewriter Company 
went into the hands of a receiver, and thus it 
happened that precisely one year after the 
crisis in Room 1228, two elderly merchants 
entered the place of business of Migdol and 
Gelb and inquired for Mr. Migdol. 

“IT guess you don’t remember me, Mr. 
Migdol,” Gustave Bleichwanger said. 

“T don’t remember you because I never seen 
you before,” Jacob Migdol replied, ‘but I 
seen somebody what looked like you, and I 
don’t recall who it was.” 

“Tt was my son, Max,” Henry Bleichwanger 
explained, “and as I understand it, he was once 
engaged to your daughter.” 

“For a couple of hours only,” said Jacob. 

“That was my fault,” Gustave admitted. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for me they would have been 
married, but what we come to tell you is, Mr. 
Migdol, that we are perfectly willing to let 
bygones be bygones.” 

“Much obliged,” Jacob said. 

“Don’t mention it,’”’ Gustave continued, 
“because if I would have known then what I 
know now, I would have been perfectly willing 
to let it go through. But it was only three 
weeks ago I learned that the young lady was 
your daughter. 

“Which naturally, Mr. Migdol, my brother 
ain’t such a mind-reader that he should know 
by instinct when a young lady is earning thirty- 
five dollars a week as a stenographer, y’under- 
stand, this could be already the daughter of a 
well-to-do merchant,” Henry added. 

“And furthermore, Mr. Migdol,’’ Gustave 
said, “if you will excuse my saying so, it was 
also your wife’s fur coat which put me off.” 

“Yes?” Jacob murmured. 

“Because from over forty years in the raw 
and dressed fur business, Mr. Migdol,” Gus- 
tave proceeded to say, “you’ve got to admit 
I couldn’t be blamed from not thinking such 
a lot of that fur coat your wife was wearing.” 

Here Jacob Migdol could not suppress a 
smile. 

“If that ain’t a funny quincidence, I don’t 
know what is,” he declared. “Which if you 
don’t mind, Mr. Bleichwanger, I would like to 
show you something.” 

He took from a shelf in his office a large 
oblong pasteboard box and opened it carefully. 

“Now here,” he said, “is a fur coat from 
which I would like to have your opinion.” 

Gustave Bleichwanger examined it care- 
fully. 

“Tt’s an elegant mink, Mr. Migdol,’’ he de- 
clared, “all fine matched dark skins, natural 
and not blended, and if you paid a cent for that 
coat, you paid six thousand for it.” 

“Five thousand two hundred,” Jacob Migdol 
said. “My wife will wear it for the first time 
on the day my daughter Selma gets married to 
Milton Gelb next week.” 


P< 


Enter Sir John 


(Continued from page 37) 


company, but it might have been forgiven her | 
by all but the leading lady if she could have | 
contrived to submit her own personality to the 
indefinable but strict theater disciplines. But | 
she could not. 

She was young and primly brought up; mis- 
taking the liberties of communal life for license, | 
she snubbed where she should have laughed; | 
and though she adored the free and easy life, 
she could not adapt herself to it. She went 
about saying the wrong thing at the right time, | 
and the right thing at the wrong time. 

Magda continued to be charming to Martella 
when they met, while she made life as difficult | 
as she could for her in the thousand ways that | 
a manager’s wife can, and the less influential | 
members of the company followed the lead of | 
the manager’s wife. The tension grew until 
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Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention has 

enabled more than 50,000 people to cor- 

rect their mistakes in English. Only 15 

minutes a day required to improve your 
speech and writing. 


ANY persons say 
**Did you hear 
from him today?” 

They should say, “Have 
you heard from him to- 
day?” Some spell calendar 





Still others say “‘between 
you and I” instead of “‘be- 
tween you and me.” It is 
astonishing how often 
“who” is used for “whom,” 





and how frequently the 
simplest w are mis- 
pronounced. Few know 


SHERWIN CODY 


whether to spell certain 
words with oneor two “c’s” 
or “m’s” or “‘r’s,” or with “ie” or “‘ei.”” Most persons 
use only common words—colorless, flat, ordinary. 
Their speech and their letters are lifeless, monoto- 
nous, humdrum. 

Every time you talk, every time you write, you 
show what you are. When you use the wrong word, 
when you mispronounce a word, when you punctuate 
incorrectly, when you use flat, ordinary words, you 
handicap yourself enormously. A striking command 
of English enables you to present your ideas clearly, 
forcefully, convincingly. If your language is incorrect 
it hurts you more than you will. ever know, for people 
are too polite to tell you about your mistakes. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the problem of 
creating instinctive habits of using good English. 
After countless experiments he finally invented a sim- 
ple method by which you can acquire a better com- 
mand of the English language in only 15 minutes a 
day. Now you can stop making the mistakes which 
have been hurting you. Mr. Cody's students have se- 
cured more improvement in five weeks than previ- 
ously had been obtained by other pupils in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but correct 
habits are not formed. Finally the rules themselves are 
forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody method provides 
for the formation of correct habits by calling to your 
attention constantly only the mistakes you yourself 
make—and then showing you the right way, without 
asking you to memorize any rules. 

One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody’s 
course is the s with which these habit-forming 
practice drills can be carried out. You can write the 
answers to fifty questions in 15 minutes and correct 
your work in 5 minutes more. The drudgery and work 
of copying have been ended by Mr. Cody! You con- 
centrate always on your own mistakes until it becomes 
“second nature” to speak and write correctly. 


FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH 


A command of polished and effective English de- 
notes education aubaainen: It wins friends and makes 
a favorable impression upon those with whom you 
come in contact. In business as well as in social life 
correct English gives you added advantages and bet- 
ter opportunities, while poor English handicaps you 
more than you now realize. And now, in only 15 min- 
utes a day—in your own home—you can actually see 
Ler improve by using the 100% self-correcting 
me A 

A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable 
method is ready. If you are ever embarrassed by mis- 
takes in grammar, spelling, punctuation, nuncia- 
tion, or if you can not instantly command the exact 
words with which to express your ideas, this new free 
book, ““How to Speak and Write Masterly English,’ 
will prove a revelation to you. Send coupon or a 
letter or postal card for it now. SHERWIN CODY 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 149 Searle Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
149 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me your free book, “‘How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English.” 
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Nature gave baby a breast — 
Hygeia does likewise ; 


hence, weaning is easy 


No funnel, no brush re- 
quired. Look for one ring on 
the breast; and two rings on 
the food-cell. Avoid misfits. 
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._ THE SAFE NURSING BOTTLE 


Sales Representatives, Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 
Belmont Bidg., Madison Ave. & 34th St., N. Y. 


We will send you baby booklet or food-cell | 

cover. Mark the one you want and mail to us. 

O Booklet 1) Cover. Hygeia Nursing Bottle 
Co., 1207 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Martella Baring, at last discovering that the 
affronts and misunderstandings were not fortui- 
tous, threw up her part one tempestuous eve- 
ning and walked out of the theater. 

Her departure was good riddance to Magda 
Druce and a matter of indifference to others, 
until it became clear, not only that the life 
had gone out of the performance of Handell 
Fane, the leading man, but that the general 
understudy was quite incapable of sustaining 
parts that gave her predecessor no trouble 
whatever. Receipts dropped, not badly, but 
enough to disquiet the head of the concern. 

Gordon Druce told his wife it was time that 
her quarrels ceased to interfere with business, 
and that he would leave it to her to get the girl 
back. Magda wrote a civil note of apology, 
got a civil answer, and invited Miss Baring 
to supper to talk the matter over. A reconcilia- 
tion ensued. 

Halcyon weather continuing, and a new play 
being put into rehearsal, Martella returned 
hospitality by inviting the Druces to supper. 

rdon Druce’s previous engagement with the 
local hotel keeper could not be postponed, but 
his wife accepted the invitation and took her 
script along that she might run through the 
scene with Martella when supper was over. 

This little history of inter-feline warfare 
was, of course, known in detail to the company 
which assembled on the morning after the mur- 
der at the Theater Royal, for the twelve-o’clock 
cal] put up by Markham. The members of the 
company were awaiting the stage-manager; 
but the usual tedium of waiting was unfelt. 
; The news that their manager’s wife was dead, 
| and tragically dead, was common property; so 
was the knowledge that Martella Baring and 
Gordon Druce were involved in the tragedy. 
The rest was guesswork. 

On the arrival of Miss Doucebell Dearing, 
| the group crowded about her; for not only was 
| Miss Dearing the stage-manager’s wife, but 
| she lodged in Regency Terrace, not three doors 
away. Who but Doucie should know the facts? 

Doucie was not niggardly with her news. 

“Tt’s as if I’d had a warning,” -he said to the 
/company, “I said to myself, ‘Well, that won’t 
last—Magda eating out of Martella’s hand.’ 
If ever two women didn’t hit it off, it’s those 
two. 
| “] said to Nello when he came in—‘Well,’ I 
| said, ‘did Gordon come along with you to fetch 
Magda? There’ll be fur flying at Number Ten 
by this time, I should think.’ ‘No,’ said Nello, 
| ‘I left him, and it was time, too, drinking with 
| Fane.’ Druce was pretty tiddly by then, he 
said, and Magda hadn’t got back. ‘What!’ I 
said, ‘wasn’t she back before you left? Well, 
they are having a heart-to-heart. Fancy 
Magda!’ I said. ‘I always said she was a 
better actress off the stage than on.’ ” 
“Didn’t you hear anything?” asked the 
understudy. ‘They say there was a frightful 
scene—language—half the street heard them.” 
| “No,” Mrs. Markham confessed reluctantly, 
“T can’t say I did. Not till the knocking.” 
| “What’s going to happen?” said the come- 
dian, Tom Drewitt, anxiously. 
| “Couldn't say, I’msure. Nello’ll know. He 
hasn’t had a wink of sleep, what with the 
police and all; and this morning he’s got to see 
the undertakers. Still, he ought to be here by 
now. What time was the call for? Twelve? 
Ah, well, it’s barely one.” 

The company, with two exceptions, agreed 
that so far there was no cause for complaint. 
The exceptions were the dark Handell Fane, 
who ranged the room aimlessly and restlessly, 
and fresh-colored, red-haired Ion Marion, who 
had pulled out a time-table. He surprised 
them now by breaking in. 

“J shan’t wait after one. A call’s a call. 
If Novello puts up a call for twelve, the least 
he can do is to keep it,” he said, and Handell 
Fane nodded agreement. 

Doucie ruffled. 

“My husband knows his job, Mr. Marion, 
thank you! He doesn’t need advice when it’s 
a matter of stage business. And I can tell you 
this, Mr. Marion, and you, Mr. Fane! If we 
get our salaries and fares back to London we'll 











owe it to my husband. That’s worth waiting 
three-quarters of an hour for, I should hope,” 
Ton Marion muttered something about not 
arguing with women. While Fane stepped 
back from the angry little creature, murm 


that he had meant nothing personal, that he © 
had wanted to go and make inquiries. He was 


anxious to hear—Miss Baring—— 

“Ah, yes, I forgot, she’s a friend of yours,” 
Doucie was not mollified. “Well, you don’t 
need to go inquiring, because I can tell you 
that much. She’s at the police station still; 
and there she’ll stay if you ask me, Mr. Fane. 
Bail? Not much. Telling the sergeant she 
didn’t know what could have happened, and 
the poker in her very hand or just beside; and 
blood all over her, Nello said—— Why, 
whatever’s the matter?” 

Handell Fane had turned a very curious 
color. His dark skin was mottled, his lips 
shook. Mrs. Markham caught his arm, push- 
ing him towards a chair. 

‘‘Whatever is it?” she repeated. 

“The thought of blood always makes me 
sick,” Fane answered. 

A sudden clamor advised them of Novello’s 
entrance. Markham made no attempt to be 
impressive, He was just a weary little man. 
He walked in and sat down at the prompt 
table, and the company surrounded him, 
loudly inquiring. 

“T’ve just come from Druce,”’ Markham be- 
gan. “He’s not up to much yet, but this was 
something we had to get settled. There'll be 
no show tonight, of course; it wouldn’t do, 
Anyhow, with two leads out of it, we couldn’t 
carry on; so I suggested, and Druce agreed 
with me, that we’d better close down now. 
You'll get your money this afternoon some- 
time. I'll see to it. Better have something to 
eat now, and all come back at three o’clock. I 
could do with a bite myself.” 

The company dispersed. Only Handell 
Fane lingered. 

‘‘What have they done with her?” he asked. 

“Her? Who? Miss Baring? At the station 
still, I suppose.” 

“Ts she—how is she?” Fane persisted. “Did 
you see her?” 

“T saw her last night,” said Markham, 
touched by his concern and its evident cause. 
“She was rather dazed.” 

“Did she say anything?” Fane asked. “Ts 
there anything she wants done—anything I 
could do?” 

“T don’t know about that,” Markham 
answered. “I should think myself the best 
thing would be to let her people know.” Almost 
he had decided to let them know himself. 

Fane broke in upon his thoughts with a cry, 
“Markham, they don’t think she’s done it? 
They can’t think she’s done it! Why have 
they arrested her?” 

“They had to,” said Markham awkwardly. 
“There was no one else, you see. But of course 
the inquest’ll clear her. Must have been some 
sort of accident, of course!’ 

Fane stood back, his head drooping, as Ion 
Marion, carrying his heavy suitcase, ran 
the stairs from the dressing-rooms, glanci 
down and putting to his lips the ral of his 
forefinger that had obviously newly received 
an unimportant cut. 

“Well, so long, Markham!” said he bruskly. 
“Sorry and all that, old man! Beastly busi- 
ness. Wish I could help. But as I can’t— 
good-by, Miss Dearing! So long, Fane!” and 
he was out of the stage door and gone. 

“Well!” said Doucie expressively. 

“Why?” said Markham, as he Followed her 
ant while Fane stared after them as one 

d 


“Why?” said Doucie. “Do you know,” 
said Doucie, “that he and Magda Druce were 


out together for the entire day the Sunday be- — 
fore last? Do you know,” continued Doucie, ~ 


with passionate impressiveness, “that last 


Thursday Gordon Druce had a row with both 
of them because he’d found them cuddling in — 
They said they were re 
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Still, he needn’t 
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go off now without so much as saying, ‘Miss 
Dearing, here’s ten and sixpence, and I’d be 
iged if you’d order me some flowers.’ 

“Poor soul!” said Doucie. “She wasn’t my 
sort, and there’s no doubt she got hold of them, 
whether they liked itor not. But I do think he 

‘ght have got me to see about a wreath. 
Heartless, I call it. I tell you, I’d rather travel 
with Fane, lackadaisical as he is, than that 

See-the-Conquering, any day of the 
week. He’s got a heart, and head over ears too, 
poor fellow! Mark me, Novello, if Martella 

ing turns out to have killed Magda, Handell 
Fane’ll do himself in soon as look at you.” 


It was an uncomfortable, rather successful 
afternoon party. One or two people had sung 
to an accompaniment of conversation, shifting 
chairs and hidden teacups. But the singers 
were foreigners, used to these phenomena, and 
not disconcerted by them. Certainly there 
were times, the hostess thought, when one 
might, without seeming unpatriotic, be grate- 
ful for foreigners. She said as much to Sir 
John Saumarez, who stood beside her. 

A stout lady draped in pearls approached. 

“Maud,” said the lady, “envy me. I know 
acelebrity.” 

“Lucky you!”’ the hostess responded, as was 
civil. “Who is it?” 

“The latest murderess,”’ the lady proclaimed. 

“Oh, my dear!” said the hostess. “How 
marvelous for you!” 

But by this time she had been five minutes 
in the same place; and though she was inter- 
ested she knew her duty. She nodded sideways 
at the lady and said, before she moved away: 

“Tell Sir John about it, won’t you? He'll 
adore it.” 

“Yes, I will,” the lady replied comfortably. 
“Tm dying to confide in someone. Well, as I 
said, I know the murderess personally. Isn’t 
that heavenly?” 

“Quite heavenly,” Sir John responded. 
“And who is she? And how did you come to 
know her?” 

“Well, I actually knew the girl’s people in 
India. And '’ve seen the girl herself.” 

“Is it she who was murdered?” 

“No, no, she’s the one who did it—-and with 
a poker too. Killed this other woman in a fit 
of temper. She had rather a sulky expression 
as a child, I remember.” 

“And whom did she kill? And why?” 


“An actress in the same company. The| 


usual quarrel, I suppose, over some man. Men 
are always causing trouble. They ought to be 
kept on a different planet.” 

“An actress, you said?” Sir John asked. 
“Should I know her?” 

“The murderess? Hardly. Martella Baring 
was her name. Unusual, isn’t it? But then 
her mother was odd.” : 

“Martella Baring,” said Sir John. His 
memory was playing tricks with him. A name 
like that—one did not forget it. There had 

an interview—a dark-haired girl—how 
long ago was that? Almost a year, surely! 
It must be the same. She had brought an 
introduction. Absently he accepted something 
from a tray that was held before him and 
continued to search in his mind. 

Yes, there had been an interview, and now 

came distinctly to his mind—a dark, 
defiant girl, with a child’s smile that he had 
lik foo raw, of course, for his theater. 
“What did I do with her?” puzzled Sir John. 
“Did I send her on tour? Did I tell her to go 
Into.a shop?”’ A curious, intelligent, downright 
sort of girl—and now this! Very odd. 

Absently he conveyed to his mouth the 
something he had accepted froma tray. It had 
adamp familiar taste which recalled him to the 
page of afternoon parties. He looked about 
or the lady. She was still there, regarding 

n with a kind of humorous envy. 

“What’s this?” Sir John asked. 

“Tea!” said the lady emphatically—“and it 
Was the last cup on the tray—and you took it— 
and you know my murderess—I could poison 
you.” She nodded affably and moved on. 

John found his hostess, said good-by, 
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and decided that he would go on toaclub. He 
needed the stimulus of masculine conversation. 

In the smoking-room of the Wilderness 
Ruthven Traill greeted him. 

“Hullo, John!” said Major Traill. “What’s 
the matter with you? You’re looking like your 
photographs.” 

‘Heaven forbid!” answered Sir John, as was 
expected of him. 

“Did you notice the tape as you came 
through?” a friend inquired. 

“No,” said Sir John. ‘Why should I?” 

“Last race,’’ said the friend laconically, 
strolling to the door. 

“Well, what have you been doing with 
yourself?” said Major Traill. ‘Seeing life?” 

“One plods on,” said Sir John. 

The friend teentered the smoking-room wear- 
ing a discontented look. ‘Not through yet,” 
he reported. ‘Nothing but details of this in- 
quest somewhere down in Wales. It’s simply 
disgusting. Here’s a piece of very important 
news delayed in order to give the public a lot 
of nasty details.” ! 

“That’s the ornament to your profession,” 
Major Traill reminded Sir John. “The tem- 
peramental lady who did in her rival. I only 
wonder it doesn’t happen more often. She 
must be a Tartar, that girl. The poker, if you 
please! And asked the victim to supper first! 
However, you'll always find women, when they 
take to crime, far more thoroughgoing than 
men. The odd thing is, this girl doesn’t seem 
to be quite the class one would expect.” 

“Tt won’t come your way at Scotland Yard, 
will it?” asked the friend. 

“No, they’ve got it in hand locally. We'll 
stand by, of course. But even a county chief 
constable couldn’t foozle a thing like this.” He 
turned to Sir John. ‘They say her people are 
quite decent—something or other in India. 
This girl wanted to go on the stage—wanted to 
earn her own living. I dare say that wasn’t 
the only reason. There are more ways of earn- 
ing a living thanone. Why do girls leave home, 
Johnnie? So that they won’t get left.” 

Sir John said coldly: “You needn’t go on, 
Traill. As it happens, I know Miss Baring.” 

He walked out of the smoking-room leaving 
consternation behind him—and to tell the 
truth, a little surprised at himself. He had 
obeyed an impulse, but that was nothing. 
That frequently happened. It was the direc- 
tion taken by the impulse that astonished him. 
He had almost made a scene—he, who never 
made scenes save between eight-thirty and 
eleven; and he had publicly adopted as an 
acquaintance a woman accused of murder 
whom he barely knew by sight. He was upset; 
it was half an hour before he could forgive 
himself. 


Martella Baring looked curiously about her 
at the court, wherein were assembled her ac- 
cusers, her defenders, her judge, and a host of 
strangers. It was an ill-lighted room with 
dingy paneling; not nearly as impressive as a 
court on the stage. 

Her own counsel, Sowerby Sims, was equally 
disappointing in appearance. He was a thin 
birdlike man with a small head, on which his 
wig, rode askew. He took no notice of her, 
but .talked with Trenny Rice, her solicitor. 
The prosecuting counsel impressed her only in 
so much as he resembled an earnest aging 
retriever. Counsel and juniors all wore their 
gowns with undergraduate indifference. 

She considered the jury, now being sworn. 
They had the faces which are observed in 
busses, and forgotten. 

The gallery was more interesting. She was 
used to galleries and did not fear this one. 
Martella, vaguely frightened by the lawyers, 
contemptuous of the jury, looked for comfort 
to this restless yet eagerly attentive audience, 
and unconsciously selected, as was her habit, 
one out of the crowd of faces to play to. 

It was the face of a man that she chose; half- 
familiar, yet, in this dull light, strange. It had 
a rare quality which she recognized; the 
promise of mobility, the power to let emotion 
come through. She had seen that face before; 


in London, India? Then, hearing her oy, 
name spoken, she turned her attention to the 
clerk of the court. . 

“Members of the jury,” he was say; 
“Martella Baring is indicted for, and steak 
charged on the coroner’s inquiry with, the wil. 
ful murder of Magda Druce, known as Magda 
Warwick. To this indictment and inquisition 
she has pleaded not guilty, and it is your 
to inquire whether she is guilty or not.” 

Mr. Tanqueray, K. C., rose to make the 
opening statement for the Crown. 

He gave the facts: the discovery of the mur 
der, the weapon, the presence of the prisoner jn 
the room with the dead body, the sounds of 
dispute previously heard by the woman of the 
house. He would show that the dead woman 
and the accused had not, for some time 
vious to the night of the murder, been on the 
best of terms; he would show that the accused 
was the last person to see the dead woman 
alive. Mr. Tanqueray ceased, consulted his 
papers and called his first witness. 

The police surgeon, Doctor Trench, said 
that he had been called early in the morning 
of September twenty-eighth to Number 19 
Regency Terrace. There he found a woman 
lying dead. The cause of death was an inj 
to the head, which he described. He had then 
gone to the police station, where he had seen 
the accused. She appeared to be dazed. Her 
breath smelled of spirits. She complained 
that her head ached. 

Examined by Mr. Sowerby Sims, he ‘could 
not say definitely whether or not the accused 
was under the influence of drink when he saw 
her. Her speech was not affected; but she did 
not talk like a person in full possession of 
her faculties. 

Mr. Novello Markham told the court how 
he was the first to enter the room on the 
ground floor where the dead woman was lying, 
The accused was standing near. The poker, 
very bloody, was at her feet. There was blood 
on the accused’s dressing-gown and one of her 
hands. He spoke to her. She put her hand 
to her head and did not answer. 

He had known Miss Baring only during the 
time she had been with the company 
seven weeks. She was always polite to him 
and his wife, though the others found her diffi- 
cult. He knew that there had been a difference 
between Mrs. Druce and Miss Baring. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Sims, the witness 
said that as a rule the company gave a new 
play every three days. The accused pene 
had long parts. She had been obliged to wo 

rder than the rest of the company, who had 
played together before, and knew their parts 
already. The accused was always word- 
perfect. She worked extremely hard. He had 
never seen any signs that she was, lacking in 
self-control—quite the contrary. 

Reexamined by Mr. Tanqueray, he admitted 
that Miss Baring had a temper. She would 
stand no nonsense from anyone. She was not 
popular with the company in general, though 
she had once or twice saved a scene from dis 
aster. She always showed remarkable presence 
of mind. : 

Confound Tanqueray! thought Mr. Sims; 
I see what he’s at. My witnesses to c 
aren’t going to do very much good. Her self 
control cuts both ways. Now for Druce. 

Gordon Druce had obviously, during the 
weeks since the tragedy, been drowning his 
cares. His plum-colored face was mo’ 
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he stood in the street, the court enjoyed a sur- 
prise and @ sensation, Mr. Tanqueray asked: 
“You have heard the accused scream before 
in the course of one of her parts?” 
“Yes, at rehearsal, two days before.” 
«pid she do it well?” 
“Bzceedingly well. I distinctly remember 
ws her.” 
F “Pid you recognize her voice in this other 
scream that you heard as you stood on the 
7 


dYes, I did. It was the same scream.” 
“Pid you ever know her to suffer from stage 
* LE 


“Never. I have never encountered any 

ung actress who was so self-possessed.” 

“Do you think that such a girl, finding her- 
self in this tragic situation, would be likely to 
Jose her head to the extent of screaming?” 

“Not she; that would be the very last thing 

would do.” 
Seal had gained his effect; and Druce 
was not a witness to be proud of. He let him 

. But the counsel for the defense was not 

to let him off so easily. 

“You have admitted on oath, Mr. Druce,” 
said Sowerby Sims, “that you had already 
consumed between the hours of eleven-thirty 
and two-thirty the entire contents of a bottle 
of whisky. Do you mean to tell me that you 
could distinguish, at that hour, in those cir- 
cumstances, after that amount of liquor, 
whether an unexpected scream, heard through 
a closed door, were genuine or not?” 

“fm sure of it. I had heard the prisoner 
give just such a scream two days before during 
rehearsal.” 

“Can you swear that the sound you heard 
was not the result of shock?” 

“You couldn’t shock that woman; she’s got 
the devil’s own nerve.” 

“Will you swear that this scream was in 
Martella Baring’s voice?” 

“Yes. I will.” 

“On your oath?” 

“Yes, by all means.” 

Counsel let him go. 

Miss Mitcham was called, the landlady of 
10 Regency Terrace. She said that on the night 
of the twenty-seventh she was asked by Miss 
Baring to provide a supper for three. She did 
so. She did not buy any spirits. Miss Baring 
had some brandy which she kept in a flask. 
Miss Mitcham had seen this flask on the dress- 
ing-table just before the ladies came home. It 
was half full; as far as she could judge, there 
was nearly a tumblerful of brandy in it. 

She went to bed when she heard Miss Baring 
and her guest come in, and was asleep before 
twelve-thirty. Later she was wakened by 
voices below, quarreling. She could not hear 
what they said; she went by the tone. She 
was sure that they were women’s voices. 
She would not swear that they were the voices 
of Mrs. Druce and Miss Baring, but they were 
shrill voices. The noise suddenly stopped. 
She went to sleep again, supposing that Mrs. 
Druce had gone home. 

Some,time later, she did not know how long, 
she was again wakened by the sound of knock- 
ing. It was the dead woman’s husband, Mr. 
Druce. She told him to go away, and then 

ascream. She came downstairs at once 
and let in the policeman and Mr. Druce and 
the other gentleman. She confirmed Mark- 

$ description of the room, and the dis- 
ko aed of the brandy. She could not say 

Miss Baring was drunk. She was not 

» but she was not drunk. She never 
touched spirits, and only had the brandy in 
Case ess. She had never known Miss 

anng to take anything, except a little stout 
with luncheon. 
tes tion, the next witness, was one of 
a Englishmen with long faces, big noses 
full lips, who for all their fairness recall 
. ts of the later Medici, and some- 
all them in their careers. 

Was questioned with regard to the pro- 
the Jealousy which had existed between 
moe woman and the accused. Mrs. 

had said to him once, in the presence of 


Fane, that she was positively afraid of Martella 
Baring. He had understood her to mean, by 
this, that Miss Baring played the villainess on 


the stage with rather too much intensity. Mrs. | 


Druce had complained several times that Miss 
Baring put too much energy into her acting; 
she had once shown him a bruise on her shoul- 
der received in the course of a stage struggle. 

Mr. Sowerby Sims, perceiving that the per- 
sonality of this witness was not sympathetic 
to the jury, answered the cue. “On what terms 
were you yourself with Mrs. Druce?” 

“Mrs. Druce and I were very good friends. 
She was extremely nice to me always.” 

“Were you on familiar terms with her?” 

“Just what do you mean by that?” 

“Intimate terms?” 

“What’s that got to do with all this? No, 
I was not.” 

“On sufficiently good terms for her to show 
you a bruise on her shoulder?” 

“It was during a wait. She was in evening 
dress.” 

“T suggest that you were on intimate terms 
with Mrs. Druce.” 

“Your suggestion is a lie, and you are a liar.” 

The judge intervened. Mr. Sims asked an- 
other question or two and sat down, thinking: 
“Ts there a line there? No, no. Stick to the 
main track. If we don’t get them on that, we 
won’t get them on other people’s immoralities. 
Here’s a sick man. Poor devil!” 

It was Handell Fane to whom his thought re- 
ferred. Fane did indeed look ill as he stood in 
the witness-box, though illness could not lessen 
his theatrical good looks. He was tall, olive- 
skinned, black-haired, with deep eyes under a 
good brow; astraight nose with flaring nostrils, 
flushed cheek-bones, and a full, well-cut mouth. 
He stared constantly, miserably, at Martella 
Baring. She smiled at him, a maternal smile; 
he answered it, wryly. So that’s it, thought 
Sowerby Sims. He’d give his ears to be stand- 
ing there instead of her. Poor devil! 

Mr. Fane confirmed Ion Marion’s account 
of the two women’s mutual dislike. He could 
not understand it. Miss Baring had been 
kindness itself to him, and to other members of 
the company. She had helped him in every 
possible way; if he ever got his nerve back it 
would be due to her. 

Mr. Tanqueray did not keep Mr. Fane long. 
Neither did Mr. Sims. He was too enthusi- 
astic—not a good witness. And he was so 
obviously in love with Martella Baring that 
anything he might say in her favor was useless. 
He was told to stand down; and his evidence 
concluded the case for the prosecution. 

The case for the defense began. Mr. Sims 
knew very well that both jury and gallery 
were wondering what he was going to give 
them. His client had pleaded not guilty; but 
how Mr. Sims proposed to make that out 
neither gallery nor jury could guess. 

The gallery craned, the court was attentive 
when he called his first witness, a small, elderly, 
quiet-voiced and exceedingly sane doctor— 
James Stringfellow, of Cavendish Square, de- 
scribed as a specialist in nervous diseases. 

Counsel for the defense began smoothly 
enough. ‘You have in the course of your pro- 
fession encountered many disorders which 
have their roots below the surface of the mind?” 

Doctor Stringfellow: “That is so.” 

‘Among these disorders there is a mental 
process, is there not, known as dissociation?” 

“Ves, ” 


“This may take many forms?” 

“Yes. It may take many forms.” 

“Ts one of these forms known as fugue?” 

“That is so.” 

“Will you explain to the jury just what is 
meant by that term?” 

“T can give you an example which has come 
within my own experience. A young man who 
had been sitting quietly reading suddenly 
found himself in an unfamiliar part of London 
—Greenwich, in fact—a place where he had not 
to his knowledge been aly When he sat 
down at his desk he had one shilling and some 
pence in his pocket. These coins were gone, 
with the exception of a halfpenny; presumably 
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part had been spent on paying his fare. 
He was obliged to walk back hatless to his 
lodgings, a distance of some six or seven miles. 

“From the moment he last remembers, when 
he sat down to read, and the moment when he 
came to himself in Greenwich, three hours had 
elapsed of which he had no recollection what- 
ever. This is an example of the state of dis- 
sociation to which the term is applied.” 

“So that while in this state a person may dis- 
play behavior of a most complicated kind, 
lasting over considerable periods of time, of 
which in the normal state he is quite unaware?” 

“That is so.” 

“On the return to the normal state, is there 
no memory of the actions which have been per- 
formed during the fugue?” 

“None whatever.” 

“This activity of the suppressed experience 
may occur in persons who appear otherwise 
normal?” 

“That is so.” 

“Ts it possible that persons in such a state 
should perform actions which in their normal 
state would be intolerable to them?” 

“Quite possible.” 

“For example, such a person might even 
perform an act of violence?” 

“T should say that it was possible. I have 
not known of a case where it has occurred. 
However, it is possible.” 

“Supposing such an act to have been per- 
formed, no memory of it would remain when 
the person returned to consciousness?” 

“None whatever. But the expression ‘re- 
turned to consciousness’ is hardly correct. The 
subject of a fugue cannot be said to be un- 
conscious. A somnambulist is unconscious. 
But the two terms must not be confused; they 
are not synonymous.” 

“Should you expect to find that a person 
who had walked in sleep as a child was subject 
later on to fugues?” 

“Not necessarily, though in both cases the 
dissociation might be caused by the same re- 
pressed experience taking another form.” 

“You have heard the Peridu doctor’s evi- 
dence on the state in which Miss Baring was 
found after the tragedy. You have heard 
police and other evidence as to her behavior. 
The account of her behavior agrees with that 
which might be expected of a person emerging 
from fugue?” 

“Asfarasonecan tell from the evidence, yes.” 

“The change from alternate consciousness 
to full consciousness comes suddenly?” 

“Tnstantaneously in most cases.” 

‘“‘There would be a certain shock? a difficulty 
of adjusting the personality to unexpected 
surroundings?” 

“Bewilderment, yes.” 

“What would be the effect of alcohol if 
taken by a person in this state?” 

“Very difficult to say. I have not had oc- 
casion to observe its effects on a person suffer- 
ing from fugue.” 

‘Supposing a person to be easily affected in 
the normal state, would you expect the same 
reaction to alcohol in the abnormal state?” 

“Tt is , probable that the reaction would be 
similar.” 

“Will you tell us the conditions which, in 
your opinion, contribute to bring about ‘the 
state of dissociation?” 

“T should say, roughly, previous mental 
strain—any excitement or pressing anxiety.” 

“The mental strain of learning a great num- 
ber of words by heart in a very short time? 
Would that be sufficient?” 

“T should say so, in certain cases.’ 

“Mental strain—the consumption of an un- 
accustomed amount of potent spirit—followed 
by excitement—a quarrel; would these combine 
to bring about such a state?” 

“The previous mental strain alone might do 
so. The alcohol would cause physical excite- 
ment and loss of control. Fugue, however, as 
I said, is the result of a mental disturbance.” 

“Alcohol might be responsible for certain 
of the actions performed during the fugue?” 

“‘We may assume, I think, that if a person in 
a normal state is liable to be ‘excited bv alcohol. 


that person will be excited in the san 
when in an abnormal state. The dif 
lies in this—that while in the normal stj 
person would to some extent be aware ; 
own actions, in the abnormal state he ¥ 
not be aware of them.” a 

“And therefore not responsible for th 

“T should say not.” ‘3 

Now, thought Mr. Sims, see what 
queray will make of that. He’sa good wit 
and it’s an original defense. Water-tigh 
But I wish I knew if it was the truth. 

Mr. Tanqueray began with some 

“You say that a person entering into a 
of fugue displays no outward symp 
which his state may be diagnosed?” 

“No. ” 

Pg on his emergence from it?” 

“You have in fact nothing but the 
word for it that he has entered that state?” 

“My profession and yours, sir, have a diffe. 
ent outlook. We do not regard all men a 
potential liars.” 

The judge: 
Confine 


“Do not make observatig 
yourself to answering co 
questions.” 


Counsel: ‘The behavior of the sufferr 
during this condition is outwardly normal, He 
alone is aware of the fact that he has 
full knowledge of himself. No outward ‘e 
marks the change. Would it not be ea 
guilty person to take advantage of these 

“You mean, to simulate such a condition 
Yes, if he were aware that such a condition 
existed, which is not likely. 

“Ts there any eines ‘observable between 
a person in a state of drunkenness and a se 
in a state of fugue?” 

“Yes—a great difference. Drunken 
displays physical symptoms; fugue does n 

“A person frequently emerges from the st 


of drunkenness with a headache?” 2 


“T believe so.” 

“Does a person wake with an aching head 
from fugue?” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

“There are many books published, are ther 
not, dealing with psychological problems?” 

“Yes; in my opinion, far too many.” 

“Is the state known as fugue descri 
these books?” 

“Tn some of them.” 

“Tt would not be unusual to find such bo 
in the library of a medical man?” : 

“No, I suppose not.” 


The witness was allowed to step down fram 


the box. 

If they can prove she read one of these 
founded books, Mr. Sims thought, it will 
for nothing. But I don’t see how they 
Thank heaven, continued Mr. Sims, for 
Plumptre! 

She was the next witness called, and she ] 
longed to a familiar type, the truth-tel 


snobbish, just and unimaginative Englisk 


woman. 


Yes, her husband had been in the Indian 


medical service. Yes, she had known Martel 
from a child, had been at school with he 
mother, who died when Martella was bom 
She had no children of her own. After th 
death of Martella’s father, she had sugge 
that the girl should come out to India a 
with them when she left school. Miss Ba 
contributed to the household expenses. | 
had a small income of her own. This arral 
ment continued until Martella was twe 
Then she had wished to earn her own lvl 
and she, Lady Plumptre, had put no obst 
in her way. She had net seen Martella rece! 
Counsel for the defense: “I suppose, 

Plumptre, you know Miss Baring better # 


anyone else could? You have stood = : 


place of a mother to her?” 
Lady Plumptre: “I have done my De® 
“What is your estimate of her charactet 
“It is ridiculous to accuse her of a crime: 

this. Her father was a distinguished 1 
‘Never mind about her father. Would 


say that she was by nature kind, generous 4 ‘ 


well-balanced?” 
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“I think that is true. 
times.” 

“But you would not describe her as uncon- 
trolled in any way?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Not violent in any way?” 

“No ” 


A little wilful at 


“Not cruel?” 

“No, she detested cruelty. The only time 
I saw her lose her temper was over a horse | 
that had been ill-treated.” 


“From your personal knowledge of her, do | | 


you think it probable that she would ever | 
strike another woman?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“You can conceive of no provocation that 
would shake her control to that extent?” 

“No, quite absurd. She has been most care- 
fully brought up in my house:-” 

“Her self-control is unusual?” 

“Yes, for a modern girl.’ 

“Thank you, Lady Plumptre.” 

The prosecuting counsel was on his feet. 
Said M1. Tanqueray: 

“Now, Lady Plumptre, will you tell us a 
little more about this incident of the horse? 
You said that a horse was ill-treated and Miss 
Baring intervened. Will you be good enough 
to tell us just what occurred?” 

“Tt was some years ago, in Simla. There 
was a cart with a very big load of grain whose 
horse didn’t seem to be pulling well. Martella 
said, ‘I believe there’s something wrong with 
that horse.’ I said, ‘It’s none of your business, 
my child.’ However, she would not listen to 
me. She went up to the horse and lifted its 
collar—and there was a large sore. Then the 
argument began.” 

“‘What was the nature of this argument?” 

‘Well, it was extremely heated. She said the 
man was not fit to be in charge of any animal. 
He answered most insolently and a crowd had 
begun to collect. I pulled the girl away by 
main force. It was unpardonable to make such 
ascene. I told her so afterwards.” 

“Can you remember no further details of the 
argument?” 

“It was some years ago. Besides, it was all 
quite unimportant.” 

“T put it to you, Lady Plumptre, that you 
are unwilling to give a full account of this 
scene because such an account would be 
damaging to Miss Baring.” 

“Nothing of the sort. I don’t wish to hinder 
the law in any way.” 

“Tn the course of this scene with the driver of 
the cart, did Miss Baring become violent?” 

“She was very angry. She used one or two 
rather strong expressions. Nothing very much, 
If only 
she’d stopped at that——” 

“Did she have recourse to action?” 

“She snatched his whip and cut at him with 
it. I don’t know whether she touched him or 
not.’ 

“Now we have it. 
occurred in India?” 

“Tn Simla, yes.” 

“Does not the recollection of this episode, 
now that you recall it more clearly, tend to 
alter somewhat the view which you expressed 
at the beginning of your examination, that the 
accused would be incapable in any circum- 
stances of committing a crime of violence?” 

“Certainly not, brought up as she has been.” 

“What has happened once, however, may 
happen again?” 

“T should think it most unlikely.” 

Mr. Tanqueray held up a hand as she pre- 
pared to step down from the box. “One mo- 
ment, please. Another question or two. Your 
husband, you said, was a doctor?” 

“Yes. In the Indian medical service.” 

“Did he have a medical library?” 

“Of course. Quantities of books. They were 
a perfect nuisance every time we moved.” 

“Do you recollect the titles of any of them? 
The pe on of which they treated?” 

“Tt’s not the least use asking me about books. 
I could not tell you the name of one. Martella 
was always reading, but I thought my husband 
spent far too much money on them. So it’s no 


This incident, you say, 
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use asking about books, for I can’t tell you 
any ad 

Thank heaven, thought Mr. Sowerby Sims 
again, for Lady Plumptre! That almost 
makes up for the horse; but not quite.. Not 
quite.” Wearily he rose as the judge left the 
court. That day’s sitting was ended. 


With confidence Mr. Sims called his next 
witness, Teresa Anne Walmsley. She would 
not let him down, he thought. He smiled on 
Teresa Anne Walmsley, known in religion as 
Mother Saint Hubert, as she entered the box. 

The incident of which she had to tell had 
occurred when Martella was fifteen. She had 
been preparing for confirmation, “with her 
usual earnestness,”’ said Mother Saint Hubert, 
smiling across at her. On the night before the 
ceremony she, with the four other girls who 
were to be confirmed, had been sent to bed 
a little earlier than usual. 

Mother Saint Hubert, who was not Superior 
at the time, had been directed to call them in 
the morning, and to help with their dressing. 
The white dress, veil and wreath were laid at 
the foot of each child’s bed. When she came 
into their dormitory next morning at seven, 
four were already awake; only Martella still 
lay in a heavy sleep. She was fully dressed; 
her hair had been carefully brushed, and she 
wore her veil and wreath. Mother Saint 
Hubert, in her first surprise, had scolded Mar- 
tella; but the girl’s astonishment and alarm 
were so evident she had realized the truth. 

“And that was, in your opinion——?” 

“The child had been excited for days; she 
was on the eve of a great event. I came to the 
conclusion that she had dressed in her sleep.” 

“As the result of previous nervous strain?” 

“Yes. I have known something of the kind 
to happen before with girls who are sensitive 
and imaginative.” 

“Had she any recollection of having dressed 
herself?’ 

“None at all. She was very much distressed 
and frightened.” 

“How long did this condition of distress and 
alarm last?” 

“Not long. She was always a very brave 
child. When I explained to her what I thought 
had happened, she grew calm at once. She 
did not walk in her sleep again while she was 
with us.” 

When Mr. Sowerby Sims rose to call his 
next witness, the gallery rustled and whis- 
pered; and there was a little stir in court. Mr. 
Sims’ next witness was the prisoner at the bar. 

She crossed to the witness-box, self-pos- 
sessed, but with eyes a little puzzled. A 
watcher in the gallery admired her every 
pose. ‘‘Breeding!” thought this watcher. “It 
tells; guilty or innocent, it tells.” And as he 
caught her look for an instant, he gave her a 
little nod, that was to mean admiration and 
a salute for her courage. She saw it, perhaps; 
but already Mr. Sims was at his questions. 

“Now, Miss Baring, where were you on the 
night of September twenty-seventh?”’ 

“What time of the night?” 

“From seven, let us say, until ten.” 

“At the theater. I told you I had arranged 
to play the part.” 

“What was your motive in returning to Mr. 
Druce’s company?” 

“Oh, well, when they asked me civilly I gave 
in. I didn’t want to put themina hole. As I 
said to Mr. Druce, ‘You be decent to me and 
I’ll be decent to you.’ I didn’t want to quarrel.” 

“You were once more, therefore, on friendly 
terms with him?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“And with his wife?” 

“She was charming to me. It was a great 
relief. I hate all this business of cutting people 
in the same company. It’s so childish.” 

“You had no further cause for complaint 
against Mrs. Druce beyond what the witnesses 
have told us?” 

“No, she went out of her way to be nice.” 

“Did you take no steps to cement the rec- 
onciliation?” 

“Oh, you mean asking them to supper? Yes, 


of course I asked them to supper. 
it was only polite.” 

“You asked Mr. Druce as well as his wife” 

“Of course. Not that I thought he’d come 

“How-did you prepare for this supper?” 

“Oh, Miss Mitcham saw to it. I gaye hy 
ten shillings and told her to get as much of, 
spread as she could.” 

“Did she buy any spirits?” 

“No, I forgot to tell her to.” 

“Did you have any spirits in your posse, 
sion?” 

“I was coming to that. You see, I kney 
that if Mr. Druce came they’d be wanted, 

“You don’t take spirits yourself?” 

“No, I can’t stand the taste, Stout, 
now——” 

“Did you have stout that evening?” 

“Oh no, never at night. It’s indigestible” 

“A moment ago, Miss Baring, I asked you 
a question which you, no doubt inadvertently, 
omitted to answer. Were there any spirits jn 
your possession on this particular night?” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, I thought I said so. T hag 
some brandy in a flask. I got it out first thi 
I thought Mrs. Druce would like some,” 

“Why, since you never take it, was this 
brandy in your possession?” 

“Well, other people like it, you know. And 
then, in case of illness——” 

“Did you offer it to Mrs. Druce?” 

“Yes; but she wouldn’t have it. She said 
whee perhaps, when we’d gone through ow 

its ” 


“Bits?” 

“We were running over some of our worts 
together. We'd arranged to. That was hal 
why I’d asked her to supper.” 

“The words of a new part?” 

“Yes, for the next play. We did a new phy 
every three days.” 

“Was this part a long one?” 

‘About the longest I’ve ever tackled.” 

‘As long, for example, as Lady Macbeth” 

“Oh, much longer—and tricky, you know, 
Lots of little short answers.” 

“How long were you given to learn this long 
and tricky part?” 

“The usual three days.” 

“You had been working at this part all day?” 

“T’d been working at some part or otherall 
day ever since I’d joined the company.” ~ 

“In addition to playing at night?” 

“Of course.” 

“You were accustomed to go over your parts 
when you returned from the theater at ni 

“Until four in the morning sometimes. 

“Very well. Now to return to the evening 
when you asked Mrs. Druce to supper: You 
had been to the theater as usual?” 

“Ves ” 


“Did you come home immediately after th 
play?” 

“No, we had a run through. We often did 
A scratch rehearsal.” : 

“Did you have supper at once on arriving at 
your lodgings?” - 

“Ves ” 


“When supper was over what did you do” 

“We began to go over our words 
We had one or two scenes together in te 

lay.’ 

“Was it necessary in any of these scenes 
raise your voices?” 

“Yes; the usual heroine and villainess scene 
you know.” 

“How long did you work at your pats 
together?” 

“T really couldn’t tell you. I never look# 
the clock. I only know I was f 
sleepy and ho Mrs. Druce would go. be 
stead of that she settled down to discuss evey 
body’s character in the company.” 


“Were you prepared to listen to her Be § 


“Well, I don’t know—of course she 
awfully funny. I don’t want to say anyU 
about her now she’s dead. But she mam 
people seem mean.” : 


“Now will you tell us in your own ons 
what happened after you had ceased to W® 


at your parts?” 


“Well, I brewed some cocoa and offered it 
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to her. As a matter of fact I offered her the 
brandy again. But she wouldn’t Lave it. Then 
she went on talking about the company—just 
saying little things—rather catty about most of 
them—you know the sort of thing. 

“Then she began to discuss certain people. 
And I said I didn’t care to discuss them and 
got up. And she got up too and said some- 
thing rather sneering about my acting and my 

ts. And I flared. I told her that on 
the whole my prospects were not too bad, and 
I gave her my reasons. 

“She said that if I knew what she knew, I 

wouldn’t be so sure of help from that quarter— 


_the quarter I did expect it from. I said that 


anyway it was no affair of hers. She said that 
she'd show me if it was her affair or not; and 
Isaid that I wasn’t going to stand interference 
or insolence. Then she gave me the strangest 
jook, as if she were half frightened and half 

; and she said, ‘You—how dare you?’ 
And I don’t remember any more. I just don’t 
remember.” 

The cross-examination could get no more 
outof her than this. She was childish, flippant, 
dignified occasionally when it was least ex- 
pected of her; and quite frequently rude. There 
was a breeze when Mr. Tanqueray asked for 
details of her last dispute with Magda Druce. 
Did the dispute concern a person? 

“T won’t tell you. It’s nothing to do with the 

” 


“The cause of your quarrel with the dead 
woman has nothing to do with the case?” 

“T told you I didn’t quarrel with her.” 

“But you were not on as good terms at two 
o'clock as you had been at twelve?” 

“No, I suppose not. But it takes two to 
make a quarrel, and I simply wouldn’t.” 

“You refused to discuss the matter?” 

"Yes, I did.” 

“Why did you refuse to discuss it?” 

“You're trying to ask me the same question 
round another corner. I won’t tell you. It’s 
no use going on.” 

The judge intervened. “I must warn you, 
prisoner at the bar, that this obstinacy may 
very gravely affect the jury’s view of your 
case 


Martella Baring answered: ‘Thank you, my 
Lord. But you must see that I can’t answer 
some of his questions. Will it do if I give you 
my word of honor——” : 

“If you do not choose to answer, I cannot 
make you. I have warned you. Go on, Mr. 

‘anqueray.”” 

On went the duel—thrust, parry and riposte 
—thrust, retreat. Mr. Sowerby Sims medi- 
tated, tying and retying knots in a piece of 
pink tape. She was wrecking her chances with 
every gesture, every lift of her fine head, and 
with every too ready answer. 

Mr. Sims did not see much hope when, at the 
end of the cross-examination, he rose to make 
his final speech for the defense. There was 
only one line for him to take. He put details 
aside and concentrated on that. 

The jury could see for themselves, he told 

, What manner of woman the accused was 
a gently bred, self-controlled, courageous 
woman. This woman, the jury was asked by 
the prosecution to believe, was guilty of the 
Most dreadful crime known to the law, the 
only crime to which was still attached the 
som of capital punishment. This well- 
ced, educated woman, with discipline 
bred in her, a soldier’s daughter, this woman, 
said the prosecution, had with a sinister motive 
to supper the wife of her employer; had 
got drunk; and in the course of a drunken dis- 
pute, had brutally murdered her guest. 

He invited the jury to consider how that 
squared with the known character of the ac- 
cused, with the frankness and courage which 
they had had the opportunity of observing for 
themselves while she was giving her evidence. 

» counsel asked them, as reasoning men 

women, could they reconcile these two 
epee aspects of a single personality? 

ell, it could be done; but not as his learned 
friend suggested. It could be done if they 
Were to accept the evidence’ of two witnesses 








For Freckles—Tan— 
“Weathered” Skin 

Cleanse with Valaze Bleaching Cream 
(1.00). When you wash, use Valaze 
Beauty Grains instead of soap. This ex- 
traordinary preparation gently peels away 
the discolored outer skin, and with it go 
blackheads, whiteheads and other impuri- 
ties (1.00). Bleach with Valaze Freckle 
Cream (1.50). 

To prevent further tanning and freckling, 
apply Valaze Sunproof Cream, before go- 
ing outdoors ( 1.00, 2.00). 

Youthify Dry, Lined Skin 

To restore dewiness to sun-parched skin, 
to erase the “aging” lines about the eyes, 
pat Valaze Grecian Anti-Wrinkle Cream 
(Anthosoros) into the skin, letting this 
rare rebuilding cream remain on as long as 
convenient, preferably overnight (1.75). 





Fill Out— Mail to Helena Rubin- 
stein, 8 East 57th St., New York 


Please send, without charge, full in- 

structions for daily care of my skin, 

which is: 

Average] Flabby] Wrinkled 0 
Oily) Dry Blackheads 1) 


Name 
Address 

















Helena Rubinstein’s 
Late-Saummer Beauty Guide 


If your beauty is sun-marred, freckled, deeply tanned, perhaps lined about 
the eyes, now is your opportunity to test out the world-famous creations of 
HELENA RUBINSTEIN, foremost modern beauty scientist—to compare 
them with the imitations which have failed to fulfill their promise. 


Your Daily Beauty Treatment 
Cleanse with the refreshing, revitalizing 
Valaze Pasteurized Face Cream, “the 
basis of beauty’—it soothes, cools, pro- 
tects (1.00). (For quick cleaning and very 
dry skin, use Valaze Cleansing and Mas- 
sage Cream, .75, 1.25.) Clear the skin, re- 
move light tan and freckles with Valaze 
Beautifying Skinfood, Helena Rubinstein’s 
skin-clearing masterpiece (1.00). Tighten 
the pores, brace tissues with Valaze Skin- 
— Lotion (1.25). (For very dry skin, 
use Skin-toning Lotion Special, 1.25.) 
These three preparations represent the 
most remarkable home beauty treatment 
value in the world at 3.25. 

Accent Your Beauty 
. . with Valaze Rouge, Powders and 
Lipsticks—the most flattering shades and 
the purest, finest ingredients obtainable! 
Helena Rubinstein Beauty Creations 
are dispensed at the better stores, by 
skilled advisers, or order direct. 


Nelena RubiriAleia 


8 East 57th Street, New York 


Ch - Detroit 
Newark 

Paris Lonpon 
One beauty treatment in any of my salons 
will prove a revelation to you ... 3.50 up. 


icago  - Boston 
Philadelphia - 











We are going to pay : 
ses pay tek an. he becotin ad 


le book. Get it 
and start af once. Write quick for details. 


TheTaily-Ho Co.,Dept. L-20, 1531 Washington Av., St. Louis, Mo. 





The Rainbow Club Helps 


Busy People 
To Add Real Money to Their 


Incomes 


aoe ee woe oe oe ee Vaid Coupon:=-<=-=-=-==-~ 


Helen Willard, Director Rainbow Club, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
57th St. at 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please let me know without obligation to me how I 
may earn extra money through your Rainbow Club. 











Keep Your 
Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by reg- 
ularly using pure Mercolized Wax. Get an 
ounce, and use as directed. Fine, almost invis- 
ible particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles 
and large pores have disappeared. Skin is beau- 
tifully clear, soft and velvety, and face looks 
years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out the 
hidden beauty. To quickly remove wrinkles 
and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce 
powdered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. 
At all Drug and Dept. Stores. Advertisement. 





ECENTL' was paid $1800 for a 
story. to tell the stories of 
eams this woman has found her way to fame and 

can | wri i ae 


De WRITE Sonics 


wn home during your spare 
writers, including the late Jack % 
for new booklet, ‘“The Art of 
'Y Writing.’’ No ob 
free. Bec special course in a. Ww 
HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Short Story 
Ft. Wayne, indiana. 


Came the 
dawn 


Yes, it finally came. Tour- 
ing last summer, driving late 
one night trying to make the 
next town. Loose wire, short 
circuit, no lights. Box of 
matches didn’t last long. 
Well, the family finally 
walked four miles to a farm- 
house and I spent the night 
in the car. Believe me, 
there’s a flashlight in the 
side pocket of that car Now. 
And one that’s dependable 
—an Eveready. Ever ready 
to help me out in the dark 
because I keep it primed for 
action with the best there 
are—Eveready Batteries. 
Here’s a straight tip to tour- 
ists and don’t pass it up. 
Get the flashlight habit. 


(Advertisement ) 








—the hot paraffin ate 
into my skin” 

“I was sealing a jar of tomatoes with melted 
paraffin. Suddenly the jar popped open... 
The hot paraffin spilled over my hand! [ 
applied Ung ine. Pain vanished... Now 
—not even a scar.” 
Hospitals rely on Unguentine. It pre- 
vents terrible infection. Soothes burned 
tissues at once. Fosters quick, scarless 
healing. 

For cuts, scratches and bruises, too. 
At your druggist’s—50c. The Norwich 
Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y. 








The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept. O-21, Norwich, N. Y. 
Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and booklet, 
“*What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 











Remove hair this way 
for greatest skin beauty 


By Mildred Hadley 


A beautiful skin without a blemish of disfig- 

uring hair is now available to every woman. 
No need to use methods or 
perenne which encourage 

eavier growth. 

Dainty, fragrant Del-a-tone 
Cream removes hair perfectly 
—and retards regrowth. 

That’s why tens of thousands Under-arm daintiness 

of modern women and girls use this dainty snow- 

white cream. Think of it. No trouble, no odor— 

and leaves yourskin soft, white, velvety smooth! 

Del-a-tone Cream is just as easy to use as 

cold cream. No mixing. Simply 

press from the tube, leave on 

3 minutes, and rinse the hair 

away. You will be truly amazed. 

Del-a-tone Cream or Del-a-tone 

powder = our Peale acnag Jy tg 

in U.S.In UU, 

back ‘guarantee. If you 

have never tried 











10c package FREE, to Miss Mildred Hadley, Dept, 59, 
package iss Mi’ ey, Dept. , 
The Delatone Co., 721 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


DEL*A-TONE 


Removes Hair in 3 Minutes 
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whose integrity no one could doubt—Doctor 
Stringfellow and the Superior of the convent 
which had harbored Martella Baring as a 
child. They had the doctor’s word for it that 
severe mental strain may bring about in cer- 
tain persons a condition in which the patient is 
neither conscious of his actions nor responsible 
for them. 

They had heard the accused’s account of the 
work which her parts involved; an account 
corroborated by Mr. Markham. Here was the 
mental strain, constant and extending over six 
weeks; ensugh to send off its balance a mind so 
delicate:y balanced as to be liable to fugue. 

Through some hidden flaw in the mind whose 
cause was unknown even to herself, she be- 
came deprived of consciousness and readily 
entered this state wherein the body still func- 
tioned but was no longer subject to the control 
of the will. The directing intelligence, for a 
time deposed, might return to its throne only 
to find desolation for which it could not ac- 
count, by which it was puzzled, and of which 
it might be bitterly ashamed. 

Mr. Sowerby Sims did his best; but he did 
not argue; he did not dare to argue. And when 
in a fine frenzy he brought his speech to a close 
and sat down, he knew Tanqueray would 
make no more than two mouthfuls of his case. 

His foreboding was justified, although the 
closing speech for the Crown was not long. 
Apparently, said Mr. Tanqueray, it was not 
denied by the defense that the accused did 
actually kill Mrs. Druce; only responsibility 
was denied. This murder was committed, 
say the defense, in a state of unconsciousness 
known as fugue, to which the accused is liable. 

They bring a doctor’s evidence to the effect 
that such a condition is known to the medical 
professions; they bring the evidence of a lady 
who describes one hysterical incident of the 
accused’s childhood, a case of somnambulism; 
but now, note this—their own witness has 
said that somnambulism and fugue are not 


identical; and a person subject to the one is not 
necessarily subject to the other. 

He would pass on the evidence of Lady 
Plumptre, another witness for the def 
Her evidence, owing to an unfortunate sj 
had an effect which the defense could not haye 
anticipated. It did in fact exactly cancel out 
the evidence of the two other witnesses; for jt 
was not asserted that the assault which 
Plumptre described was committed in a state 
+ fugue; the defense did not dare to assert 

at. 

No, this was a lapse of control if the jury 
liked; but not a lapse of consciousness. The 
accused showed then that she was 
of violence, of violence which shocked the 
lady who had known her all her life. : 

Deliberately, without passion, Mr. Tap. 
queray put aside the picture that the defense 
had drawn of a woman tossed helplessly jn 
some storm of the mind, and set another injs 
place. There had been a dispute. The accused 
refused to reveal its nature or its cause in detail, 
The accused was found in the room where the 
body lay, with the blood-stained poker by her 
side; the flask of brandy, containing, accordi 
to Miss Mitcham, the best part of a uabled 
of spirit, was empty. Mrs. Druce did not take 
it; for that they had the accused’s own state. 
ment, if they chose to believe it. And the 
accused greeted the police surgeon, an hour 
afterwards, with the complaint that her head 
ached; her breath smelled of spirits. 

In considering the subsequent conduct of the 
accused, they were to remember that she was 
an actress, and a very accomplished one; that 
she was cool in stage emergencies; and that in 
this tragic emergency it was not applause that 
was in question, but her very life. He would 
pay the jury the compliment of assuming that 
they could dispense with rhetoric from him 
He had given them the facts as they had been 
established in court. It was for my Lord to 
review these facts, and for them to judge. 


What will be the result for the actress, Martella Baring, on trial for 
murder, when Sir John Saumarez, actor-manager, turns detective?— 
in Clemence Dane’s and Helen Simpson’s Next Instalment 
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Playing the Market (Continued from page 91) 


wrong. Even after disregarding information 
from irresponsible people, or those who seemed 
unlikely to know what they were talking about, 
if I had bought ten shares of each stock I was 
advised to buy, I would have lost heavily. 

Having discovered that most of the stock 
information one picks up is unreliable, I next 
tried to find out what was wrong. Was the 
main trouble that the stock itself lacked merit, 
or that it was merely the wrong time to buy? 
It was surprising to learn that it is almost as 
easy to lose money on good stocks as on poor. 

For a long time I studied market trends, 
business cycles, industrial conditions, reac- 
tions, rallies, various causes and effects. I 
began to make imaginary transactions in the 
market and carefully recorded them in a little 
notebook. When information about a certain 
stock and market conditions seemed to war- 
rant, I bought; then if the stock advanced to 
a point where the price seemed high enough, I 
sold. I also sold if the stock turned sour and 
seemed destined to keep on going down rather 
than up. 

Since I had no psychological handicap of 
fear, no danger of exhausting limited capital 
in such paper transactions, I had an advantage 
over the fellow who plays with real money. 
Yet notwithstanding such advantage, I regu- 
larly lost. 

Whenever I lost, I tried to find out the reason 
and to make capital of my mistakes. After a 
few weeks or months, I actually did succeed in 
limiting losses from my hypothetical opera- 
tions. One month I had a net profit of more 
than $200. The following month also showed 
a profit. Evidently I was beginning to learn 
how the trick was done. 


But born of Scotch ancestry, with a decided 
reluctance to engage in losing ventures, I 
continued to confine my buying and selling to 
my little notebook. Finally, at the end of a 
year, I was astonished to observe how much 
I had made theoretically from my little game 
of solitaire. 

True, it was only on paper, but I had been 
beating the market. 

I drew from the bank a small but neat roll 
of my modest, hard-wrung savings, and had a 
friend introduce me to a broker. From that 
day to this, nearly four years, I never have 
ceased to have a marginal account with from 
one to three brokers, and in spite of a natural 
aptitude for blundering in the wrong direction, 
my ratio of profits has been fairly large. 

When I first began to fool with the market, 
most of my friends and acquaintances not only 
knew even less about it than I did but didn’t 
care a hang about it. But today you knowas 
well as I do that when anybody mentions the 
stock-market at, say, a dinner-table, every 
else hastens to inquire of one another: | 

“What do you think the market’s going 
do tomorrow?” 

Four years ago, a million shares bought and 
sold on the New York Stock Exchange was @ 
pretty fair day, and two million shares was 
well-nigh record-breaking. But last winter 
four million shares a day became common 
place—and then more than five 
Everybody is interested in the stock-market 
If you see two men talking animatedly n@ _ 
barber shop, or on a street-car, it isn’t about 
baseball or their radios, but about the market 

Nor has the market talk been confined to 
men. Members of the highly es 
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tler sex have been playing marginal 
accounts as never before. The increase in ratio 
of women customers at brokers’ offices within 
the last twelve months has upset all traditions. 

Heretofore brokers have discouraged women 
from opening accounts and a few have refused 
flatly to accept women customers. This isn’t 
because brokers are necessarily misogynists or 
dislike feminine contact. It isn’t exactly be- 
cause they feel that women are likely to be poor 
Josers and troublesome. The explanation is 
simply that women; because of their lack of 
business training, usually lose all that they risk 
on margin, and nobody likes to be implicated, 
no matter how blamelessly, in a transaction 
where a woman is going to be a victim. 

But women have become so insistent on 
joining the party, that brokers have been com- 

led to let down the bars. Many brokers 
now have spacious rooms solely for the use of 
women customers. In certain fashionable sec- 
tions of New York where brokers maintain 
branch offices, women predominate in the cus- 
tomers’ rooms. While most women lose in the 
market, a few, acting on advice of experienced 
traders, do well enough. 

Here I’m reminded of a telephone conversa- 
tion one end of which I overheard in a broker’s 
ofice. A comely young woman was talking, 
evidently to a man friend who was her mentor 
in market transactions. 

“But if it’s only good for nine points,” I 
heard her say, “maybe I’d better buy some- 
thing else. You see, I must have twenty-five 
points to give me the money I need before I go 

” 


Not only has this army of speculators been 
tly increased, but the number of stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange keeps 
mounting up. Nearly eight hundred different 
stocks have been traded in on a single day. 
And there is still the New York Curb Ex- 
change, as well as all the local exchanges in 
various cities, to say nothing of hundreds of 
unlisted stocks, to soak up the funds of those 
who believe they can guess what is going to 


Since brokers’ fees are extortionately high 
and both buyer and seller must contribute a 
commission charge for each stock that changes 
hands, the total cost of paying the “kitty” is 
well in excess of a million dollars a day! 
(And perhaps three-fourths of this goes to 
about twenty-five big brokerage houses.) 

What bronght about this unprecedented 
craze to plunge into the market? 

Probably the foundations for nation-wide 
gambling in securities were laid by the four- 
minute men, during the war, when they in- 
duced us to buy Liberty bonds. Many of us 
never before had known the satisfaction of 
going to a wee safety-deposit box and clipping 
a coupon from a bond. 

Having hit on this improved method of 
saving money, we carried the idea still further 
and bought other bonds—not only Liberty 
bonds, but municipal and industrial bonds. 
But our financial education was just starting. 

Now that we had learned to buy bonds, we 
hegre to think about stocks too, and not 

nly gilt-edged preferred stocks, suitable for 
widows and orphans, but common stocks: In- 
terest in common stocks was greatly boosted 
by the publication of a book by a man named 
Smith, dealing with Common Stocks for Long 
Pull Investments. 

The story is that he was employed by a bond 

to make a far-reaching investigation and 
then write a report to prove the advantages of 
bonds over all other forms of securities for 
-time investments. But as he dug deeper 
and deeper into the facts, he found that he 
must prove what he hadn’t intended—that the 
Most profitable investments are a diversified 
list of good dividend-paying common stocks. 
The point is that we are an industrial nation 
our successful industries keep growing. 
You buy a $1,000 bond at par and when it is 
due in twenty or thirty years, you get $1,000 
k again; but perhaps the $1,000 you now 
Tecélve is not as valuable as the $1,000 you 
vaid in the first place, because it won’t buy as 
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much. The purchasing power of the dollar 
may have been shrinking gradually during the 
intervening years, in which event you actually 
have lost money. 

On the other hand, if you bought common 
stock which gave you not only a dividend 
claim but real ownership of part of a growing 
company in an expanding industry, then your 
stock became more and more valuable in pro- 
portion to the success of the company. 

When we read in the newspapers the list of 
securities held by a multimillionaire when he 
dies and his will is filed, we can’t help being 
impressed by the fact that these shrewd, rich 
old fellows seem to have had a great liking for 
common stocks. They didn’t get rich merely 
by going to the bank every Saturday with part 
of their earnings; they planted their money 
where it would take root, branch and grow. 

On top of the newly aroused interest in 
owning securities has been a long, uninter- 
rupted period of exceptional prosperity. The 
rise in prices of many stocks has been justified 
by increasing earnings. These earnings have 
been possible because you and I have been 
drawing good wages and could buy the articles 
that the big companies have to sell. They are 
prosperous because we are. 

Many of us may have lost money by buying 
more stocks than we could afford, that is, 
buying them on margin, expecting that a rise 
in value would be registered ahead of a tempo- 
rary fall; but nevertheless we have been saving 
our money and becoming a nation of capitalists. 
The young proprietor of a shoe-shining stand 
recently confided to me that he estimates his 
growing fortune at $14,000. And he also was 
in the market. 

For five years this tremendous up-swing in 
stock prices has been going on—especially since 
it got into its stride as the great Coolidge bull 
market. During this time, the great majority 
who have risked money by buying shares on 
margin, are probably just such greenhorns as I 
myself was when I first decided to get my feet 
wet and stepped in. 

I knew that one gave a broker margin 
money, but I had only the haziest idea of how 
much margin he would demand or how small 
an account he would consider a mere nuisance. 
I learned that, in the long run, a responsible 
broker likes to havea margin of at least twenty- 
five percent of the value of stocks a customer 
is carrying. Margin requirements vary some- 
what, though, according to the known re- 
liability of a stock as well as according to the 
reliability of the customer. 

Naturally a stock such as Radio which some- 
times drops thirty-five points in one day and 
snaps right back the next day calls for more 
margin than a conservative railroad stock 
which rarely moves more than two or three 
points within twenty-four hours. 

On a stock selling at $10 to $15 a share, the 
margin is usually $5; but on stocks priced at $15 
to $30, it is $7. For stocks ranging in price 
from $30 to $40 a share, the margin is at least 
$10. These are known as ten-point stocks. 
(Stocks priced below $10 are not supposed to 
be carried on margin at all.) 

While the better class of brokerage offices do 
not like to open a new account for less than 
twenty-five shares, or with a margin account of 
less than $500, yet so-called odd-lot trades, 
those of less than one hundred shares each, 
make up an important part of stock-exchange 
business. Hence, when one of us buys ten 
shares of stock one has plenty of company. 

The inexperienced speculator with one 
hundred shares of stocks at $15 a share thinks 
to himself: “Oh, well, the most I can lose is 
$1,500, even if it goes down to zero.” But he 
would be in far safer position if, instead of 
having one hundred shares at $15, he had ten 
shares selling at $150. Stocks priced at $15 
decline to $10 overnight far more frequently 
than stocks selling at $150 drop to $100 be- 
tween market sessions. 

Unless a stock has considerable merit, it 
isn’t likely to be selling at $150 in the first 
place. By painful experience I have learned 
that the higher-priced stocks are the safer. 
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NEW DOG BOOK 


Different, Authoritative 
Every dog owner should read it 


JUST PRINTED —a dog book that will pro- 
tect the health and save the lives of millions 
of dogs. A real encyclo- 
paedia of common dog 
diseases and their symp- 
toms and proper treat- 
ments. Interesting chap- 
ters of advice on feeding 
and general care. One 
or more copies gladly § 
mailed free on request. 
Write for yours now 
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Thé Standard of Safety and 
Efficacy in Dog Medicines 


Every new approved 
development in veterinary medicine is 
reflected at once in a revised Glover’s 
formula or a new Glover’s medicine. 
Through technical research and a 
half century’s experience we keep 
every medicine bearing this label 
abreast of the best knowledge of mod- 
ern veterinary science—and thus keep 
faith with all owners of dogs. 

We share with the U. S. Govern- 
ment Drug Laws the responsibility of 
protecting the public against fraudu- 
lent medicines. 

And in this highest standard lies 
your one perfect assurance that you 
are treating your dog with the best 
medicines that science can offer. 


GLOVERS 


DOG MEDICINES. 


A few of themany Glover’smedicinessold 
by best Drug Stores, Pet Shops & Kennels 


Glover’s Condition Pills 65c 


Glover’s Laxative Pills ..... - 6c 
Glover’s Round Worm Capsules . ~ ot aon 
Glover’s Round Worm Vermifuge . . . 65c 
Glover’s Tape Worm Capsules . . . . 65c 
Glover’s Antiseptic Mouth Wash . . . 65c 
Glover’s Expectorant Mixture for Coughs. 65c 
Cee eee ee nw we ew el 
Glover’s Mange Medicine (Sarcoptic) . . 65c 
Glover’s Nerve Sedative for Fits . . . - 65c 
Glover’s Kennel and FleaSoap . - - - 25c 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. C, 119 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
40 East 34th Street, New York 


FREE ADVICE 
BY OUR VETERINARIAN 
Our Veterinarian will personally advise 
you in any matter concern sanita- 
tion —and 
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Bush Conservatory 


OS | BE Or-X €7 Ce) 


Faculty of 125. The ew end Most Distin- 


guished 
OPERA 


EXPRESSION 


American School Offering Courses in 


DRAMATIC ART 
DANCING 


MUSI 


SCHOOL MUSIC CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 


olarships—Symphony O 


rchestra 


Only conservatory in Chicago br ping Oma dormitories for 


women men stu: 


Fall term begins Sept. 10th. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


C.M. SCHWENKER, 


Secretary, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 44 Years the Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


Prepares for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
Fall Term begins October 26th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 144-I, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
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School 


Sherwood 
as a 


usiC vocation 


. ‘SEPARATE SCHOOLS 
Offering preparation for 
. A Concert, Operatic or Stage Career 
: Teaching Music, Dramatic Art or Dancing 
3. Public School Music Teaching and Supervising 
= Theater and Church Organ Playing 
Orchestra and Band Conducting and Playin 
Rae of 150. Dormitory. Openings for qualifie 
graduates. x mw students may qualify to teach 
in our 34 Chicago Branches to help Senay expenses. 
Ask for “Catalog C,” mention course—Secretary, 


302 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO 
STATE-ACCREDITED 














] CO oO 
Registered with N. Y. State Board of 
Regents. All branches of music 
taught. Master Courses with 
world-famous artists. Degrees. 
17 buildings, including Dormitories. Audi- 
torium, vai at Studio and F agg Seem Build- 
ings. Year Book. Fall Term, September 20th. 
pring —_— — January 24, 1929. No. 2 
DeWitt Park, 


ithaca, N. Y. 











— The Withee School —> 


Expression 
and Dramatic Art 
GEORGE C. WILLIAMS, Pres. 


TEACHERS’, Dramatic, Lyceum and 
Personal Culture Courses. Rollo A. 
Talicott, Dean. Private a 
with each course. Advanced co 
Graduates cligible to 
w York State Public 
. Gymnasium. The- 
atre. Dormitories. 
four year courses. 
September 20. 
January 24, 19 
DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y 
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NED WAY SUR) 


offers training # ; 
EVERY TYPE OF D i 
ho STAGE & SOCIAL Y APF: All 


.-.at surprisingly low oom 
Special classes for those who want to Reduce 
Call at studio or write for complete information, 
of work in which you are interested. 


NED WAYBURN STUDIOS OF STAGE DANCING, 
3843 Sroateay | (Entrance on 60th Street) Ba. Yorn 


The National School °f ELOC 


and ORATO 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in . 
Professional and Finishing Courses. Publi 
English, B a ee HE, tic Art. D 
‘or 








tories. address 
Prin., 4010-12 Chestnut St., Phila., Penn 


Emerson College of Orat 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
agogy in America. Summer Session. 49th yea, 
Degrees granted. Address Harry Seymour Ba, 
Dean, Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


FEAGIN SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC Agt 
Acting — Directing — Producing — Teach 
sne-~atereneine Tene Speaking. Die 
tion, Pantomime, Fencing, S 
Personality. Evening 
Fall Term Oct. 
112-E Carnegie Hall, N. Y¥. Circle 1164 


DRAMATICS and SPEECH 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION 
Fall School begins September 18. Best known college of its 
in ey a ag - 3, and 4 yr. courses. Complete 
ing in Speech Arts. year. Homelike dormitory. 
Suse be Dept. 11, “1022S. Michigan Ave , Ghicago, Ill. 


PROFESSIONAL 


THE ITHACA SCHOOL 
of Physical Educa 


Dr. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Dean 


Graduates eligible to &) 
teach anywhere 
includ: 


Normal Course, 
ing “Athiett Coaching, 3 
a. B.P.E. Degree, 4 y 
arge Faculty, moor ag 7 erack"* 
Moakley, head coach 0 Olym- 
pic team. O saerueninies for 
practice teaching and observation 
of Games. Coeducational. Ath- 
letic Field. Gymnasium. Dor- 
Fall T mitories. a in “Rend 1 
all Term opens or catalog, 
202 De witt Park, Ith N. 


HICAGONORMALScHOOL__ 
of Dhysical anion 


FOR WOMEN ACCREDITED 


THOROUGH practical and scientific courses in all 
of Physical Education. Modern equipment, 
































AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGO'S - FOREMOST - SCHOOL: OF - MUSIC 


Piano, Voice, Vioiin and all other branches of music. Dramatic 
Courses. Certificates, Diplomas, Degrees awarded by authority of 
State of Illinois. Eminent faculty of 120 artist instructors. Lectures, 
Recitals, Students’ Orchestra, Schooi for Theatre Organ Playing. 33 
free scholarships. Dormitory accommodations. Moderate tuition. 
42nd annual session begins Sept. 10. Send for free catalog. 

Address J. R. Hattstaedt, Sec., 550 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


The Combs Conservatory 


Member National Association Schools of Music 
44th year Accredited Philadelphia 


All branches of music. Courses for beginners, ambitious 
amateurs, and professionals. Degrees conferred. Highest 
artistic standards. Faculty of specialists. Daily super- 
vised practice.. Two complete symphony orchestras. Four 
pupils’ recitals a week. Normal training. Public School 
Music. Six buildings. Dormitories. 

Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director, Box C, 1331 S. Broad St. 








Institute of Musical Art of 
the Juilliard School of Music 


Frank Damrosch, director. All branches of music. For 
students of ability and serious purpose. Catalog. 120 
Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
Witherspoon, President. All branches of Music and 
hb omeaie Art. .D . 3 
A conser 
62nd year. Term opens September 
ower, Catalog ‘address CARL D. KINSEY, 
Manager, 62 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 


free. x oe 
N. ¥. (Ext. 21) 


—= Bd os Cones Sept. 10th. 
OLUMBIA 4 Diplomas as authority St State wot 


Branches of 
ay Send for catalog. 
USI Boxl, 509 $.Webash Ave., Chicago, ill. 
Member Mati. Assn. ef Schools of Music 
JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON-ROBERT MILTON 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
COURSES in ACTING and STAGECRAFT. DANCING OF ALL TYPES 
Autumn Term begins October 8, 1928 
128 East 58th St. (Plaza 4524) New York 


KING =§ CME 


WAL B18 UG TO™ 
A resident school for sic, ALLIED ARTS and 


Sugar gisy-ns, Mite, Atuee Are ct 
FELIX FOX 8¢H00%,0F 


Highly intensified individual teaching with outstanding 
results. Normal classes with practice teaching. Theory. 


Diploma. 
403 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 

















incinnati 


EST 1867 OF pny ; 
Bertha Baur, Presidens. Send for complete describ 
thi f inte: ional tatic 
en See °o teh jernetions hie en teapy Noted, faculty af 


onserbvatory 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


THE OLDEST AND FOREMOST AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. Rates L. FLANDERs, Gen. Mer., Hun- 
tington Ave., Boston, Mass. Send for Descriptive Booklet. 








fine egg ot For catalog address Rin 
usselman, Prin., Box 198, 502 
Ave., Chicago, Ul. Fall Term begins September 17, 


Arnold College 


for Hygiene and Physical Education 


Cap. facul! yong oncod _sveges athletic and camp equip 
ment. oh Successful Appointment bureau. 
Write for catalog. 


The Sargent School rs 


L. W. Sargent, President 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Posse-NISSEN-School 
of _ae Edueation 
pdb Ure medical cymnastics and nd Swedish Aveo! Onelay. 


ground work. Intensivesummer —- and camp. 
to ies. Apply to Secretary, Box E, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 


SAVAGE SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
tson L. ane age, A.M., M.D. 
bea. oe, Established 1890. 
Co-Educational. Offers an accredited course in the theory 
and practice of Physical Education and Hygiene. 
Employment Bureau for Graduates. 


co“BDUCA TIONAL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 2yr.diploma,3and 
E. Degree courses. H. 8. credustes oo 
ed. Bpecial students pn Free 
Dormitory. Fall Term opens Sept. er 
Dept. c. M., 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, lll. 8 ti. 


Central School of Hygiene and Physical | Education 


Affiliated with New York University. Three-year diploma count 
prepares young women as teachers. Carries full credit toward B.S 
in education. Also two year course for those with proper 


Gisien McKinstry, Director, 610 Lexington Ave., New York Gif York City. 


Wilfred Academy 


wf HAIR and BEAUTY peer 
ee New OR YORK; j at orig #F, Livingston. 8t., cue vires # 


hestnut St., PH 

















Founded 1881 by 
Dr. D. A. Sargent 
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ff SO) private school com- 
bines much of the best of 
home, the best of public school 
with much that the public school 
cannot and does not pretend to 
give, and a wholesome touch of 
the outer world. 


EE eee eaten ox ram 


aga K explains opportunities as Motion 
Picture Camera Men! — News or Commer- 





be N. Y. Institute of 
aa meopatie, Sard St, New York, Dept. 95 


y 

in afew months. Practical training. _No books or classes. Un- 
crowded field. Work Your Way Thru School. 

We help you obtain employment. Schools in Phila., Bosten, 
Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. Write for FREE BOOK on 
Mechanical Dentistry. 

McCARRIE SCHOOLS OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 

| 1338 S, Michigan Ave., Dept. 177 Chicago, III. 
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CHIROPODY 


MAKE $5,000 TO $15,000 A YEAR 


rofession. Doctors of Surgical Chiropody 

is aeiaes Kone, Best known college in America gives 
‘ou full course, prepares you for practice in 2 years. Largest 
Toot clinic in the world. Faculty of leading physicians, 
ists. Finest equipment. 15th year. Study in Chicago. 
Varied interests of city life—opportunities all around. Earn 
whileyou learn. Write for catalog. No obligation. Dept. 1101. 


IWinois College of Chiropody, 1327N. Clark St., Chicago 


BODEE INSTITUTE 


VOCATIONAL TRADE SCHOOL 





Earn $2,500 to $10,000 a Year 


In America’s Ist Largest Industry in new construction, Hotels, 

Clubs, Restaurants, Institutions, Schools, Colleges, Hospitals, 
etc., are daily calling for Lewis Trained Men 
and Women. Over 70,000 high-class positions 
paying $2,500 to $10,000 a year 
open annually in hotels alone. 
Salaries up to $3,500 to start. 





MANAGE 


THESE LEWIS 
STUDENTS 
Presta GOOD” 


Freed, Phiten 


with Positions 


Without cost let us show you how big pay, fascinating 
work, quick advancement can be yours in the great 
hotel industry. Age is no obstacle—young and old 
alike have RS chance for success. A common 
school education is all you need with the amazing 
Lewis System of Training in Hotel Operation. 


ompson Previous Experience Unnecessary 


ent Hotel. My work Hundreds of Lewis Students are winning success. 
Apart enabled me ene Totally unacquainted with hotel work before taking 
this fine position.”’ , the Lewis Course, N. Frank Hills is 
Julius M. Winslow:— now Assistant Manager of a $2! 
"Now Assistant Manager of 
a 15-6 hotel in New York 


fees as low as $15. fare to nearest 
school included. Part time positions to 
help pay expenses. Catalog No. 3. 
ene jadelphia 
305 North Broad Street 
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Earn up to $ 2 tt 
HILE i ago." 


modern mone ay | business and become 
Your Own |. Age no bar- 
rier and no araviogs experience required. You 
te os actual work in rubber and gold. 

instruction. Day and 
nit oat. Write NOW for Catalog C. Rail 
road fare allowed—no extra 
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pleased with my new home.’ 


Okla., apartmert house—eren 
defore she completed the Lewis Course! 

can do as well. Low cost—easy 
cout emenee back agreement. Write 
today for Free Book, ‘‘ Your Big Op- 
portunity and complete details, 
mailed without obligation. 


Hall AZ-239, Washington, D.C. 


Send me the Free Book, “Your Big 
Opportunity,’” without obligation. 
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COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
May G. Linehan, Director 


INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE BUILDING 





Firty-SEVENTH STREET AT E1GHTH AvENUE, NEw York 


We are glad to recommend to readers the schools and camps listed in the COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL GUIDE, 
and we shall appreciate your mentioning COSMOPOLITAN when you write directly to them. If you do not find in these 
pages the school or camp you have in mind, or if you need assistance with your school problem, feel free to write us. The coupon 
below has been arranged for your convenience. Fill out and mail to the COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
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~ Paint These : 
Lovely Things 
Yourself ~ | 


For Profit and Pleasure | 


y) 


Earn money at home, this fasci- 
nating new way, in spare time 
- through membership in Fire- 
side Industries, the National 
guild of artistic home workers! 


Te is the most delightful work you could 
imagine; you will enjoy every minute 
you devote to it. Many people do it 
istic pleasure they get in 

creating beautiful things. But it also 

pays surprisingly well, for there is an 
demand for giftwares. 

members make $10 to 


Many of our 
rofit- 
be- 


. 2 $25 a week, and have built up 
y N _ businesses from si 
wm A +einnings. 
‘ Think of decorating a French 
fea eee} " 
a 


ng only 

realizing a profit of $2.00. 
other work could be so interest- 
ing, and pay so well, 


No Special 
Ability Needed 


The national associa- 
tion of homeworkers 
known as Fireside Indus- 
tries now has openings for 
new members. T° 
your opportunity. Find 
out how you can secure a 
mem! . The work 

, is — Ly mg and a 
b perfect joy 0. 

You have only to 

follow the 


ment lamp ies, NOV- 
elty painted furniture, 
book-ends, greeting 
cards, batik and other 
lovely objects of art. 
Through Mr, Petit’s 


ly simple, and you are 

furnished a complete 

outfit of materials, 
worth $10.00, without extra 
cost. You can start making 
money almost at once. 


Money-Back Offer 


What thousands of others are doing in Fireside Indus- 
tries, you also can do. So sure are we of your success 
in this fascinating work that we refund your money in 
full if, after completing your instruction, you are not 
entirely pleased. You take no risk whatever. 


Beautiful Book FREE 


The beautiful Book of Fireside Industries, illustrated 
in color, explains all about this new way to earn money 
at home. It be sent you, absolutely FREE and 
without obligation. Just mail the coupon, or write, 
enclosing 2c stamp for postage. But do this at once, 
while openings for new bers are being offered. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Department 23-M Adrian, Mich. 











Fireside Industries, Dept. 23-M 
Adrian, Michigan 
Please send me, Free, the book on Fireside Indus- 
tries, which explains how I may earn money at home 
by decorating giftwares; also partic of your 
money-back offer and 8 member privileges. 
I enclose 2c stamp. ; 
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| When you have given your broker $1,000 
margin for $100 shares of stock selling at, say, 
$40 and the price dips down to $37 the next 
day, he is entitled, theoretically, to have $300 
more. But in actual practise, he doesn’t annoy 
you—not just yet. However, if the decline 
continues and the stock for which you paid $40 
is obtainable on the market for $33, the margin 
clerk will not hesitate to tell you frankly that 
the time has come for all good men to rush to 
the aid of the broker. 

It will avail you nothing to stay in hiding 
when the margin clerk desires to whisper some- 
thing to you. If the market looks dangerous the 
broker may sell enough of your holdings to bring 
your requirements down to the level of your 
present deposits. The truth is that brokers 
usually do all they can to avoid having their 
customers lose during momentary dips in the 
market, and sell them out only as a last resort. 

When you tel! your broker to buy one hun- 
dred shares of United States Steel, or what- 
ever it is, he doesn’t just bet with you that the 
price is going down, as the old bucket-shop 
proprietors used to do. He makes his money 
entirely from commissions and actually buys 
the stock you are to carry on margin. The 
moment he buys it, he sends it to a bank and 
borrows money on it. He usually can borrow 
three-fourths of its value. The other one- 
fourth he gets from the customer. 

That, you see, is where your margin comes in. 
Thus most of the broker’s business is carried on 
with other people’s money which, the more I 
think about it, is really a dandy scheme. 

Whatever dividends are paid on the stock 
carried on margin in your name are credited 
to your account, but you must pay your 
broker interest on the money your stock cost 
over and above what you gave him for margin. 
In other words when you buy one hundred 
shares of stock selling at $40, you put up, say, 
$1,000 margin and pay interest on the other 
$3,000. And the broker, being a man who is 
striving to get ahead, and help his mother, is 
almost sure to charge you more interest than 
he has to pay his banker for the money used to 
buy your stock. 

When I first found myself with a profit on 
stocks carried on margin, I was shocked to 
discover that I couldn’t draw it out. If you 
buy one hundred shares of a stock at $40, after 
giving the gentlemanly and urbane broker 
$1,000 margin, and you awake some balmy 
morning to find your stock selling at $60, you 
naturally feel that it would be a fine idea to 
have the broker give you a check for your 
$2,000 profit. But your broker is almost cer- 
tain to remind you that since your one hundred 
shares selling at $60 need $1,500 margin, in- 
stead of a mere $1,000 required when they 
were lower-priced, you cannot draw out more 
than $1,500 of your $2,000 profits. 

No matter whether you’re in New York, 
Akron or Omaha, when your broker takes your 
order for a few shares of stock listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, he is prepared to give 
you quick action. 

We'll suppose that you have dropped in at 
the customers’ room of a broker’s office in 
Akron and have decided to buy one hundred 
shares of Anaconda Copper, selling at $70. 
You can buy it at the market or at whatever 
definite price you are willing to pay. If you 
tell the broker’s polite young order clerk to 
buy one hundred shares at $70, and by the 
time your order reaches the floor the stock is 
selling at $70-4, then your order must wait 
until the stock again sells at $70, or else you 
won’t get it. But if you say: “Buy it at the 
market,” you may rest assured that a few 
seconds later the stock is yours. 

What happens, in a general way, is this: 
Your broker has a direct wire to his New York 
office. When his operator, seated conveniently 
near, clicks that order on a telegraph instru- 
ment, the man at the other end of the wire, in 
New York, promptly writes the order on a 
little slip of paper. He reaches around and 
hands this to another young man seated by a 





private telephone. The young man talks di- 
rectly to an expert order clerk on the floor of 


the stock exchange. This clerk beckons toa flog | 


representative of that particular b 
office and hands him the order. 


A second or two later the order is at the. 


psy sd where all Anaconda Copper sale 
are handled. There a specialist keeps books oq 
buying and selling orders in that stock an 
matches them up in their proper turn. 


highest bid has precedence over all other buy. 


ing orders and the lowest offer is ahead of a] 
other selling orders. Thousands of shang 
may thus be bought and sold within a fey 
seconds. Ee 

The moment the sale is made, a m " 
boy rushes across the floor with the co od 
order to the men who operate the recording 
machines. From these the record goes to the 
ticker to be printed on tape. 

If each transaction were written out in full 
on the ticker tape, one might see such records 
as: One hundred shares Anaconda Copper at 
$70. But that would take up too much 
hence each stock has a symbol of one, two o 
three letters. The symbol for Anaconda 
per is C. Hence, for a one-hundred-shage 
sale, the tape says simply: C70. 

When no number of shares is mentioned, it 
is understood that the number is one hundred, 
A two-hundred-share sale would read: C2.70, 

On the days when the stock exc is 
literally swamped with business it sometime 
becomes impossible to record the transactions 
on the ticker tape as rapidly as they occu 
and then we hear that the tape is twenty 


minutes late, or, as once happened, nearly two” 


hours late! Nothing is much more vexatious 
than to put in a market order to dispose of 
stock, selling, according to the tape, at $1274 
share and then to learn that it really was selling 
just then at only $104. 

To add to the gaiety of stock speculation, 
most well-regulated brokerage offices now em 
ploy a device by which the moving tape, 
greatly enlarged, is shown overhead at one end 
of a room in which customers may view it from 
comfortable chairs. Thus watching the market 
is much like attending a motion-picture show 
except that the plot is more intricate and the 
characters more numerous. 

Those who lose in the market are often likely 
to be just as clever as the ones who win. They 
simply haven’t traits altogether suitable for 
this line of activity. My own impression is 
that the most important traits in market trad- 
ing are caution and patience. 

Caution offsets an excess of credulity and 
leads one to hunt for facts. It prevents over 
trading, which is perhaps the greatest si 
cause of stock-market losses. 

Having exercised proper caution in buying, 
patience enables one to wait for stocks of real 
merit to show what they can do. Trading on 
margin is a foe to patience, because one 8 
constantly fearful of being compelled to sell ata 
loss and therefore eager to seize small profits 
when opportunity offers. I’m almost com 
vinced that even a successful margin 
would make more money by having fewet 
shares of stock, owning them outright 
waiting longer for profits. Many who have 
bought and sold General Motors on margii 
during the last four years have ended their 
operations at a loss, despite the tremendous 
rise in that stock. But the man who 
even one hundred shares four years ago, at 
about $55 a share, and kept them, now has 4 
profit of nearly $50,000 even if he didn’t occ 
sionally use his winnings to buy more. — 

Stock of the Chrysler corporation is now 
worth the equivalent of twelve times as 
as it was at the beginning of 1925. P 
motor is worth more than five times as 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad three and 4 
times as much; Montgomery Ward, Texas 
Gulf Sulphur and Fleischmann, each more that 
two and one-half times as much. Many mort 
might be mentioned. It wasn’t necessary @ 
hold such stocks on margin to make a high per 
centage of profit. e 

A great aid to patience while waiting for 
profits is to be occupied with one’s regular 

While we usually lack patience when 
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are advancing, we often have too much of it 
when losses set in. Because of human vanity, 
we all are reluctant to confess even to our- 
selves that we sold a stock for less than we paid 
for it. Hence we delay selling. f 
This willingness to take small profits but big 
Josses is one of the strangest bits of stock- 
market phenomena. Go into any broker’s 
office on a busy day and you are likely to see a 
number of men walking nervously about, while 
others are seated with their feet up on near-by 
chairs showing every indication of philosophic 
calm. The chances are that those who appear 
nervous are trying to make up their minds to 
sell certain holdings that show small profits. 
Those with their feet on chairs have become 
reconciled to losses and are hopefully waiting 
for something good to happen. 4 : 
One broker of my acquaintance, in going 
over his books for a three-year period, discov- 
ered that nine-tenths of all transactions by his 
customers were closed out at a profit. Yet, 
xically, most of the customers lost 
money, simply because their losses, while less 
numerous, were for much larger sums. 
One of the most convenient methods for 
losing money in the market is to undertake 
what is known as selling short; that is, selling 
stocks that one does not own, with the inten- 
tion of buying them later at lower prices. 
If one were clever enough to sell short at ex- 
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actly the right moment, one could make profits 
much more rapidly than by holding stocks | 
for the advance in a rising market. This is 

because stocks are likely to go down in a poor 

market faster than they will rise in a good | 
market. The reason is that a falling market 
spreads fear, and fear is more suddenly con- 

tagious than hope. 

What makes short selling more dangerous 
than buying for a rise is that there is theoreti- 
cally no limit to the amount a short seller may 
lose. If a man buys a stock for $60 a share, 
the most he can lose is $60 a share, but if he 
is short of the stock, and it should rise to, say 
$1,000 a share—and startling rises sometimes 
do occur—then he loses many times the original 
value of the stock. 

It is an old saying among stock-brokers that 
“the speculator with inside information should 
havea fat pocketbook.” The more thoroughly 
he believes in his supposed inside knowledge, 
the more he is willing to risk. 

Even if the plans concerning which he has 
intimate knowledge were sound, they may have 
gone awry. But the speculator who has sub- 
lime faith in something he has heard does not 
use his reasoning powers. At least not until his 
money is all gone. Then he is compelled to 
- and think. It is always dangerous to 
feel so cock-sure about anything as to shut 
our eyes to available facts. 

I presume the men most likely to lose in. the 
market are cheerful souls, by nature highly 
optimistic. Being optimistic they cannot 
imagine a long period of declining prices. 
When stocks are quoted a little below previous 
levels, the optimist thinks they are bargains 
and buys—which is a great convenience to the 
hard-boiled fellow who foresees a future decline 
and has stocks to sell. 

It must be remembered that to buy a stock 
at the exact top and to sell at the exact bottom 
is thoroughly logical. When a stock is at the 
3 everything one hears about it is favorable. 

t’s what made it go so high. 

The same good news that induced you or me 
to buy had the same effect on thousands of 
others who read the same newspapers or sub- 
scribe to the same financial services that we do. 
When everybody who might be expected to 
buy has bought, how can stocks go higher? 

1S going to buy them from us? 

Reversing the process, stocks hit bottom be- 
cause all news about them is bad. By the 
time all this news is out and everybody has be- 
om alarmed and sold, there are no more stocks 
or sale and the prices can’t well go any lower. 

In other words, the time when most of us are 
most likely to sell our stocks at a big sacrifice 
is the exact time that the shrewdest investors 































are buying. 
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Your Own Cruise 
Round the World 


Go Round the Worldas you please, 
stopping where, when and as long as 
you choose. 


Here isan unique service. You have 
a choice of twenty-two world ports to 
visit. You may make any of them or all 
of them points of departure fortripsto 
the interior of the most interesting 
countries of the Orient and Europe, 


The palatial liners in this service 
sail every week from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai and Hong Kong 
with fortnightly sailings from Ma- 
nila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, 
Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa 
and Marseilles to New York. Stop- 
over where you like for as long as 
you like. Your ticket is good for 
two years. 

Youmayarrangeinadvanceforthese 


stopovers, assuring yourself that you 
will have identical accommodations 


on subsequent liners for each port of 
the cruise. 

There is no service which even ap- 
proximates this freedom of travel. 
There is no other service Round the 
World under one management with 
regular sailings. Ma sr So liners. 
Outside rooms with beds, not berths. 
Luxurious public rooms. Spacious 
decks. An outdoor swimming pool. 
A cuisine that has won high praise 
from world travelers. 

Plan your own world-cruise. Go where 
you please when you please. Each new 
liner you board brings a new group of in- 
teresting travelers for your acquaintance. 

American Mail Liners sail every fortnight 
from Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, Manila and Round the 
World via the short route. 

Fortnightly sailings from New York for 
Havana, Panama and California and the 
Orientand fortnightly sailings from Naples, 
Genoa and Marseilles for New York. 

Asimilar service returning from the Ori- 
ent to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Seattle. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship 


American 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 SO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 





Line 


Mail Line 


1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D.C. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, D&TROIT 
UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
is} 21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
} 11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, B. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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“Fave You 


Forgotten 
* 


Dreams 


You Used 
To Have?” 


“REMEMBER how we used to sit and: 


talk before we were married? We 
planned so many things together—how 
much we would save each week— 
where we would go on our vacations 
—the house we would build in the 
suburbs, 

“You were ambitious then, Bill, and 
everyone was predicting a great future 
for you. But somehow things haven’t 
worked out as they might. 

“Oh, yes, we try to dress well and 
to keep up some sort of front for the 
sake of appearances, but down deep in 
your heart you know you aren’t getting 
ahead as you should. And now that the 
baby has come, I wonder more and 
more just what we would do if you lost 
your position. 

“Tt isn’t that you aren’t as smart as 
other men . . . I know it isn’t that. 
You’ve just let the years go by without 
realizing that you weren’t really doing 
anything to make yourself more valu- 
able to the firm. 

“Please, Bill, please don’t forget the 
dreams you used to have. I want to be 
proud of you. . . . I want Junior to 
be proud of you when he grows up, 
and we want to send him to college. 

“You can do it, Bill . . . I know 
you can . . . if you will only make 
up your mind to get the same training 


4 


Hearst's International—Cosmopolitan for September, 


that has helped so many other men.” 

Have you forgotten the dreams you 
used to have? Have you somehow let 
the days and months and years go by 
without really making any effort to 
get ahead? 

Perhaps ambition is being reawak- 
ened within you and you are even now 
asking yourself—‘“‘How am I to grow 
and prosper as she wants me to?” “How 
can I find a way to lay before her all 
the finer things she ought to have?” 

Wishing won’t do it! Dreaming 


won't do it! Hard work alone won’t 


do it, although it always helps. One 
homely little phrase that is older than 
you are points the way to all success— 
“To earn more, you must Jearn more.” 

Train yourself to know more about 
your present job and the job ahead than 
anyone else in your department and 
you never will have to worry about 
advancement. 

For spare-time study is that vital, 
necessary something that makes one 
man succeed where a hundred fail— 
that raises you above the level of 
the crowd and makes you the kind of 
man employers everywhere are seeking. 
Knowledge is the power that will lead 
you on and on to bigger, finer things; 
to success, prosperity, happiness. 

The International Correspondence 


Schools stand ready to help you 
ever you say the word—ready t 
you make up the education yout 
in the days when you might have 
to school, or get the special knoy 
that your present position af 
changing years make necessary. | 

Just mark this salary-raising & 
mail it to Scranton and we will] 
send you interesting Free Bookie 
scribing the course in which yf 
most interested, - 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 

“The Universal Usiversity’” = 
Box 2511-C, Scranton, Penna, — 
Without cost or obligation, please send me® 

your booklet, “Who Wins and ”? and ‘ 
about the subject before which I have marked J 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES — 
Advertising : 


mm y 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURS 
Electrical Engineer Architect ; 
Electric Lighting . Architects’ Bl 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor 
Mechanical Draftsman Architect JI 
I i Concrete Buil 
] Structural Engi 
Chemistry [i 
Automobile We 
Agriculture 8 
culture 
Mathematics — 





Surveying and Mapping 
Plumbing and Heatin; 
Steam Engineering O Ra 





Street Address. 








City.. State “ 
If you reside in Carada, send this coupon to the 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
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